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PREFACE 


THE present volume contains a representative selection from the 
writings and speeches of Lenin in the period 1918-20, the years 
known as the period of War Communism. 

In accordance with the general scheme followed in the Selected 
W orks of Lenin, these writings and speeches are not given in strict 
chronological order, but are divided into four main divisions, cor- 
responding to the problems of the period to which their contents are 
principally devoted: Part I deals with the general problems of the 
period of War Communism, Part II with the policy of the Communist 
Party towards the peasants, Part III with questions of economic 
organisation and administration, and Part IV with the revision of the 
programme of the Communist Party. 

The volume is furnished with copious explanatory notes, provid- 
ing the general background to the articles and speeches here repro- 
duced. These are indicated in the text by an asterisk (*), and the note 
in question will be found under the number in the explanatory notes 
corresponding to the number of the page in the text. Where more 
than one note occurs on a page, subsequent notes are indicated by two 
or more asterisks as the case may be. Footnotes are designated by 
superior figures (1). 


PART I 


THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS OF THE PERIOD 
OF WAR COMMUNISM 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN THE ERA OF THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT* 


I Ap intended in connection with the second anniversary of the 
Soviet government to write a small pamphlet dealing with the 
subject indicated in the title. But owing to the rush of everyday 
work I have been unable so far to get beyond the preliminary 
preparations for certain of the sections. I have therefore decided 
to try the experiment of a brief, summarised exposition of what, 
in my opinion, are the chief thoughts on the subject. A sum- 
marised exposition, of course, possesses many disadvantages and 
shortcomings. But perhaps for a short article in a journal a 
modest aim will nevertheless prove achievable, namely, to present 
a statement of the problem and the groundwork for its discussion 
by the Communists in the various countries. 


I 


Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capitalism 
and communism there lies a definite transition period. The latter 
cannot but combine the features and properties of both these 
systems of social enterprise. This transition period cannot but be 
a period of struggle between moribund capitalism and nascent 
communism—in other words, between capitalism which has been 
defeated but not yet destroyed and communism which has been 
born but which is still very feeble. 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by these 


features of a transition period should be obvious not only to a 
Marxist, but to every educated person who is in any degree 


a nl lal 


acquainted with the theory of development. Yet all the talk on 
the subject of the transition to socialism which we hear from 
present-day representatives of petty-bourgeois democracy (and 
‘such, in spite of their spurious Socialist label, are all the repre- 
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sentatives of the Second International, including such individuals 
as MacDonald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and Friedrich Adler) is 
marked by complete obliviousness to this obvious truth. Petty- 
bourgeois democrats are distinguished by an aversion to the class 
struggle, by the hope of getting along without the class struggle, 
by their endeavour to smooth over and reconcile, and to take the 
edge off sharp corners. Such democrats therefore either avoid 
recognising the necessity for a whole historical period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism or regard it as their duty 
to concoct plans for reconciling the two contending forces, 
instead of leading the struggle of one of these forces against the 
other. 


II 


In Russia, owing to the distinct backwardness and petty-bour- 
geois character of our country, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is bound to be distinguished by certain peculiarities as compared 
with advanced countries. But the basic forces—and the basic 
forms of social production—are the same in Russia as in any 
capitalist country, so that these peculiarities cannot affect the 
main thing. 

These basic forms of social production are capitalism, petty 
commodity production and communism. The basic forces are the 
bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (particularly the peasantry) and 
the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the era of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat represents a struggle of the first steps of labour 
communistically united—within the bounds of a single vast state 
—against petty commodity production and capitalism, which has 
been preserved and is also reviving on the basis of petty com- 
modity production. 


In Russia, labour is united communistically for the reason that, — 
firstly, private ownership in the means of production has been — 
abolished, and, secondly, the proletarian state power is organising — 
large-scale production on state-owned land and in state-owned — 


enterprises on a national scale, is distributing labour power among 


the various branches of production and the various enterprises, and — 
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is distributing to the toilers large quantities of articles of consump- 
tion belonging to the state. 

We say “the first steps” of communism in Russia (so spoken 
of also in the programme of our Party adopted in March 1919), 
because all these conditions have been only partially achieved in 
our country, or, to put it otherwise, the achievement of these 
conditions is only in its early stages. We accomplished instantly, 
at one revolutionary blow, all that can be instantly accomplished 
in general: for instance, on the first day of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, November 8 (October 26), 1917, private property 
in land was abolished without compensation to the large owners; 
the large landowners were expropriated.* Within the space of 
a few months practically all the large capitalists, owners of mills 
and factories, joint stock companies, banks, railroads, and so 
forth, were also expropriated without compensation. The state 
organisation of large-scale production in industry and the transi- 
tion from “workers’ control” to “workers’ administration” of 
factories, mills and railroads—that, in the main, has already been 
accomplished; but in relation to agriculture it has only just 
begun (“state farms,” i.e., large-scale farms organised by the 
workers’ state on state-owned land). Similarly, we have only just 
begun the organisation of various forms of co-operative societies 
of small husbandmen as a transition from pelty commodity 
agriculture to communist agriculture! The same must be said of 
the state organisation of the distribution of products in place of 
private trade, i.e., the state collection and state delivery of grain 
to the cities and of industrial products to the countryside. Avail- 
able statistical data on this question will be given below. 

Peasant production continues to be petty commodity produc- 
tion. Here we have an extremely broad and profoundly and 
firmly rooted basis for capitalism. On this basis capitalism has 
been preserved and is again reviving, locked in a bitter struggle 


1 The number of state farms and agricultural communes in Soviet Russia 
amounts to approximately 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, and the number of 
“agricultural artels” to 3,696. Our Central Statistical Board is at present 
making an exact census of all state farms and communes, The results will 
begin to become available in November 1919, 
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with communism. The forms of this struggle are bag-trading and 
profiteering, as against the state collection of grain (and other 
products) and the state distribution of products in general. 


Ill 


We shall cite concrete data in illustration of these abstract 
theoretical propositions. 

According to the figures of Komprod (the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Food), state collections of grain in Russia between Aug- 
ust 14 (1), 1917, and August 1, 1918, amounted to about 
30,000,000 poods and in the following year to about 110,000,000 
poods. During the first three months of the next collection 
campaign (1919-20) the total collections will presumably attain 
to about 45,000,000 poods, as against 37,000,000 poods for the 
same months (August-October) in 1918. 

These figures obviously speak of a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the state of affairs from the point of view of the victory 
of communism over capitalism. This improvement is being achieved 
in spite of the incredible difficulties of the civil war which is being 
organised by Russian and foreign capitalists, harnessing all the 
forces of the strongest powers in the world. , 

Therefore, in spite of the lies and slanders of the bourgeoisie 
of all countries and of their confessed and unconfessed henchmen 
(the “Socialists” of the Second International), one thing remains 
beyond dispute, viz., that from the point of view of the basic 
economic problems, the victory of communism over capitalism is 
assured for our dictatorship of the proletariat. All over the world 
the bourgeoisie is raging and fuming against Bolshevism and is 
organising military expeditions, plots, etc., against the Bolsheviks 
just because it fully realises that our success in reconstructing our 
social economy is inevitable, that is, provided we are not crushed 
by military force. And they are not managing to crush us in 
this way. 

The extent of our success over capitalism in the short time we 
have had at our disposal, and amidst the incredible difficulties 
under which we have been obliged to function, will be: seen from 
the following summarised figures. The Central Statistical Board 
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has just prepared statistics for the press regarding the production 
and consumption of grain, not, it is true, for the whole of Soviet 
Russia, but for twenty-six of her gubernias.1 

The results are as follows: 


~ ' ct Be i ae 
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Producing Urban 4.4 -- 20.9 20.6 AlL.5 9.5 
gubernias Rural 28.6 625.4 — — 481.8 16.9 
Consuming Urban 5.9 20.0 20.0 40.0 6.8 
11.0 


Culiinins Rural 138 1140 121 278 1514 


Total (26 gub.) 52.7 739.4 93.0 68.4 714.7 13.6 


Thus, approximately half the amount of grain supplied to the 
cities is provided by the Commissariat of Food and the other half 
by the profiteers. This same proportion is revealed by a careful 
investigation, made in 1918, of the food consumed by city workers. 
In this connection it should be borne in mind that for bread sup- 
plied by the state the worker pays one-ninth of what he pays the 
profiteer. The profiteering price for bread is ten times greater 
than the state price. That is what is revealed by a careful in- 
vestigation of workers’ budgets. 


IV 

If one carefully reflects on the figures quoted, one finds that 
they present an exact picture of the fundamental features of 
present-day economy in Russia. 

The toilers have been emancipated from the age-old oppressors 
and exploiters, the landlords and the capitalists. This step in the 
direction of real freedom and real equality, a step which for its 
extent, its size, its rapidity, is without parallel in the world, is 
ignored by the followers of the bourgeoisie (including the petty- 


! Gubernia—a province,—Ed. Eng. ed, 
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bourgeois democrats), who talk of freedom and equality, meaning 
parliamentary bourgeois democracy, which they falsely declare 
to be “democracy” in general, or “pure democracy” (Kautsky). 

But the toilers are concerned only with real equality and with 
real freedom (freedom from the landlords and the capitalists), 
and that is why they stand so firmly for Soviet power. 

In this peasant country it was the peasants as a whole who 
were the first to gain, who gained the most and gained immediately 
from the dictatorship of the proletariat. The peasant in Russia 
starved under the landlords and the capitalists. Throughout the 
long centuries of our history, the peasant has never yet had the 
opportunity of working for himself: he starved, while surrender- 
ing hundreds of millions of poods of grain to the capitalists, for 
the cities and for foreign delivery. It was under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat that the peasant for the first time worked for 
himself and fed better than the city dweller. The peasant has seen 
real freedom for the first time—freedom to eat his bread, freedom 
from starvation. In the distribution of the land, as we know, 
equality has been established to a maximum degree: in the vast 
majority of cases the peasants are dividing the land according to 
the number of “mouths.”! 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes one must, firstly, overthrow the land- 
lords and capitalists. That part of our task has been accomplished, 
but it is only a part, and moreover, not the most difficult part. 
In order to abolish classes one must, secondly, abolish the differ- 
ence between workingman and peasant, one must make them all 
workers. This cannot be done all at once. This task is incompar- 
ably more difficult and will of necessity be a protracted one. This 
task cannot be accomplished by overthrowing a class. It can be 
solved only by the organisational reconstruction of the whole 
social economy, by a transition from individual, disunited, petty 
commodity production to large-scale social enterprise. This transi- 
tion must of necessity be extremely protracted. This transition 


i ' .e., the number of individuals belonging to each peasant household —Ed, 
ng. ed, ; 
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may only be delayed and complicated by hasty and incautious 
administrative legislation. The transition can be accelerated only 
by affording such assistance to the peasant as will enable him 
to improve his whole technique of agriculture immeasurably, to 
reform it radically. 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part of the 
problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the bourgeoisie, 
must unswervingly conduct its policy towards the peasantry along 
the following fundamental lines: the proletariat must separate, 
demarcate the peasant toiler from the peasant owner, the peasant 
worker from the peasant huckster, the peasant who labours from 
the peasant who profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of socialism. 

And it is not surprising that the Socialists in word but petty- 
bourgeois democrats in deed (the Martovs, the Chernovs, the 
Kautskys, and so on) do not understand this essence of socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is extremely difficult, for in 
actual life all the features of the “peasant,” however different 
they may be, however contradictory they may be, are fused into 
one whole. Nevertheless, demarcation is possible; not only is it pos- 
sible, but it inevitably follows from the conditions of peasant 
economy and peasant life. The toiling peasant has for ages been 
oppressed by the landlords, the capitalists, the hucksters and the 
profiteers and by their state, including even the most democratic 
bourgeois republics. Throughout the ages the toiling peasant has 
cherished hatred and enmity towards the oppressors and the ex- 
ploiters, and these sentiments, engendered by the conditions of 
life, compel the peasant to seek for an alliance with the workers 
against the capitalist and against the profiteer and trader. Yet at 
the same time, economic conditions, the conditions of commodity 
production, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but in the 
vast majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer. 

The statistics quoted above reveal a striking difference between 


the peasant toiler and the peasant profiteer. That peasant who 


during 1918-19 delivered to the hungry workers of the cities 
40,000,000 poods of grain at fixed state prices, who delivered this 
prain to the state organs in spite of all the shortcomings of the 
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latter, shortcomings which are fully realised by the workers’ 
government, but which are unavoidable in the first period of the 
transition to socialism, that peasant is a toiling peasant, a com- 
rade on an equal footing with the socialist worker, his faithful 
ally, his own brother in the fight against the yoke of capital. 
Whereas that peasant who clandestinely sold 40,000,000 poods 
of grain at ten times the state price, taking advantage of the need 
and hunger of the city worker, deceiving the state, everywhere 
increasing and creating deceit, robbery and fraud—that peasant 
is a profiteer, the ally of the capitalist, the class enemy of the 
worker, an exploiter. For whoever possesses a surplus of grain 
gathered from land belonging to the whole state with the help 
of implements in which in one way or another is embodied the 
labour not only of the peasant but also of the worker and so on, 
whoever possesses a surplus of grain and profiteers in that grain 
is an exploiter of the hungry worker. 

You are violators of freedom, equality and democracy—they 
shout at us on all hands, pointing to the inequality of the worker 
and the peasant under our constitution, to the dispersal of the 
Constituent Assembly,* to the forcible confiscation of surplus 
grain, and so forth. We reply: Never in the world has there been 
a state which has done so much to remove the actual inequality, 
the actual lack of freedom from which the toiling peasant has 


suffered for centuries. But we shall never recognise equality with — 


the peasant profiteer, just as we do not recognise “equality” he- 
tween the exploiter and the exploited, between the full and the 
hungry, and the “freedom” of the former to rob the latter. And 
those educated people who refuse to recognise this difference we 
shall treat as White Guards, even though they may call themselves 
democrats, Socialists, internationalists, Kautskys, Chernovs and 
Martovs. 


Vv 


Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But classes 
cannot be abolished all at once. 

And classes remain and will remain in the era of the dicta; 


SS Ce ee 
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torship of the proletariat. When classes disappear the dictatorship 
will become unnecessary. Without the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat every class has undergone a change, and the relations 
between the classes have also changed. The class struggle does not 
disappear under the dictatorship of the proletariat; it merely 
assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, a class 
deprived of all ownership in the means of production; it was the 
only class which stood directly and completely opposed to the 
bourgeoisie, and therefore it alone was capable of being revolution- 
ary to the very end. Having overthrown the bourgeoisie and con- 
quered political power, the proletariat has become the ruling class; 
it holds the power of the state, it has the disposal of the means of 
production, which have now become social; it leads the wavering 
and intermediary elements and classes; it crushes the growing 
energy of resistance of the exploiters. All these are specific tasks 
of the class struggle, tasks which the proletariat formerly did not 
set itself, and could not have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, has not 
disappeared under the dictatorship of the proletariat; and it cannot 
disappear all at once. The exploiters have been smashed, but not 
destroyed. They still have an international base in the form of in- 
ternational capital, a branch of which they represent. They still 
retain a part of the means of production, they still have money, 
they still have vast social connections. Just because they have been 
defeated, their energy of resistance has increased a hundred and 
thousand fold. The “art” of state, military and economic admini- 
stration gives them a superiority, and a'very great superiority, so 
that their importance is incomparably greater than their numerical 
strength among the population would warrant. The class struggle 
waged by the overthrown exploiters against the triumphant van- 
guard of the exploited, i.e., against the proletariat, has become 
incomparably more bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in the case 
of a revolution, if this conception is not replaced (as it is by al! 
the heroes of the Second International) by reformist illusions, 
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Finally, the peasantry, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 


occupies a halfway, intermediary position even under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat: on the one hand, it consists of a fairly large 
(and in backward Russia vast) mass of toilers united by the common 
aim of the toilers to emancipate themselves from the landlord and 
the capitalist; on the other hand, it consists of disunited small 
masters, property owners and traders. Such an economic position 
inevitably causes vacillations between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. And in view of the acute form which the struggle between 
these latter has assumed, in view of the incredibly severe break-up 
of all social relations, and in view of the great attachment of the 
peasants and the petty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the rou- 
tine and the unchangeable, it is only natural that we should inevit- 
ably find them swinging from one side to the other, that we should 
find them wavering, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class—or to these 
social elements—is to lead it and to strive to establish its influence 
over it. The proletariat must lead the vacillating and unstable. 

If we compare all the basic forces and classes and their inter- 
relations, as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat, we shall 
realise how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically stupid is the 
common petty-bourgeois idea, shared by all representatives of the 
Second International, that the transition to socialism is possible 
“by means of democracy” in general. The fundamental source of 
this error lies in the prejudice inherited from the bourgeoisie as to 
the absolute, classless meaning of “democracy.” As a matter of 
fact, democracy itself passes into an entirely new phase under the 


dictatorship of the proletariat, while the class struggle is raised to 


a higher level and dominates over each and every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy is in fact 
but a stereotyped repetition of conceptions which are only a cast 
from the relations of commodity production. To attempt to solve 
the concrete problems of the dictatorship of the proletariat by 
means of such general talk is to accept ihe theories and principles 
of the bourgeoisie all along the line. From the point of view of the 
proletariat, the question can be put only in the following way: 
freedom from the oppression of which class? equality between 
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which classes? democracy based on private property, or on the 
struggle for the abolition of private property ?—and so forth, 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Diihring explained that the con- 
ception of equality is a cast from the relations of commodity pro- 
duction and becomes transformed into a prejudice if equality is 
not understood to mean the abolition of classes.* This elementary 
truth regarding the distinction between the bourgeois-democratic 
and the socialist conceptions of equality is constantly being for- 
gotten. But if it is not forgotten, it becomes obvious that by over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie the proletariat takes a decisive step towards 
the abolition of classes, and that in order to complete the process 
the proletariat must continue its class struggle, making use of the 
apparatus of state power and of all methods of combating, influenc- 
ing and bringing pressure to bear on the overthrown bourgeoisie 
and the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 


October 30, 1919 


THE FAMINE * 
A Letter to the Workers of Petrograd 


COMRADES, 

The other day I received a visit from your delegate, a Party 
comrade, a worker in the Putilov Works. This comrade drew 
a detailed and extremely painful picture of the food shortage in 
Petrograd. We all know that the food situation is just as acute 
in a number of the industrial gubernias, and that starvation is 
knocking just as menacingly at the door of the workers and the 
poor generally. 

And side by side with this we observe a riot of profiteering 
in grain and other food products. The food shortage is not due 
to the fact that there is no bread in Russia, but to the fact that the 
bourgeoisie and the rich generally are putting up a last decisive 
fight against the rule of the toilers, against the state of the workers, 
against the Soviet government, on this most important and acute 
of questions, the question of bread. The bourgeoisie and the rich 
generally, including the village rich, the kulaks, are doing their 
best to thwart the grain monopoly; they are dislocating the distribu- 
tion of grain undertaken by the state for the purpose of supplying 
bread to the population, and particularly to the workers, toilers 
and needy. The bourgeoisie are violating the fixed prices, they are 
profiteering in grain, they are making a hundred, two hundred and 
more rubles profit on every pood of grain; they are undermining 
the grain monopoly and the proper distribution of grain by resort- 
ing to bribery and corruption and by maliciously supporting 
everything tending to destroy the power of the workers, which is 
endeavouring to put into effect the prime, basic and root principle 
of socialism: he who toils not, neither shall he eat. 

He who toils not, neither shall he eat—this is comprehensible _ 
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to every toiler. Every worker, every poor peasant, even every 
middle peasant, everybody who has suffered need in his lifetime, 
and everybody who has ever lived by his own toil, is in agreement 
with this. Nine-tenths of the population of Russia are in agreement 
with this truth. In this simple, elementary and obvious truth lies 
the basis of socialism, the indestructible source of its strength, the 
indelible pledge of its final victory. 

But the whole point of the matter is that it is one thing to 
signify one’s agreement with this truth, to swear that one professes 
it, to give it verbal recognition, but it is another to be able to put 
it into effect. When thousands and millions of people are suffering 
the pangs of hunger (in Petrograd, in the non-agricultural guber- 
nias and in Moscow) in a country where millions and millions of 
poods of grain are being concealed by the rich, the kulaks and the 
profiteers—in a country which calls itself. a socialist Soviet re- 
public—there is matter for the most serious and profound thought 
on the part of every enlightened worker and peasant. 

He who toils not, neither shall he eat—how is this to be put 
into effect? It is as clear as daylight that in order to put it into 
effect we require, firstly, a state grain monopoly, i.e., the absolute 
prohibition of all private trade in grain, the compulsory delivery 
of all surplus grain to the state at a fixed price, the absolute pro- 
hibition of all withholding and concealment of surplus grain, no 
matter by whom. Secondly, we require the strictest registration of 
all grain surpluses and the irreproachable transport of grain from 
places of abundance to places of shortage, and the creation of re- 
serves for consumption, for industrial purposes and for seed. 
Thirdly, we require a just and proper distribution of bread, con- 
trolled by the workers’ state, the proletarian state, among all the 
citizens of the state, a distribution which shall permit of no privi- 
jieges and advantages to the rich. 

One has only to reflect ever so slightly on these conditions for 
ending the food shortage to realise the abysmal stupidity of the 
contemptible anarchist windbags, who deny the necessity of a 
state power (and of a power which will be ruthless in its severity 
towards the bourgeoisie and ruthlessly firm towards disorganisers) 
for the transition from capitalism to communism and for the eman- 
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cipation of the toilers from all forms of oppression and exploita- 
tion. It is at this moment, when our revolution is directly tackling 
the concrete and practical tasks involved in the realisation of so- 
cialism—and that is its indefeasible merit—it is at this moment, 
and in connection with this most important of questions, the ques- 
tion of bread, that the necessity becomes absolutely clear for an 
iron revolutionary government, for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, for the organised collection of products, for their trans- 
port and distribution on a mass, national scale, a distribution 
which will take into account the requirements of hundreds of 
millions of people, which will take into account the conditions and 
the results of production for a year and many years ahead (for 
there are sometimes years of bad harvest, there are methods of 
land improvement for increasing grain crops which require years 
of work, and so forth). 

Romanov and Kerensky left as a heritage to the working class 
a country utterly impoverished by their predatory, criminal and 
most burdensome war, a country picked clean by Russian and for- 
eign imperialists. Food will suffice for all only if we keep the 
strictest account of every pood, only if every pound is distributed 
absolutely systematically. There is also an acute shortage of food 
for machines, i.e., fuel: the railroads and factories will come to a 
standstill, unemployment and famine will ruin the nation, if we 
do not bend every effort to establish a ruthless economy of con- 
sumption and proper distribution. We are faced by disaster, it has 
drawn terribly near. An intolerably severe May will be followed 
by a still more severe June, July and August. 

Our state grain monopoly exists in law, but in practice it is 
being thwarted on every hand by the bourgeoisie. The rural rich, 
the kulak, the parasite who has been robbing the whole neigh- 
bourhood for decades, prefers to enrich himself by profiteering 
and illicit distilling; that, you see, is so advantageous for his 
pocket, while he throws the blame for the food shortage on the 
Soviet government. In the same way are acting the political defend- 
ers of the kulak, the Cadets, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks, who are overtly and covertly “working” 
against the grain monopoly and against the Soviet government. 
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The party of spineless individuals, i.e., the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, are displaying their spinelessness here too: they are 
giving way to the covetous howls and outcries of the bourgeoisie, 
they are crying out against the grain monopoly, they are “pro- 
testing” against the food dictatorship, they are allowing themselves 
to be intimidated by the bourgeoisie, they are afraid to fight the 
kulak, and are hysterically tossing hither and thither, recommend- 
ing that the fixed prices be raised, that private trading be sanc- 
tioned, and so forth. 

This party of spineless individuals reflects in politics very much 
of what takes place in ordinary life when the kulak incites the poor 
peasants against the Soviets, bribes them by, say, giving some poor 
peasant a pood of grain not for six, but for three rubles, so that 
the poor peasant, thus corrupted, may himself “profit” by specu- 
lation, himself make a “deal” by selling that pood of grain at a 
profiteering price of one hundred and fifty rubles, and himself 
become a decrier of the Soviets, which have prohibited private 
trading in grain. 

Whoever is capable of reflecting, whoever is desirous of reflect- 
ing ever so little, will see clearly what line this fight has taken, 

Either the advanced and enlightened workers triumph and unite 
around themselves the poor peasant masses, establish rigid order, a 
mercilessly severe government, a genuine dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat—either they compel the kulak to submit, and institute 
a proper distribution of food and fuel on a national scale; or the 
bourgeoisie, with the help of the kulaks, and with the indirect sup- 
port of the spineless and mentally confused (the anarchists and 
the Left -Socialist-Revolutionaries), overthrow the Soviet power 
and set up a Russo-German or a Russo-Japanese Kornilov, who 
will present the people with a sixteen-hour working day, one- 
eighth of a pound of bread per week, mass shooting of workers and 
jail tortures, as has been the case in Finland and the Ukraine. 

Either—or. | 

There is no middle course. 

The situation of the country is desperate in the extremé. 

Whoever gives a thought to political events cannot but see 
that the Cadets are coming to an understanding with the Right 
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Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks as to who would be 
“pleasanter,” a Russo-German or a Russo-Japanese Kornilov, as to 
who would crush the revolution more effectively and reliably, a 
crowned or a republican Kornilov. 

It is time all enlightened and advanced workers came to an 
understanding. It is time they pulled themselves together and real- 

‘ised that every minute’s delay may spell ruin to the country and 
ruin to the revolution. 

Half-measures are of no avail. Complaining will lead us no- 
where. Attempts to secure food and fuel “in a retail fashion,” i.e., 
every factory, every workshop for itself, will only increase the 
disorganisation and assist the avaricious, filthy and dastardly 
work of the profiteers. 

That is why, comrades workers of Petrograd, I have taken the 
liberty of addressing this letter to you. Petrograd is not Russia. The 
Petrograd workers are only a small part of the workers of Russia. 
But they are one of the best, most advanced, most class conscious, 
most revolutionary, most steadfast detachments of the working class 
and the toilers of Russia, and the least liable to succumb to empty 
phrases, to weak-willed despair and to the intimidation of the bour- 
geoisie. And it has frequently happened at critical moments in the 
life of a nation that even small but advanced detachments of ad- 
vanced classes have drawn the rest after them, have fired the masses 
with the spirit of revolutionary enthusiasm and have accomplished 
tremendous historic feats. 

“There were forty thousand of us at the Putilov Works,” the 
delegate from the Petrograd workers said to me. “But the majority 
of them were ‘temporary’ workers, not proletarians, unreliable, 
flabby individuals. Fifteen thousand are now left, but these are pro- 
letarians, tried and steeled in the fight.” 

This is the sort of vanguard of the revolution—in Petrograd 
and throughout the country—that must sound the call, that must 
rise in their mass, that must understand that the salvation of the 
country is in their hands, that from, them is demanded a heroism 
not less than that which they displayed in January and October 
1905 and in February and October 1917, that a great “crusade” 
must be organised against the food profiteers, the kulaks, the 
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parasites, the disorganisers and the bribers, a great “crusade” 
against the violators of strict state order in the collection, transport 
and distribution of food for the people and food for the machines. 

The country and the revolution can be saved only if the ad- 
vanced workers rise en masse. We need tens of thousands of ad- 
vanced and steeled proletarians, enlightened enough to explain 
matters to the millions of poor peasants all over the country and to 
assume the leadership of these millions, tempered enough to cast 
out of their midst and to shoot all who allow themselves to be 
“tempted”—as indeed happens—by the temptations of profiteering 
and to be transformed from fighters for the cause of the people into 
robbers, steadfast enough and devoted enough to the revolution to 
bear in an organised way all the hardships of the crusade into every 
corner of the country for the establishment of order, for the con- 
solidation of the local organs of the Soviet government and for 
the exercise of control in the localities over every pood of grain 
and every pood of fuel. 

It is far more difficult to do this than to display heroism for 
a few, days without leaving the place one is accustomed to and with- 
out joining the crusade, and by confining oneself to a spasmodic 
insurrection against the idiot monster Romanov. or the fool and 
braggart Kerensky. Heroism displayed in prolonged and stubborn 
organisational work on a national scale is immeasurably more 
difficult than, but at the same time immeasurably superior to, 
heroism displayed in an insurrection. But it has always been the 
strength of working class parties and of the working class that 
they courageously and directly look danger in the face, that they 
do not fear to admit danger and soberly weigh the forces in their 
own camp and in the camp of the enemy, the camp of the exploit- 
ers. The revolution is progressing, developing and growing. The 
problems that face us are also growing. The struggle is broaden- 
ing and deepening. Proper distribution of food and fuel, their 
procurement in greater quantities and their strict registration and 
control by the workers on a national scale—that is the real and 
chief approach to socialism, that is not so much a revolutionary task 
in general as a communist task, one of the tasks on which the 
toilers and the poor must offer determined battle to capitalism. 
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And it is worth devoting all one’s strength to such a battle; its 
difficulties are immense, but the cause of the abolition of oppres- 
sion and exploitation for which we are fighting is also immense. 

When the people are starving, when unemployment is becoming 
ever more menacing, anyone who conceals a surplus pood of grain, 
anyone who deprives the state of a pood of fuel is an out-and-out 
criminal, 

At such a time—and for a truly communist society this is 
always true—every pood of grain and fuel is veritably sacred, 
much more so than the sacred things used by the priests to confuse 
the minds of fools, promising them the kingdom of heaven as a 
reward for slavery on earth. And in order to relieve this genuinely 
sacred thing of every remnant of the “sacredness” of the priests, 
we must take possession of it practically, we must achieve its proper 
distribution in practice, we must collect the whole of it without 
exception, every particle of surplus grain must be brought into the 
state reserves, the whole country must be swept clean of concealed 
or ungarnered grain surpluses, we need the firm hand of the worker 
to harness every effort, in order to increase the output of fuel and 
to secure the greatest economy and the greatest efficiency in the 
transport and consumption of fuel. 

We need a mass “crusade” of the advanced workers to every 
centre of production of grain and fuel, to every important centre 
where grain is transported and distributed; a mass “crusade” 
increase the intensity of work tenfold, to assist the local organs of 
the Soviet government in the matter of registration and control, and 
to destroy profiteering, bribery and disorderliness by armed force. 
This is not a new problem. History in fact is not creating new pro- 
blems—all it is doing is to increase the size and scope of the 
old problems as the scope of the revolution, its difficulties and the 
dimensions of its historic aims, increase. 

One of the great and ineradicable features of the October ae 
olution—the Soviet revolution—was that the advanced worker, 
as the leader of the poor, as the captain of the toiling masses of 
the countryside, as the builder of the state of the toilers, went among 
the “people.” Petrograd and other proletarian centres have given 
thousands and thousands of their best workers to the countryside. 
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The detachments of fighters against Kaledin and Dutov, and the 
food detachments, are not new. The whole thing is that the proxi- 
mity of disaster, the acuteness of the situation compel us to do 
ten times more than before. 

When the worker became the vanguard leader of the poor he 
did not thereby become a saint. He led the people forward, but he 
also became infected with the diseases of petty-bourgeois disin- 
tegration. The fewer the detachments of best organised, of most 
enlightened and most disciplined and steadfast workers were, the 
more these detachments tended to degenerate, the more frequently 
the petty-property instincts of the past triumphed over the 
proletarian-communist consciousness of the future. 

The working class has begun the communist revolution; but 
it cannot instantly discard the weaknesses and vices inherited from 
the society of landlords and capitalists, the society of exploiters and 
parasites, the society based on the filthy cupidity and personal gain 
of a few and the poverty of the many. But the working class can 
defeat the old world—and in the end will certainly and inevit- 
ably defeat the old world—-with its vices and weaknesses, if against 
the enemy are brought ever greater and more numerous detach- 
ments of workers, ever more enlightened by experience and tem- 
pered by the hardships of the struggle. 

Such is the state of affairs in Russia today. Single-handed and 
disunited we shall never put an end to hunger and unemployment. 
We need a mass “crusade” of advanced workers to every corner 
of this vast country. We need ten times more iron detachments of 
the proletariat, enlightened and unreservedly devoted to commun- 
ism. Then we shall triumph over hunger and unemployment. Then 
we shall advance the revolution to the true gates of socialism and 
then too we shall be in a position to conduct a triumphant war of 
defence against the imperialist plunderers, 


May 1918 


EVERYBODY ON FOOD AND TRANSPORT WORK! * 


I HAVE already had occasion at the last session of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee to point out that the half-year which 
has just begun will be a particularly difficult one for the Soviet 
Republic. During the first half-year of 1918 we procured 28,000,000 
poods of grain, and during the second half-year 67,000,000 poods. 
The first half-year of 1919 will be more difficult than the preceding 
half-year. 

The food shortage is growing more and more acute. Typhus is 
becoming an extremely serious menace.** Heroic efforts are re- 
quired, but what we are doing is far from adequate. 

Can the situation be saved? 

Undoubtedly. The capture of Ufa and Orenburg, the victories 
in the South and the success of the Soviet uprising in the Ukraine 
open up extremely favourable prospects.*** 

We are now in a position to procure far more grain than is 
required for a semi-starvation food ration. 

Millions of poods of grain have already been delivered in the 
East. They are being held up by the poor state of transport. In 
the South the liberation of the whole of the Voronezh Gubernia 
_ and part of the Don Region from Krasnov’s Cossacks makes it 
fully possible to procure quantities of grain far exceeding our ear- 
lier calculations. Finally, the grain surplus in the Ukraine is veri- 
tably enormous, and the Soviet government of the Ukraine is offer- 
ing to help us. 

Not only can we now avoid famine, but we can even feed the 
starved population of non-agricultural Russia to satiety. 

The whole trouble lies in the transport situation and the extreme 
paucity of food workers. 

Every effort must be made, energy must again be infused into 
the working class masses. We must definitely get out of the cus- 
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tomary rut of everyday life and work. We must pull ourselves 
together! We must set about the revolutionary mobilisation of work- 
ers for food and transport work, we must not confine ourselves to 
“current work,” but go beyond its bounds and discover new me- 
thods of securing additional forces. 

Even on the most cautious and pessimistic calculations we now 
have most weighty grounds for believing that a victory over famine 
and typhus in this half-year (and such a victory is entirely fea- 
sible) will lead to a radical improvement in the whole economic 
situation, since the establishment of contact with the Ukraine and 
Tashkent removes the main and fundamental causes of the dearth 
of raw materials. 

Of course, the hungry masses are fatigued, and that fatigue at 
times becomes superhuman. But there is a way out, and it is un- 
doubtedly possible to arouse new energy, all the more since the 
growth of the proletarian revolution all over the world is becoming 
increasingly apparent and promises a radical improvement not only 
in our domestic but also in our foreign relations. 

We must pull ourselves together. Every Party organisation, 
every trade union, every group of organised workers, and even 
workers who are not organised but are anxious to fight the famine 
—every group of Soviet workers and citizens generally must ask 
themselves the following questions: 

What can we do to extend and intensify the national crusade 
against the famine? 

Can we not replace male labour by female labour and thus re- 
lease increasing numbers of men for the difficult duties of trans- 
port and food work? 

Can we not provide commissars for the locomotive and railroad 
car repair works? 

Can we not provide rank-and-file workers for the food army? 

Should we not tell off every tenth or every fifth person from 
among our midst, from our group, from our factory, etc., to the 
food army, or for work in the railroad shops which is more diffi- 
cult and arduous than usual? 

Are not some of us engaged in Soviet or other work which 
might be relaxed or even discontinued altogether without endanger- 
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ing the foundations of the state? Is it not our duty to mobilise 
these workers immediately for food and transport work? 

Let us rise in ever larger masses, and let us deal one more blow 
at that accursed maxim of the old capitalist society, a maxim which 
we have inherited from that society and which infects and perverts 
every one of us in a greater or less degree, the maxim “each for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” This heritage from vile, 
predatory and bloody capitalism is stifling us, crushing us, oppress- 
ing us and ruining us more than anything else. We cannot discard 
this heritage immediately; it must be fought incessantly ; more than 
one crusade will have to be declared and conducted against it. 

We are in a position to save millions and tens of millions from 
famine and typhus. Salvation is at hand. The famine and typhus 
crisis can be overcome, and overcome completely. It is childish, 
foolish, shameful to give way to despair. To run away one by one, 
every man for himself, and each as he knows best, only somehow 
to “get out of it” oneself, to shove back the more feeble and push 
forward alone, is to desert, to abandon the sick and exhausted 
comrades and to render the general situation still worse. 

We have created the firm foundation of a Red Army, which 
has now forced its way through incredible difficulties, through 
the iron wall of the armies of the landlords and capitalists sup- 
ported by the Anglo-French billionaires, which has forced its way 
through to the principal sources of raw materials, to grain, cotton 
and coal. We created that foundation by working in a new way, 
by political propaganda at the front, by organising the Commun- 
ists in our army, by the self-sacrificing organisation and struggle 
of the best of the working class masses. 

We have gained a number of successes both on the external, the 
military front and on the domestic front, in the fight against the 
exploiters, in the fight against sabotage and in the fight for the 
arduous, painful, thorny but true path of socialist construction. 
We are on the verge of a complete and decisive victory both in the 
Russian and in the international arenas. i 

A little more effort, and we shall escape from the greedy clutch 
of famine. , 

What we have done and are doing for the Red Army we must 
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also do, and with redoubled energies, for the invigoration, ex- 
tension and intensification of the work of food and transport. All 
our best workers must devote themselves to this work. A place will 
be found for everybody who desires and is able to work; whoever 
desires can help to achieve an organised and mass triumph over 
disruption and famine; every active force, every ability, every 
speciality, every profession, every responsive individual, can and 
must be found employment in this peace army of food and transport 
workers—a peace army which, in order to achieve complete suc- 
cess, must now support the Red Army and consolidate and take 
advantage of its successes. 
Everybody on food and transport work! 


January 26, 1919 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE RUSSIAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) AT THE 
EIGHTH PARTY CONGRESS 


March 18, 1919 * 


ComRADES, permit me to begin with the political report of the 
Central Committee. To present a report on the political activities 
of the Central Committee since the last congress is in fact to pres- 
ent a report on the whole of our revolution. And I think everybody 
will agree that not only is it beyond the powers of any one indivi- 
dual to perform such a task in so short a time, but that generally 
the task is beyond the powers of one man. I have therefore decided 
to confine myself only to such points as in my opinion are par- 
ticularly important and significant both for the history of what 
our Party was called upon to perform during this period and from 
the point of view of our present tasks. To devote myself entirely to 
history at such a time as the present, to recall the past without 
thinking of the present and the future, would, I must confess, be 
beyond my capacity. 

To begin with foreign policy. It goes without saying that 7 
outstanding features here were our relations with German impe- 
rialism and the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. And it appears to be worth 
while speaking of this question because its importance is not 
merely historical. It appears to me that the proposal the Soviet 
government made to the Allied powers, or, more correctly, the 
consent which our government gave to the generally known 
proposal for a conference on the Prinkipo Islands **—this pro- 
posal, and our reply, reproduce something, and something very 
essential, of the attitude towards imperialism established by us at 
the time of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. That is why I think that 
it is essential to deal with the history of this matter in view of 
the present swift march of events. 
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When the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was decided on, Soviet de- 
velopment, not to speak of Party development, was still in its 
early stages. You know that at that time our Party generally still 
possessed too little experience to enable it to determine, even 
approximately, how fast we would proceed along the path we had 
chosen. A certain chaotic condition of affairs that was inevitably 
inherited from the past made it extremely difficult at that time 
to take a review of events and to make ourselves fully acquainted 
with what was taking place. Moreover, our extreme isolation from 
Western Europe and all other countries deprived us of the objec- 
tive material necessary for forming a judgment of the possible 
rapidity, or the forms. of growth, of the proletarian revolution in 
the West. This complex situation was responsible for the fact 
that the question of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was the cause of 
no little dissension within the ranks of our Party. 

But events have proved that from the point of view of the 
relations of the young socialist republic to world imperialism (to 
one-half of world imperialism) this enforced retreat before Ger- 
man imperialism, which shielded itself behind an extremely oppres- 
sive, outrageous and predatory peace, was the only correct course. 
At that time we, who had just overthrown the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie in Russia, had absolutely no choice but to retreat 
before the forces of world imperialism. Those who condemned 
this retreat from the point of view of revolutionaries in reality 
adopted a fundamentally incorrect and non-Marxist point of view. 
They had forgotten under what conditions, after what long and 
difficult development in the period of Kerensky, and at the cost of 
what enormous preparatory work within the Soviets, we at last 
reached a stage when in October, after the severe July defeats,* 
after the Kornilov revolt,** there at last developed among the vast 
mass of toilers the determination and readiness to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, and when the organised material force necessary for 
this purpose became available. Naturally, anything like this on 
an international scale was then out of the question. In view of 
this, the purpose of the fight against world imperialism was to con- 
tinue the work of disintegrating imperialism and of enlightening 
and unifying the working class, which had everywhere begun to 
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stir, but which had not yet become absolutely definite in its actions. 

Hence, the only correct policy was the one we adopted in 
relation to the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, although, of course, that 
policy intensified the enmity of a number of petty-bourgeois ele- 
ments who, by no means under all conditions, nor in all countries, 
are, may be, or necessarily must be inimical to socialism. In this 
respect history taught us a lesson, one which must be thoroughly 
assimilated, for there can be no doubt that we shall frequently 
be called upon to apply it. The lesson is that the relations of the 
party of the proletariat with a petty-bourgeois democratic party, 
with those elements, strata, groups and classes which are particul- 
arly strong and numerous in Russia, but which exist in all 
countries, involve an extremely complex and difficult problem. 
Petty-bourgeois elements vacillate between the old society and the 
new. They cannot serve as the mainspring either of the old society 
or of the new. At the same time, they are not devoted to the old 
society in the same degree as the landlords and the bourgeoisie. 
Patriotism is a sentiment which is bound up with the economic 
conditions of life precisely of the small proprietors. The bour- 
geois are more international than the small proprietors. We came 
up against this fact during the period of the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, when the Soviet government set a higher value on the 
world dictatorship of the proletariat and the world revolution 
than on all national sacrifices, however severe. In this, we were 
brought into violent and ruthless collision with the petty-bourgeois 
elements. At that time a number of these elements joined forces 
with the bourgeoisie and the landlords against us, although they 
subsequently began to waver. 

The question raised here by several comrades as to our rela- 
tions with petty-bourgeois parties is to a large extent dealt with 
in our programme and will, in fact, crop up in the discussion of 
every point of the agenda. In the course of our revolution this 
question has lost its abstract and general character and has become 
concrete. At the time of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk our duty as 
internationalists was to enable the proletarian elements to streng- 
then and consolidate themselves at all costs. This at that time 
repelled the petty-bourgeois parties from us. After the German 
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revolution, as we know, the petty-bourgeois elements again began 
to vacillate. These events opened the eyes of} many who, when 
the proletarian revolution was maturing, judged things from the 
point of view of the old patriotism, and judged them not only 
unsocialistically, but incorrectly in general. At the present time, 
in connection with the difficulties of the food situation and the 
war which is still being waged against the Entente, we are again 
observing a wave of vacillation on the part of the petty-bourgeois 
democrats. We were obliged to reckon with these vacillations be- 
fore; but now a tremendous lesson must be learnt by all of us, 
viz., that situations never repeat themselves in their old form. The 
new situation is far more complex. It can be properly handled, 
and our policy will be a right one, if we draw on the experience 
of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. When we gave our consent to the 
proposal for a conference on the Prinkipo Islands we knew that 
we were consenting to a peace of an extremely irksome character. 
But, on the other hand, we now know better how the wave of 
proletarian revolution is rising in Western Europe, how unrest is 
turning into conscious discontent and how the latter is leading to 
the organisation of a world Soviet proletarian movement. While 
at that time we proceeded gropingly, guessing when the revolution 
in Europe might break out—guessing on the basis of our theoret- 
ical conviction that that revolution must take place—now we have 
a number of facts which ‘show that the revolution is maturing in 
other countries and that the movement has begun.* That is why, 
in relation to Western Europe, in relation to the countries of the 
Entente, we have, or shall have, to repeat a good deal of what we 
did at the time of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. It will be much easier 
for us to do this now that we have the experience of Brest. When 
our Central Committee discussed the question of participating in 
a conference on the Prinkipo Islands together with the Whites— 
which in fact would have amounted to the annexation of all the 
territory the Whites occupied—the question of an armistice did 
not provoke a single indignant outcry among the proletariat; and 
that also was the attitude of our Party. At any rate, I have never 
heard of dissatisfaction or indignation from any quarter. The 
reason was that our lesson in international politics had borne fruit, 
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As to the petty-bourgeois elements, the problem facing the 
Party has not yet been finally solved. In connection with a 
number of the questions, in fact all the questions without ex- 
ception, figuring on the agenda, we have during the past year laid 
the foundation for a correct solution of this problem, particularly 
in relation to the middle peasant. We are theoretically agreed 
that the middle peasant is not our enemy, that he requires special 
treatment and that in his case the situation will vary in accord- 
ance with numerous accessory factors of the revolution, in par- 
ticular, the answer to the question: “for or against patriotism?” 
Such questions are for us of second-rate importance, even of third- 
rate importance, but they absolutely blind the petty bourgeoisie. 
On the other hand, all these elements waver in the struggle and 
become absolutely spineless. They do not know what they want and 
are incapable of defending their position. Here extremely pliant 
and extremely cautious tactics are demanded of us, for it is some- 
times necessary to give with one hand and take away with the 
other. The blame for this lies not with us, but with the petty-bour- 
geois elements, who are unable to make up their minds. We can see 
this in practice now: only today we read in the papers what the 
German Independents have begun to strive for, even though they 
have such powerful figures as Kautsky and Hilferding. You know © 
that they wanted to embody the system of Soviets in the consti- 
tution of the German democratic republic, i.e., to unite the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and the dictatorship of the proletariat in lawful 
wedlock.* From our point of view this is such an outrage against 
common sense in our revolution, the German revolution, the Hun- 
garian revolution and the growing Polish revolution, that all we 
can do is to shrug our shoulders. It must be said that such vacil- 
lating elements are to be found in the most advanced countries. — 
Educated, informed, intelligent people, even in such an advanced 
capitalist country as Germany, at times act a hundred times more 
muddle-headedly and vociferously than our backward petty bour- 
geoisie. From this follows the lesson we in Russia must draw in 
relation to the petty-bourgeois parties and the middle peasantry. 
Our task for a long time to come will be a complex and twofold one. 
These parties will for a long time to come inevitably take one step ~ 
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forward and two steps back, because they are condemned to do 
so by their economic position and because they will come to 
support socialism not as the result of an absolute conviction of the 
worthlessness of the bourgeois system. Loyalty to socialism is 
something we;cannot even ask of them. To count on their socialism 
would be absurd. They will support socialism only when they be- 
come convinced that there is no other way, when the bourgeoisie 
is finally defeated and smashed. 

It is not possible for me to give a systematic summary of the 
experience of the past year. I glanced back on the past only 
from the point of view of what is required for our policy in the 
immediate future. The chief lesson is that we must be extremely 
cautious in our attitude towards the middle peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoisie. This is demanded by the experience of the past; it 
was shown in the example of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. We 
shall be called upon to make very frequent changes in our line of 
conduct, which to the casual observer may appear strange and 
incomprehensible. “How is that?” he will say. “Yesterday you 
were making promises to the petty bourgeoisie, while today 
Dzerzhinsky announces that the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the Mensheviks will be placed against the wall. What an inconsist- 
ency!” Yes, it is inconsistent. But the petty-bourgeois democrats 
are themselves inconsistent in their conduct; they do not know 
what seat to occupy; they try to sit between two stools, skip from 
one to the other and fall now to the right, now to the left. We 
have changed our tactics towards them, and every time they turn 
towards us we say “Welcome.” We have not the slightest intention 
of expropriating the middle peasantry; we have not the slightest 
intention of applying force to the petty-bourgeois democrats. We 
say to them: “You are not a serious enemy. Our enemy is the 
bourgeoisie. But if you join forces with it, we shall be obliged to 
apply the measures of the proletarian dictatorship to you too.” 

I shall now pass to questions of internal development and 
shall briefly dwell on what is chiefly characteristic of our political 
experience and summarise the political activities of the Central 


Committee during this period. The political activity of the Central 
Committee manifested itself in questions of tremendous importance 
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every day. Were it not for the fact that we worked together so 
harmoniously, of which I have already spoken, we could not have 
acted as we did act, we could not have solved problems of urgent 
importance. As-to the question of the Red Army, which is now 
arousing so much discussion and to which a special point of the 
agenda of the congress is devoted, we adopted a host of small 
individual decisions proposed by the Central Committee of our 
Party and carried them through the Council of People’s Com- 
missars and the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. There 
was a still larger number of important individual assignments, 
which each People’s Commissar made at his own discretion, but 
which all systematically and consistently pursued one common line. 

The building up of a Red Army was an entirely new question, 
one which had never been treated even theoretically. Marx at 
one time said that it is to the credit of the Paris Communards that 
they carried into effect decisions which were not borrowed from 
any previously held doctrines but which were dictated by actual 
necessity. This statement of Marx’s with regard to the Communards 
was to a certain extent ironical, because two tendencies prevailed 
in the Commune—the Blanquists and the Proudhonists—and both 
these tendencies found it necessary to act contrary to what their doc- — 
trines taught.” But we acted in accordance with what Marxism — 
has taught us. Ai the same time the political activities of the 
Central Committee in concrete cases were entirely determined by © 
absolute, urgent and necessary demands. We were frequently ob- — 
liged to proceed gropingly. This fact will be strongly emphasised 
by any historian capable of giving a detailed picture of the gen- 
eral activities of the Central Committee of the Party and of the © 
Soviet government during this year. This fact becomes all the — 
more striking when we attempt to embrace the past at a single — 
glance. But this did not deter us in any way even on October © 
23 (10), 1917, when the question of the seizure of power was © 
decided.** We did not doubt that we should be called to experi- 
ment, as Comrade Trotsky puts it. We have undertaken a task ~ 
which nobody in the world has ever attempted on so large a scale. 

That is also true of the Red Army. When, upon the con- — 
clusion of the war, the army began to disintegrate, many people 
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thought that this was a purely Russian phenomenon. But we see 
that the Russian revolution was in fact the dress rehearsal, or one 
of the rehearsals, for the world proletarian revolution. When 
we discussed the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, when the question of 
peace arose in January 1918, we still did not know when the 
disintegration of the armies would commence, and in what other 
countries. We proceeded from experiment to experiment; we 
endeavoured to create a volunteer army, feeling our way, testing 
the ground and experimenting how the problem could be solved 
in the given situation. And the nature of the problem was clear. 
Unless we defended the socialist republic by force of arms, we 
could not exist. A ruling class will never surrender its power to 
an oppressed class. And the latter must prove in practice that it 
is capable not only of overthrowing the exploiters, but also of 
organising its self-defence and of staking everything for that 
purpose. We have always said that there are wars and wars. We 
condemned the imperialist war, but we did not reject war in gen- 
eral. Those who attempted to accuse us of militarism got them- 
selves hopelessly muddled. And when I had occasion to read the 
report on the Berne Conference of the yellow Socialists,* where 
Kautsky declared that what the Bolsheviks had was militarism 
and not socialism, I smiled and shrugged my shoulders. As though 
history has ever known a big revolution that was not involved in 
war! Of course not. We are living not merely in a state, but in 
a system of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic 
side by side with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. 
One or the other must triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet Re- 
public and the bourgeois states will be inevitable. That means that 
if the ruling class, the proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove 
its capacity to do so by its military organisation also. . . . How 
was a class which had hitherto served as cannon fodder for the 
military commanders of the dominant imperialist class to create 
its own commanders? How was it to solve the problem of com- 
bining the enthusiasm and the new revolutionary creative spirit 
with the employment of the stock of bourgeois science and military 
' technique in its worst form, without which it is incapable of master- 
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ing the modern technique and the modern methods of conducting: 
war? 

Here we were faced with a problem which in the course of @ 
year of experiment assumed a general form. When in the revolu- 
tionary programme of our Party we referred to the question of 
experts we were summarising the experience gained by our Party 
in this, one of the most important of questions.! I do not recall 
that the old teachers of socialism, who foresaw a great deal of 
what would take place in the future socialist revolution and dis- 
cerned many of its features, ever expressed themselves on this. 
question. It did not exist for them, for it arose only when we 
proceeded to create a Red Army. That meant creating out of an 
oppressed class, which had been turned into cannon fodder, 
an army inspired by enthusiasm and compelling that army to- 
make use of all that was most coercive and abhorrent in what we 
had inherited from capitalism. .. . 

This contradiction with which we were faced in connection 
with the Red Army applies to every field of our constructive work. 
Let us take the question which occupied us most of all, namely, 
the transition from workers’ control of industry to workers’ man- 
agement of industry.* After the decrees and decisions of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the local organs of Soviet 
power—who all contributed to creating our political experience in 
this field—all that remained in fact for the Central Committee to — 
do was to summarise. It could hardly lead in the true sense of 
the word in such a matter. One has only to recall how helpless, 
spontaneous and fortuitous were our first decrees and decisions 
on the subject of workers’ control of industry. It seemed to us 
an easy thing. But in practice the situation was that while the need 
for building was evident, we entirely failed to answer the question 
of how to build. Every nationalised factory, every branch of 
nationalised industry, transport, and particularly railway trans- 
port—that vast manifestation of the capitalist mechanism, con- 
structed in the most centralised way on the basis of large-scale 
machinery, and most essential to the state—all this embodied the 


1 See note to p. 348.+—Ed. 
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concentrated experience of capitalism and occasioned us im- 
measurable difficulties, 

Even now we are still far from having conquered these dif- 
ficulties. We at first regarded these difficulties in an entirely ab- 
stract way, like revolutionaries who preached, but absolutely did 
not know how to set about the matter. Of course, there were a large 
number of people who accused us, and the Socialists and Social- 
Democrats are accusing us to this day, of having taken this task 
upon ourselves and not knowing how to finish it. But these are 
ridiculous accusations by lifeless people. As though one can set 
about making a great revolution and know beforehand how it is to 
be completed. As though this knowledge can be derived from books. 
No, our decision could be born only from the experience of the 
masses. And I count it to our credit that amidst incredible difficulties 
we took upon ourselves the solution of a problem which until 
then was only half known to us, that we inspired the proletarian 
masses to work independently, that we achieved the nationalisation 
of industrial enterprises, and so forth. We recall that in the 
Smolny we passed as many as ten or twelve decrees at one session. 
That was a manifestation of our determination and our desire to 
arouse the spirit of experiment and independence of the prolet- 
arian masses. We now have the experience. We have now passed, 
er are about to pass, from workers’ control to workers’ manage- 
ment of industry. In place of our former absolute helplessness, 
we now have a number of lessons of experience, and, as far as 
it is possible, we have summarised that experience in our pro- 
gramme. We shall have occasion to deal with this in detail in 
connection with the question of organisation. We should have 
been unable to fulfil this task had we not had the assistance and 
collaboration of the comrades from the trade unions. 

Matters are different in Western Europe. There the comrades 
regard the trade unions as an evil, since the trade unions have 
fallen so completely under the sway of the yellow representatives 
of the old kind of Socialism that the Communists can see little 
advantage to be gained, from their support. Many representatives 
of West European communism, even Rosa Luxemburg, are de- 
manding the dissolution of the trade unions.* That.shows how 
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much more difficult our problem is in Western Europe. But in our 
country we could not have maintained ourselves a single month 
without the support of the trade unions. In this respect we have 
the experience gained in a vast amount of practical work, which 
will enable us to proceed to the solution of some of the most 
difficult problems. 

Let us take the question of experts, a question which faces us 
at every turn, which arises in connection with every appointment 
and which the leaders of our industry and the Central Committee 
of the Party are continually coming up against. Under existing 
conditions the Central Committee of the Pazty cannot perform its 
work if it is to stick to forms. If it were impossible to appoint 
comrades who can work independently in their particular field, 
we should be unable to work at all. It was only thanks to the fact 
that we had such organisers as J. M. Sverdlov that we were able 
to work under war conditions without a single conflict of any 
note. And in this work we had unavoidably to resort to the 
assistance of people who offered us their services and who pos- 
sessed knowledge acquired in former times. 

Let us take in particular the administration of the War Depart- 
ment. That problem could not be solved without placing confi- 
dence in the general staff and in the big experts on organisation. 
There were differences of opinion among us on particular ques- 
tions, but fundamentally there was no room for doubt. We 
resorted to the assistance of bourgeois experts who were imbued 
with the bourgeois psychology, who betrayed us and who will 
continue to betray us for many years to come. Nevertheless, the 
idea that we can build communism by the hands of pure Com- 
munists, without the assistance of bourgeois experts, is a childish 
idea. We have been steeled in the struggle, we have the forces 
and we are united, and we must carry on our work of organisation, 
making use of the knowledge and experience of the experts. This 
is an indispensable condition, without which socialism cannot be 
built. Socialism cannot be built unless advantage is taken of the 
heritage of .capitalist culture. There is nothing communism can be 
built from except what has been left us by capitalism. 

We must now build practically, and we have to create the com- 
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munist society with the hands of our enemies. This appears to be 
a contradiction, perhaps even an unsolvable contradiction. But, as 
a matter of fact, the problem of building communism can be 
solved only in this way. And when we examine our experience, 
our daily confrontations with this question, when we examine the 
practical work performed by the Central Committee, it seems to 
me that in the main our Party has solved this problem. It en- 
tailed tremendous difficulties, but that is the only way the problem 
could have been solved. The bourgeois experts must be so 
encompassed by organised, creative and harmonious work that they 
will be compelled to fall in line with the proletariat, no matter 
how much they resist and fight at every step. We must set them 
to work as a technical and cultural force in order to preserve 
them and in order to transform an uncultured and barbarian 
capitalist country into a cultured communist country. And it 
seems to me that during the past year we have learnt how to 
build, that we have entered the right path and shall not now be 
diverted from that path. 

I should also like to deal briefly with the food question and 
the question of the countryside. Food has always been our most 
difficult problem. In a country where the proletariat was obliged 
to assume power with the aid of the peasantry, where it fell to 
the lot of the proletariat to serve as the agent of a petty-bourgeois 
revolution, until the organisation of the Committees of Poor Peas- 
ants, i.e., down to the summer and even the autumn of 1918, our 
revolution was to a large extent a bourgeois revolution.* We are 
not afraid to say that. We accomplished the October Revolution 
so easily because the peasantry as a whole supported us, because 
it was opposed to the landlords, because it saw that we would go 
the limit, since we were giving legal effect to what was printed in 
the Socialist-Revolutionary newspapers, to what the cowardly 
petty bourgeoisie had promised but could not realise. But from 
the moment the Committees of Poor Peasants began to be organ- 
ised, our revolution became a proletarian revolution. We were 
faced with a problem which we are still far from having solved; 
but it is extremely important that we have raised the problem prac- 
tically. The Committees of Poor Peasants were a transitional 
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stage. The first decree on the organisation of Committees of Poor 
Peasants was passed by the Soviet government at the instance of 
Comrade Tsurupa, who at that time was in charge of food affairs. © 
We had to save the non-agricultural population, which was suffer- 
ing from hunger. That could be done only with the aid of Commit- 
tees of Poor Peasants, as proletarian organisations. And it was only 
when the October Revolution in the countryside began and was 
accomplished in the summer of 1918 that we found our real 
proletarian base; it was only then that our revolution became a 
proletarian revolution in fact, and not merely by virtue of pro- 
clamations, promises and declarations. 

We have not yet solved the problem facing our Party of creat- 
ing the forms of organisation of the rural proletariat and semi- 
proletariat. I recently had occasion to visit Petrograd and to he 
present at the First Congress of Agricultural Workers of the Petro- 
grad Gubernia. I then saw how we were groping our way in our 
approach to this matter; but I think that progress will undoubtedly 
be made. I should say that the principal lesson we learnt from 
the political leadership of this year was that we had to find 
organisational support in this field. We took a step in this direc- 
tion when we formed the Committees of Poor Peasants, held new 
elections to the Soviets and reconstructed our food policy, in 
which the difficulties encountered were immense. It may be that in 
those outlying parts of Russia which are now becoming Soviet— 
the Ukraine and the Don—this ‘policy, will have to be modified. It 
would be a mistake were we to stereotype the decrees for all parts 
of Russia, were the Bolshevik Communists, the Soviet workers in 
the Ukraine and the Don to extend these decrees to other regions 
wholesale without discrimination. We shall encounter not a few 
peculiar situations; we shall not bind ourselves to uniform stereo- 
types; we shall not decide once and for all that our experience, the 
experience of Central Russia, can be transferred to every region 
wholesale. We have only just addressed ourselves to the problems 
of real construction; we are only just taking the first steps in this 
direction—an immense field of work is opening before us. 

I have stated that the first decisive step taken by the Soviet 
government was to create the Committees of Poor Peasants. This 
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step was taken by our food workers and was evoked by necessity. 
But in order to complete our task we require something more than 
temporary organisations like the Committees of Poor Peasants. 
Side by side with the Soviets we have the trade union organisations, 
which we are using as a school for training the backward masses. 
The stratum of workers who actually administered Russia during 
this year, who carried out the whole policy and who constituted 
our strength—this stratum in Russia is an incredibly thin one. We 
have become convinced of that, we are feeling it. If a future his- 
torian ever comes to collect information regarding the groups 
which administered Russia during ihese seventeen months, how 
taany hundreds or how many thousands of individuals were en- 
gaged in this work and bore the whole incredible burden of admin- 
istering the country—nobody will believe that this could have 
been accomplished by such an insignificant number of individuals. 
The number was so insignificant because there were so few intel- 
ligent, educated and capable political leaders in Russia. This 
siratum was a thin one in Russia, and in the course of the past 
struggle overexerted itself, overworked itself, did much more than 
its powers warranted. I think that at the present congress we shall 
seek practical means of utilising new forces on a mass scale in 
industry and—what is more importani—in agriculture, enlisting 
in Soviet work workers and peasants who are on, or even below, 
the average level. Without their assistance on a mass scale it will, 
in our opinion, be impossible to carry on. 

Since my time has almost expired, I want to say only a few 
words regarding our attitude towards the middle peasantry. 

Our attitude towards the middle peasantry was in principle 
quite clear to us even before the revolution. The task that faced 
us was to neutralise the peasantry. At a meeting in Moscow where 
the question of our attitude towards petty-bourgeois parties was 
discussed, I quoted the exact words of Engels, who not only 
pointed out that the middle peasantry was our ally, but also ex- 
pressed the conviction that we should perhaps be able to manage 
without adopting repressive measures against the big peasant as 
well.* In Russia this expectation was not justified: we were, are 
and will be in a state of open civil war with the kulaks. That is 
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inevitable. We have seen it in practice. But, owing to the inex- 
perience of Soviet workers and to the difficulties of the problem, 
the blows which were intended for the kulak very frequently fell 
on the middle peasantry. Here we have sinned exceedingly. 
The experience we have gained in this respect will enable us to do 
everything to avoid this in the future. That is the problem now 
facing us, and facing us not theoretically but practically. You all 
know very well that the problem is a difficult one. We have no 
benefits to offer the middle peasant; and he is a materialist, a 
practical man, who demands definite material benefits, which we 
are not now in a position to offer and without which the country © 
will have to get along perhaps for many months of severe strug- 
gle, which is now promising to end in complete victory. But there 
is a good deal we can do in our practical administrative work: we 
can improve our administrative machinery and correct a host of 
abuses. The line of our Party, which has not done enough 
towards arriving at a bloc, an alliance, an agreement with the mid- 
dle peasantry, can and must be corrected. 

That in brief is all I am able to say at present regarding the 
economic and political work of the Central Committee during the 
past year. I must now very briefly pass to the second part of the 
duty entrusted to me by the Central Committee—the organisational © 
report of the Central Committee. This duty could have been ful- 
filled in the way it deserves only by Jacob Mikhailovich Sverdlov, 
who was appointed to make the report on this question on behalf 
of the Central Committee. He possessed a vast, an incredibly 
vast memory, in which he retained the greater part of his report, 
and his personal acquaintance with the work of organisation in 
the various localities would have enabled him to make this report. 
I am unable to replace him even in one-hundredth part, for in this 
work we were obliged to rely, and had every justification for rely- 
ing, on Comrade Sverdlov, who very frequently made decisions 
independently. 

I can here give you short excerpts from the written reports | 
that are already available. But the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee, which has been unable to complete its work, has most cat- 
egorically promised that next week the written reports will be 
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ready for printing, that they will be printed on the multigraph 
_ and placed in the possession of the members of the congress. They 
will supplement the brief, fragmentary remarks which I can make 
here. In the material of the report available at present in written 
form, we find, first of all, figures relating to the number of incom- 
ing documents: 1,483 in December 1918, 1,537 in January 1919 
and 1,840 in February. The proportionate distribution of these 
documents is given, but I will take the liberty of not reading this. 
Comrades who are interested will see from the report when distrib- 
uted that, for instance, 490 persons called on the Secretariat in 
November. And the comrades who handed me the report say it - 
can hardly embrace half of what the Secretariat dealt with, be- 
cause dozens of delegates were received by Comrade Sverdlov 
daily and more than half of them were probably not Soviet officials 
but Party workers. 

I must draw attention to the report on the activities of the Fed- 
eration of Foreign Groups. I am acquainted with this field of 
work only to the extent that I have had the opportunity of briefly 
glancing through the material concerning the foreign groups. 
There were at first seven such groups, now there are nine. Com- 
rades living in purely Great-Russian districts, who have not had 
the opportunity of directly acquainting themselves with these 
groups and who have not seen the reports in the newspapers, will 
please read the excerpis from the newspapers, which I shall take 
the liberty of not reading in full. I should say that here we can ob- 
serve the real foundations of what has been done in connection with 
the Third International. The Third International was founded in 
Moscow at a brief congress, a detailed report of which, as of 
everything proposed by the Central Committee on all questions 
- concerning the International, will be made by Comrade Zinoviev. 
' The fact that we succeeded in doing so much im so short a time 

at the congress of Communists in Moscow is due to the tremendous 
preparatory work performed by the Central Committee of our 
Party and by the organiser of the congress, Comrade Sverdlov. 
Propaganda and agitation were carried on among the foreigners 
in Russia and a number of foreign groups were organised. Dozens 
of the members of these groups were made fully acquainted with 
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the main plans and the general policy in its guiding lines. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of war prisoners from armies which the imperi- 
alists had created solely in their own interests, upon returning to 
Hungary, Germany and Austria, completely infected these coun- 
tries with the bacilli of Bolshevism. And the fact that there are in 
these countries groups and parties that are solid with us is due to 
the work, not visible superficially, and treated summarily and 
briefly in the report on the organisational work of the foreign 
groups in Russia, which formed one of the most significant pages 
in the activities of the Russian Communist Party, as one of the 
nuclei of the world Communist Party. 

Further, the material handed to me contains data regarding 
the information reports received by the Central Committee, and 
the organisations from which they were received. And here our 
Russian lack of organisation stands out in all its shameful wretch- 
edness. Reports were received regularly from the organisations 
in four gubernias, irregularly from fourteen gubernias and iso- 
lated reports from sixteen gubernias. The gubernias in question 
are named in the list, which permit me not to read. Of course, 
this absence of organisation, this extreme lack of organisation, is 
very largely to be explained by the conditions of civil war, but 
not entirely. And it will not do to excuse and defend oneself on 
this plea. Organisational activity was never a strong point with 
the Russians in general, nor with the Bolsheviks in particular. Yet 
the chief problem of the proletarian revolution is the problem of 
organisation. It is not without reason that the question of organi- 
sation is here assigned a most prominent place. This is a thing we 
must fight for, and fight for with firmness and determination, 
using every means at our disposal. We can do nothing here except 
by education and re-education. This is a field in which revolution- 
ary force and the dictatorship can be used only to be abused, and 
I make so bold as to warn you against such abuse. Revolutionary 
force and the dictatorship are excellent things when they are ap- 
plied in the right way and against the right people. But they cannot 
be applied in the field of organisation. We have not in any way 
solved this problem of education, re-education and prolonged orga- 
isational work, and we must proceed to tackle it systematically. 
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We have here a detailed financial report. Of the various 
items, the largest is in connection with workers’ publications and 
newspapers: 1,000,000, again 1,000,000 and again 1,000,000— 
3,000,000; Party organisations, 2,800,000; editorial expenses, 
3,600,000. More detailed figures are contained in this report, which 
will be reproduced and distributed to the delegates. Meanwhile 
the comrades can get their information from the representatives 
of the groups. Permit me not to read these figures. The comrades 
who drew up the report gave in it what is most important and 
illustrative, viz., the general results of the propaganda work per- 
formed in the sphere of publication. The Communist Publishing 
House put out sixty-two titles. The newspaper Pravda earned 
2,000,000 in net profits in 1918 and issued during the year 25,000,000 
copies. The newspaper Byednota earned a net profit of 2,370,000 
and issued 33,000,000 copies. The comrades from the Organisa- 
tional Bureau of the Central Committee have promised to rearrange 
the detailed figures they possess in such a way as to give at least 
two comparable dates. It will then be clear what vast educa- 
tional work is being performed by the Party, which for the first 
time in history is using modern <large-scale capitalist printing 
equipment in the interests of the workers and peasants and not in 
the interests of the bourgeoisie. We have been accused thousands 
and millions of times of having violated the freedom of the press 
and of having renounced democracy. Our accusers call it dem- 
ocracy when the capitalists can buy out the press and the rich 
can use the press in their own interests. We call that not demo- 
¢eracy but plutocracy. Everything that bourgeois culture has created 
im order to deceive the people and defend the capitalists we have 
taken from them in order to satisfy the political requirements of 
the workers and the peasants. And in this respect we have done 
‘more than any Socialist party has done in a quarter of a century 
or in half a century. Nevertheless, we have done far too little 
in comparison with what should be done. 

The last item handed to me by the bureau concerns circular 
letters. There were fourteen in all, and the comrades who are not 
‘acquainted with them or who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
them are invited to read them. Of course, the activities of the 
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Central Committee in this respect were far from complete. But it 
must be borne in mind that when one has to work under the condi- 
tions in which we worked, when we were obliged to give political 
instructions on a number of questions every day, and only in ex- 
ceptional, and indeed very rare instances were we able to do so 
through the Political Bureau or the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee—to assume that under such conditions we could have fre- 
quently resorted to political circulars is out of the question. 

I repeat, as a fighting organ of a fighting party, and in time of 
civil war, we cannot work in any other way. Otherwise it will be 
a half-measure or a parliament—and in the era of dictatorship 
questions cannot be settled, nor can the Party or the Soviet organi- 
sation be directed, by means of a parliament. Comrades, in an era im 
which we have the advantage of the apparatus of bourgeois print- 
shops and the bourgeois press, circular letters of the Central 
Committee lose some of their importance. We send out only such 
instructions as cannot be printed-—for in our activities, which in 
spite of their vast dimensions were conducted openly, underground 
work nevertheless remained, still remains and will remain. We 
were not afraid of being rebuked for our underground methods 
and secrecy. Nay, we were proud of it. Since we found ourselves 
in a situation in which, having overthrown our bourgeoisie, we 
were faced with the hostility of the European bourgeoisie, secrecy 
remained a feature of our activities and underground methods a 
feature of our work. ... 

With this, comrades, I conclude my report. [Applause.} ° 
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Our agenda, comrades, is exhausted. Permit me to say a few words 
in connection with the conclusion of the work of the congress. 
Comrades, it is not only because we have lost one of our best 
organisers and practical leaders, Jacob Mikhailovich Sverdlov, 
that the time at which we have met is a very difficult one. The time 
at which we have met is exceptionally difficult because interna- 
tional imperialism—and of this there is absolutely no doubt— 
is making a last and very strenuous effort to crush the Soviet 
Republic. There is no doubt in our minds that the intense attacks 
launched in the West and the East, accompanied as they are by a 
number of White Guard uprisings and attempts to destroy the rail- 
way line in several places, are plainly a deliberate measure of the 
imperialists of the Entente—a measure obviously decided on in 
Paris.* We all know, comrades, how difficult it was for Russia to 
be obliged after four years of imperialist war to take up arms 
@gainst the imperialist plunderers in defence of the Soviet Re- 
public. We all know how harassing that war is, how it is exhaust- 
ing us, But we also know that this war is being fought with height- 
ened energy and undaunted heroism solely because, for the first 
time in the history of the world, there has been created an army, an 
armed force, which knows what it is fighting for, and because, for 
the first time in the history of the world, workers and peasants, who 
are making incredible sacrifices, know that they are defending a 
Soviet socialist republic, the power of the toilers over the capital- 
ists, that they are defending the cause of the world proletarian 
socialist revolution. 
‘ In spite of these difficult conditions we have succeeded in per- 
_ forming a great piece of work in a very short period of time. We 


if 


1 Sée note to p. 26.*—Ed. 
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have succeeded in endorsing our programme, and endorsing it 
unanimously—as has been the case with every vital decision of 
the congress. We are convinced that in spite of numerous literary 
and other defects it has already taken its place in the history of the 
Third International as a programme which summarises the results. 
of a new stage in the world movement for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. We are convinced that in numerous countries, where: 
we have far more allies and friends than we imagine, a mere- 
translation of our programme will provide the most effective an- 
swer to the question as to what has been done by the Russian Com- 
munist Party, a party which represents one of the detachments of 
the world proletariat. Our programme will provide powerful ma- 
terial for propaganda and agitation; it is a document which wilk 
lead the workers to say: “Here are our comrades, our brothers, 
here our common cause is being accomplished.” 

Comrades, we have succeeded in passing a number of other im- 
portant decisions at this congress. We have approved the creation 
of the Third, the Communist International, which was founded here- 
in Moscow. We have come to a unanimous decision on the military 
question. Vast though the differences of opinion may have ap- 
peared at first, diverse though the views of many comrades who ex- 
pressed themselves here with absolute frankness on the subject of 
the shortcomings of our military policy were, we found it extremely 
easy in the commission to come to an absolutely unanimous de- 
cision, and we shall leave this congress convinced that our chief 
defender, the Red Army, for the sake of which the whole country 
is making such incalculable sacrifices, will find in every member of 
the congress, in every member of the Party a warm and unselfishly 
devoted helper, leader, friend and collaborator. 

Comrades, we sulved the problems confronting us in the sphere 
of organisation so easily because the solutions were indieated by 
the whole history of the relations between the Party and the So- 
viets. All we were called upon to do was to summarise. On the 
subject of our work in the rural districts, the congress in a unani-' 
mous and rapidly taken decision laid down our policy on a ques- 
tion that is particularly important and particularly difficult, and 
one that in other countries is even regarded as unsolvable, viz., the 
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attitude of the proletariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie 
towards the vast millions of middle peasants, We are all convinced 
that this decision of the congress will help to consolidate our 
power. We are convinced that in the difficult period through which 
we are now passing, when the imperialists are making their final 
effort to overthrow the Soviet government by force, and when an 
acute dearth of food and the collapse of transport have once more 
rendered the position of thousands and millions of people despe- 
rate, the resolution we adopted and the spirit which animated the 
members of the congress will help us to bear these trials and to 
live through this difficult half-year. 

We are convinced that this will be the last difficult half-year. 
We are particularly fortified in this conviction by the news we 
announced to the congress the other day—the news of the success 
of the proletarian revolution in Hungary.* While the Soviet gov- 


ernment has hitherto been successful only within the country, 


among the peoples which once formed part of the old Russian Em- 
pire, and while short-sighted people who found it particularly dif- 
ficult to abandon routine and old habits of thought (even though 


_ they may have belonged to the camp of the Socialists) could hither- 
to think that it was only the peculiarities of Russia which called 


forth this unexpected swing towards proletarian Soviet democracy 
and that the peculiar features of this democracy perhaps reflected 
as in a distorting mirror the old peculiarities of tsarist Russia— 


while such an opinion could formerly have been held, it is now 
completely deprived of all foundation. Comrades, the news re- 
ceived today gives us a picture of the Hungarian revolution. We 


learn from today’s news that the Allied powers presented a savage 


ultimatum to Hungary demanding the passage of their troops. The 


bourgeois government, seeing that the Allied powers wanted to 


_bring their troops through Hungary, and realising that Hungary 


\ 


; 


t 
) 


would again be subjected to the frightful sufferings of a new war 


_—this government of bourgeois compromisers resigned volunta- 


iS 
is 


-rily, voluntarily started negotiations with the Communists, our 
Hungarian comrades, who were in prison, and voluntarily admitted 
that there was no way out of the situation except by the transfer 


_ of power to the toiling people. [ Applause. ] 
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If it was said of us that we were usurpers; if at the end of 
1917 and the beginning of 1918 the bourgeoisie and many of its 
followers had no other words but “violence” and “usurpation” to 
describe our revolution; if even now we hear statements to the 
effect that the Bolshevik government is maintaining itself by force, 
the absurdity of which we have repeatedly demonstrated—if such 
absurdities could be uttered formerly, they have now been silenced 
by the example of Hungary. Even the bourgeoisie realised that 
there can be no power except that of the Soviets. The bourgeoisie 
of a more cultured country saw more clearly than did our bour- 
geoisie on the eve of November 7 (October 25) that the country was 
perishing and that trials of increasing severity would be imposed 
on the people, and that therefore the power of government must be 
in the hands of the Soviets, i.e., of the workers and peasants of Hun- 
gary, that a new, Soviet, proletarian democracy must save her. 

The difficulties which face the Hungarian revolution, comrades, 
are enormous. This country is small compared with Russia, and 
can be stifled by the imperialists much more easily. But however 
great the difficulties which undoubtedly still face Hungary, here 
we have our moral victory, in addition to a victory for Soviet 
power. A most radical, democratic and compromising bourgeoisie 


realised that at a moment of extreme crisis, when a new war is 


menacing a country already exhausted by war, a Soviet govern- 


ment is a historical necessity, that in such a country there can be 


no government but Soviet government, a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 
Comrades, behind us there is a long line of revolutionaries who 


sacrificed their lives for the emancipation of Russia. The lot of the | 


majority of these revolutionaries was a hard one. They suffered the 


persecution of the tsarist government, but it was not their good — 


fortune to see the triumph of the revolution. A better fortune has 
fallen to our lot. Not only have we seen the triumph of our revo- 


lution, not only have we seen how it consolidated itself amidst 


unprecedented difficulties, created new forms of power and won the 


sympathy of the whole world, but we are also seeing the seed sown — 
by the Russian revolution springing up in Europe. This inspires. 


us with an absolute and unshakable conviction that no matter 


_ 
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how difficult the trials that may still befall us, and no matter how 
great the misfortunes that may be brought upon us by that dying 
beast, international imperialism, that beast will perish and social- 
ism will triumph throughout the world. [Prolonged applause.] 


I declare the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
closed. 


/ 
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ON BEHALF OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE AND THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 


December 5, 1919 * 


CoMRADES, in accordance with the decision of the presidium, I 
have to deliver to you a political report combined from the reports 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars. I trust that you do not expect me to enu- 
merate the acts and administrative measures which we passed dur- 
ing the year under review. You are doubtless acquainted with 
them from the newspapers. Moreover, nearly all our Commissar- 
iats have published brief pamphlets which have been distributed 
to all the delegates at the congress and which report the principal 
activities of each Commissariat during the year under review. I 
should like to draw your attention to certain general conclusions 
which, in my opinion, may be derived from our past experience 
and which may serve as useful indications and material for the 
work which every comrade delegate will now be cocina with in. 
his locality. ° 

First of all, when speaking of the political results of our acti- 
vities and the political lessons to be drawn from them, prime place 
must naturally be given to the foreign relations of the Soviet Re- 
public. 

We have always said, both before the October Revolution and 
during the October Revolution, that we regard ourselves, and can 
regard ourselves, only as one of the detachments of the world 
army of the proletariat, a detachment which, moreover, took up an 
advanced position not because of the development and training it 
My 50 ie 
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had received, but because of the unique conditions existing in 
Russia; and that, therefore, the victory of the socialist revolution 
may be regarded as final only when the proletariat has triumphed 
at least in several of the advanced countries. And it is in this re- 
spect that we experienced most difficulty. 

The stake, if one may so express it, we placed on the inter- 
national revolution has been fully justified, if regarded generally. 
But from the standpoint of rate of development, the period we 
have passed through has been an extremely difficult one. We learnt 
to our cost that the development of the revolution in the more 
advanced countries is much slower, much more difficult and much 
more complex. That should not astonish us, for it was naturally 
far easier for a country like Russia to begin the socialist revo- 
lution than it is for advanced countries. At any rate, this slower, 
more complex, more zigzag development of the socialist revolution 
in Western Europe has occasioned us incredible difficulties. And, 
first of all, one is inclined to ask: How can we explain the miracle 
that the Soviet power has managed to maintain itself for two years 
in a backward, impoverished and war-weary country, in spite of 
the obstinate struggle waged against it first by German imperial- 
ism, which at that time was regarded as omnipotent, and then by 
the imperialism of the Entente, which a year ago settled accounts 
with Germany, knew no competitors and lorded it over every coun- 


_ try of the world without exception. Regarded from the standpoint 


of a simple calculation of forces, of a calculation of military 
strength, that is. indeed a miracle, for the Entente was, and is, im- 
measurably more powerful than we. Nevertheless, what more than 
anything else distinguishes the year under review is the fact that 


_ we gained a tremendous victory—a victory so great that one might 


_ perhaps without exaggeration say that our principal difficulties are 
already behind us. However great may be the dangers and diflicul- 
ties that are still before us, the greatest are presumably already 
behind us. We must clearly understand the reason for this, and, 
what is most important, correctly define our policy in the future. 
For the future will undoubtedly see many attempts on the part 
of the Entente to repeat its intervention and there will probably 
_again, appear the old predatory alliance between the international 


‘ 
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and the Russian capitalists for the restoration of.the power of the 
landlords and capitalists and the overthrow of the Soviet power 
in Russia—in a word, an alliance the aim of which will be to ex- 
tinguish the hearth of the world socialist conflagration which the 
R.S.F.S.R. has become. 

When the history of the Entente intervention and the political 
lesson we received are regarded from this standpoint, I must point 
out that this history falls into three main stages, in each of which 
we secured a profound and lasting victory. 

The first stage, and the one that was naturally most accessible 
and easy for the Entente, was its attempt to destroy Soviet Russia 
by means of its own troops. Of course, after the Entente had 
defeated Germany it still had armies of millions of men at its 
disposal, armies that had not yet openly declared for peace and had 
not yet recovered from their scare of the bugbear of German im- 
perialism with which they had been frightened in every Western 
country. Of course, at that time, from the military standpoint and 
the standpoint of foreign politics, it meant nothing for the En- 
tente to take a tenth part of its armies and dispatch it to Russia. 
You must note that it had complete mastery over the seas, complete 
mastery over the:navy. The transport of troops and supplies was 
entirely in its hands. Had the Entente, which hated us as only the 
bourgeoisie can hate a socialist revolution, in any way succeeded 


in throwing one-tenth of its armies against us at that time, there is © 


not the slightest doubt that the fate of Soviet Russia would have 


ree i 
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been sealed and the same lot would have befallen her as befell |} 


Hungary.* 

Why could not the Entente do this? It landed troops in Mur- 
mansk. The campaign:in Siberia was undertaken with the aid of 
Entente troops, and Japanese troops are still occupying a remote 
part of Eastern Siberia, while the troops of all the states of the 


Entente were to be found, although not in large numbers, in every ~ 
part of Western Siberia. Furthermore, French troops were landed — 


in the South of Russia.** This was the first stage of the inter- 
national interference in our affairs, the first attempt, so to speak, 


to throttle the Soviet power with the aid of troops which the En- — 


tente took from its own armies, i.e., the workers and peasants of 


\ 
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the more advanced countries. And these troops, moreover, were ex- 
cellently equipped; and, generally, from the standpoint of the 
technical and material conditions of the campaign, there was no 
demand that the Entente was not in a position to satisfy. No ob- 
stacles hampered it. How then is one to explain the failure of this 
attempt? The end of it was that the Entente was obliged to with- 
draw its troops from Russia, because these troops proved unfit for 
a war against revolutionary Soviet Russia. That, comrades, has 
always been our chief and fundamental argument. We declared 
from the very beginning of the revolution that we were a party 
of the international proletariat, and that, no matter how great the 
difficulties of the revolution were, a time would come when at the 
most critical moment the sympathy and the solidarity of the workers 
oppressed by international imperialism would make themselves felt. 
For this we were accused of utopianism. But experience has shown 
that if we cannot always rely on action being taken by the proleta- 
riat, and if we cannot always rely on all the actions it takes, it may 
nevertheless be said that these two years of world history have 
proved that we were a thousand times right. The attempt of the 
British and French to throttle Soviet Russia with the aid of their 
own troops, an attempt which promised them certain and easy suc- 
cess in the shortest possible time, ended in failure: the British troops 
were withdrawn from Archangel, the French troops which had been 
landed in the South were sent back to their native country. And 
now we know—for in spite of the blockade, in spite of the ring 
surrounding us, news nevertheless is reaching us from Western 
Europe, we are receiving, although irregularly, copies of the Brit- 
ish and French papers—we know that letters from British sol- 
diers in the Archangel region nevertheless have reached England 
and have been published there. We know that the name of the 
French woman, Comrade Jeanne Labourbe, who came to work in 
a Communist spirit among the French workers and soldiers and 
was shot in Odessa, became known to the whole French proletariat; 
her name became a fighting slogan, a name around which the 
French workers, irrespective of the factional currents of syndical- 
ism which appeared so difficult to overcome, all united in an at- 
tack on world imperialism. What Comrade Radek—who happily, 
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so we are today informed, has been released by Germany and 
whom perhaps we shall very soon see [applause]|—what Comrade 
Radek once wrote, namely, that the soil of Russia, heated by 
the fire of revolution, will prove inaccessible to the troops of the 
Entente, what appeared a mere exaggeration of a publicist, has 
been faithfully borne out in practice. And, indeed, in spite of our 
backwardness, in spite of the difficulties accompanying our strug- 
gle, the workers and peasants of England and France have proved 
incapable of fighting us on our own soil. The result was in our 
favour. When they attempted to bring vast military forces against 
us—without which success was impossible—it led, thanks to a 
sure class instinct, to the fact that the French and British soldiers 
only carried away with them from Russia that canker of Bolshevism 
which the German imperialists were fighting when they expelled 
our ambassadors from Berlin. They thought to barricade them- 
selves thereby against the canker of Bolshevism, which has now 
spread over the whole of Germany and strengthened the working 
class movement. The victory we gained in compelling the with- 
drawal of the British and French troops was the greatest victory 
we have gained over the Entente. We have deprived it of its sol- 
diers. We replied to its immense military and technical superiority 
by depriving it of this superiority, thanks to the solidarity of the 
toilers against the imperialist governments. 

And here was revealed how superficial and vague is the judg- 
ment formed of these pseudo-democratic countries on the basis of 
the symptoms by which these countries are usually judged. There 
is a solid bourgeois majority in their parliaments. That is what 
they call “democracy.” Capital dominates and stifles everything, 
to this day it resorts to a military censorship, and this they call 
“democracy.” Among their millions of numbers of newspapers 
and magazines you will not find even an insignificant proportion 
which say anything even vaguely favouring the Bolsheviks. That is 
why they declared: “We are safe from the Bolsheviks, there is order 
in our country.” And this order they call “democracy.” How is it 
then to be explained that a small number of British soldiers and 
French sailors could have compelled the withdrawal of the Entente 
troops from Russia? There is something wrong here. Presumably, 
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the masses of the people, even in England, France and America, are 
for us; presumably, all this top structure is a fraud, as the Socialists 
who refuse to betray socialism have always declared; presumably, 
bourgeois parliamentarism, bourgeois democracy and bourgeois 
freedom of the press mean freedom only for the capitalists, free- 
dom to bribe public opinion, to exert pressure on it by all the 
weight of money. That is what the Socialists always said, until the 
imperialist war divided them into their separate national camps 
and transformed each national group of Socialists into the lackeys 
of their own bourgeoisie. That is what the Socialists said before the 
war, that is what the internationalists and Bolsheviks always said 
during the war. It all turned out to-be true. All that tophamper, all 
that showy side, was a sheer fraud, which ‘is becoming more and 
more apparent to the masses. They talk loudly about democracy, 
but they did not dare to announce in a single parliament in the 
world that they were declaring war on Soviet Russia. And so, in a 
number of bourgéois publications that reach us—French, British 
and American—we find the proposal: “The heads of the govern- 
ment must be impeached for having violated the constitution by 
waging war on Russia without having declared war.” When, where, 
in accordance with which paragraph of the constitution, by what 
parliament has it been sanctioned? Where have the representatives 
ever been assembled, even after the preliminary imprisonment of 
all the Bolsheviks and bolchévisants, as the French press puts it? 
Even under such conditions they could not announce in their par- 
liaments that they were waging war on Russia. That id the reason 
why the troops of England and France, which were so magni- 
ficently armed and had never known defeat, were unable to smash 
‘us and withdrew from Archangel in the North and from the South. 
_ That was our first and principal victory, because it was not only 
‘a military victory, and not even a military victory at all, but a 
victory of the international solidarity of the toilers, for the sake 
_of which we had started the whole revolution, and in reference to 

‘which we said that, however much we might be called upon to 
bear, all our sacrifices would be compensated a hundredfold by the 

development of the inevitable international revolution. This was 

‘shown by the fact that in the field in which the coarsest material 
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factors are operative, the military field, we defeated the Entente by 
depriving it of its workers and peasants clad in soldier’s uniform. 

This first victory was followed by the second stage in the inter- 
ference of the Entente in our affairs, Every nation is headed by a 
group of politicians who possess excellent experience, and who 
therefore, having lost one card, put their stakes on another, taking 
advantage of their mastery of the world. There is not a single 
country, there is not a single corner of the globe left where British, 
French and American finance capital is not virtually in complete 
control. On this was based their new attempt, which was to compel 
the small states surrounding Russia, many of which had emanci- 
pated themselves and secured the possibility of declaring their in- 
dependence only during the period of the war—Poland, Esthonia,. 
Finland, Georgia, the Ukraine, etc.—to wage war on Russia with 
the assistance of British, French and American money. 

You probably remember, comrades, the news that appeared in 
our newspapers regarding a speech made by the British Minister 
Churchill in which he declared that fourteen states would join the 
attack on Russia and that Petrograd would fall by September and 
Moscow by December. I have heard that Churchill subsequently 
denied this report,* but it was taken from the Swedish newspaper 
Politiken of August 28. But even if this source were to prove in- 
correct, we know very well that such indeed was the spirit of the 
activities of Churchill and the British imperialists. We know very 
well that every means of pressure was brought to bear on Finland, 
Esthonia and the other small countries to get them to wage war 
against Soviet Russia. I had occasion to read an editorial in the 
English newspaper The Times, the most influential bourgeois paper, 
in England—an editorial written at the time when Yudenich’s 
iroops, which were known to have been supplied and equipped by 
the Entente and transported on Entente vessels, were stationed 
several miles from Petrograd and when Detskoye Selo was taken.! 
This article was a veritable campaign, in which every form of 
pressure was brought to bear—military, diplomatic and historical. 

1 Detskoye (formerly Tsarskoye) Selo, situated near Leningrad, was oc- 


cupied by Yudenich’s troops on December 21, 1919, but on December 24 it was 
reeaptured by the Red Army after a fierce fight.—Ed. 
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British capital attacked Finland, to which it presented an ulti- 
matum: “The whole world has its eyes on Finland,” said the 
British capitalists, “the whole fate of Finland will depend on whe- 
ther she understands her mission and whether she will help to stem 
the filthy, muddy and bloody tide of Bolshevism and _ liberate 
Russia.” And in return for this great and moral cause, for this 
noble and civilised cause, Finland was promised so many million 


_ pounds sterling, some piece of land or other, certain benefits or 


other. And what was the result? It was a time when Yudenich’s 


troops were only a few miles from Petrograd and when Denikin had 


advanced north of Orel, when, had they received the slightest assis- 
tance, the fate of Petrograd would have been decided in favour of our 
enemiesin the briefest possible time and with insignificant sacrifices. 

The Entente brought all its weight to bear on Finland; and 
Finland was up to her ears in debt to the Entente. Not only was she 
in debt, but she could not exist for a single month without the 
support of those countries. How are we to explain the “miracle,” 
the fact that we won the contest against such opponents? And win 
we did: Finland did not go to war, Yudenich was beaten, and De- 
nikin was beaten, and this at a moment when, had they acted in 
concert, the struggle would have been settled in favour of interna- 
tional capitalism in the surest and quickest manner. We won the 
contest against international imperialism in this most serious and 
desperate of trials. How did we win? How could such a “miracle” 
have happened? The reason was that the Entente played the cards 
which all capitalist states play, acting entirely and exclusively by 
means of deceit and pressure, with the result that every action it 
took aroused a counteraction, so that the advantage was in our 
favour. We were badly armed, we were exhausted, and we said to 
the Finnish workers who had been crushed by the Finnish bour- 
geoisie: “You must not fight us.” The Entente had all the power of 
its armaments, its external might, all the food advantages it was in 


a position to offer these countries, and it demanded that they 


should wage war on us. We won that contest. We won, because the 
Entente no longer had troops of its own to fling against us and was 
obliged to resort to the forces of the small nationalities. And the 
smal] nationalities—not only the workers and peasants, but even 
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a fairly large section of the bourgeoisie, which had suppressed 
the working class—when they heard talk about democracy and 
independence, thought (from our standpoint it may appear fool- 
ish, but a man’s folly can be revealed to him only by his own 
experience), they had the insolence—insolence from the point of 
view of ‘the Entente, but stupidity from our point of view—to 
take these promises seriously and to think that independence really 
meant independence, and not a means of enriching the French and 
British capitalists. They thought democracy meant living in free- 
dom, and not that every American billionaire might plunder their 
country and every noble-blooded officer might behave like a boor 
and become an impudent profiteer ready to do any dirty job for 
a few hundred per cent profit. That was the reason for our victory. 
When the Entente brought pressure to bear on the small countries, 
on each of these fourteen countries, it met with resistance. The 
Finnish bourgeoisie, which has stifled thousands of Finnish work- 


ers during the White terror and knows that it will never be » 


forgiven for having done so, and that it is no longer backed by the 
German bayonets which enabled it to do so—this Finnish bour- 
geoisie hates the Bolsheviks with all the vehemence with which a 
plunderer -hates the workers who have thrown him off. Never- 
theless, the Finnish bourgeoisie said to itself: “If we follow the 
instructions of the Entente it means losing absolutely all hope of 
independence.” And this independence had been granted them by 
the Bolsheviks in November (October) 1917, when there was a 
bourgeois government in Finland. And so, wide circles of the 
Finnish bourgeoisie wavered. We won the contest against the En- 
tente because the latter counted upon the small nations and at the 
same time repelled them. 
This experience has confirmed on a vast, on a historic scale 
- what we have always said. There are two forces on earth that can 
determine the fate of mankind. One force is international capital- 
ism, and should it be victorious it will reveal its power in endless 
brutalities, as is shown by the history of development of every — 
small nation. The other force is the international proletariat, which 
is fighting for the socialist revolution with the aid of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which it calls the democracy of the workers, 
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e were disbelieved ‘both by the vacillating elements in Russia and 

ay the bourgeoisie of the small countries; they called us utopians 
md robbers, and even worse, for there is no accusation, however 
ysurd and monstrous, which was not levelled against us. And 
when part of this bourgeoisie, both the petty bourgeoisie and the 
ddle bourgeoisie, was directly faced with the question whether 
: follow the Entente and help it to throttle the Bolsheviks, or help 
the Bolsheviks by remaining neutral—it turned out that we had 
jwon the contest and secured neutrality, although we had no treaties, 
hereas England, France and America had all sorts of promissory 
notes and all sorts of treaties. The small countries acted as we 
wanted them to act not because the Polish, Finnish, Lithuanian 
and Latvian bourgeoisie found any satisfaction in conducting their 
policy to the advantage of the Bolsheviks—that, of course, is non- 
sense—but because we were right in our definition of the historical 
and world forces, namely, that either bestial capital would triumph, 
in which case, no matter how democratic the republic, it would 
‘stifle | every small nation in the world, or the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat would triumph, which was the only hope for the toilers 
and for all small, downtrodden and weak nations. We proved to 
be right not unly in the theory, but also in the practice of world 
olitics. When this contest for the troops of Finland and Lithuania 
Was forced on us, we won it, although they could have crushed us 
with the most insignificant forces. In spite of the fact that the En- 
tente threw everything on to the scales—its vast financial pressure. 
military power and supplies of food—in order to compel Finland 
act, we nevertheless won the contest. 
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Here we had occuring on an international scale what had 
occurred in the case of the Siberian peasant who believed in the 
Constituent Assembly and helped the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the Mensheviks to join forces with Kolchak and smash us. But 
when he came to feel that Kolchak was the representative of the 
dictatorship, the exploiting and predatory dictatorship of the 
landlords and capitalists, a dictatorship worse than the dictator- 
ship of the tsars, he organised the series of powerful revolts in 
Siberia of which we are obtaining precise reports from our com- 
rades, and which now guarantee the complete return to us of 
Siberia, this time a deliberate return. What had taken place in the 
case of the Siberian muzhik, in spite of his backwardness and poli- 
tical ignorance, now took place on a much larger scale, a historic 
scale, in the case of the smal! nationalities. They hated the Bolshe- 
viks; certain of them had crushed the Bolsheviks with a bloody 
hand, by means of a savage White terror. But when they saw the 
“‘liberators,” the British officers, they came to realise what British 
and American “democracy” means. When the representatives of 
the British and American bourgeoisie appeared in Finland and 
Esthonia they began their throttling work with an insolence 
exceeding that of the Russian imperialists, because the Russian im- 
perialists were representatives of olden days and did not know 
how to throitle as it should be done, whereas these people know 
how to throttle and do it thoroughly. 

That is why our victory in the second stage is much more 


stable than at present appears. I am in no way exaggerating, and 


I regard exaggeration as extremely dangerous. I have not the 
slightest doubt that further attempts will be made to hound now 
one and now another of the small border states against us. These 
attempts will be made because the small states are entirely de- 
pendent on the Entente and because all this talk of freedom, in- 
dependence and democracy is sheer hypocrisy. The Entente can 
compel them to take up arms against us once more. But if such an 
attempt failed at so convenient a time, when it would have been 
so easy to wage war on us, it seems to me that it can definitely 
be said that in this respect the greatest difficulties are already 
over. This we are entitled to say without the slightest exaggeration, 
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even though we realise that the vast superiority of forces is on the 
side of the Entente. Our triumph is a durable one. Attempts will 
be made, but we shall defeat them much more easily, because, in 
spite of their bourgeois system, the small states have become con- 

-vinced by experience, not by theory—these gentlemen are not 
much use as far as theory is concerned—that the Entente is a more 
insolent and rapacious beast than the Bolsheviks appear to them 
to be—the Bolsheviks, with whom children and civilised citizens 
are frightened all over Europe. 

But our successes dit not stop there. In the first place, we 
deprived the Entente of its workers and peasants; in the second 
place, we secured the neutrality of the small nationalities, which 
are the slaves of the Entente; and thirdly, within the Entente 

' countries themselves we have begun to deprive the Entente of the 
petty bourgeoisie and the educated middle classes which used to be 
entirely hostile to us. In order to show this, I will take the liberty 
of referring to ’Humanité1 of October 26, which I have in my 
hand. This paper, which has always belonged to the Second Inter- 
national, was rabidly chauvinistic during the war. It shared the 
standpoint of such Socialists as our Mensheviks and Right Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, and to this day plays the part of a mediator. 
It declares that it is convinced that the state of mind of the 
workers has undergone a change. It was not in Odessa that it saw 
this, but on the streets and at meetings in Paris, at which the 
workers refused to give a hearing to anybody who dared to utter 
a single word against Bolshevik Russia. And as politicians who 

have learnt something in the course of several revolutions, as 
people who know what the masses of the people represent, they 
dare not even whisper in favour of intervention and all declare 
themselves hostile to intervention. But that is not all. Apart from 
the fact that such statements are made by Socialists (they call 

_ themselves Socialists although we have long known what sort of 
Socialists they are), in this same issue of /’Humanité of October 26 

_ from which I am quoting there is a declaration by a number of rep- 


1 From 1904 to 1920 l’'Humanité was the central organ of the French Social- 
_ ist Party, which was affiliated to the Second International. Since 1920 this 
. paper has been the central organ of the French Communist Party.—Ed. 
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resentatives of the French intelligentsia and of French public 
opinion. In this declaration, the signatures to which are headed by 
that of Anatole France and include that of Ferdinand Buisson, I 
counted seventy-one names of representatives of the bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia known to the whole of France. These people declare that 
they are opposed to interference in the affairs of Russia, because 
the blockade, the resort to killing by starvation, from which child- 
ren and old people are perishing, is an outrage to culture and 
civilisation, and that they cannot tolerate it. And the well-known 
French historian Aulard, who is thoroughly imbued with the bour- 
geois outlook, says in a letter: 


“As a Frenchman, I am an enemy of the Bolsheviks; as a Frenchman, 
I am a supporter of democracy, and it would be ridiculous to suspect me of the 
contrary. But when I read that France is inviting Germany to take part in 
the blockade of Russia, when I read that France has addressed such a proposal 
to Germany, a blush of shame mounts my cheeks.” 


This is perhaps merely a verbal expression of feeling on the 
part of a representative of the intelligentsia; but it may be said 
that this is our third victory over imperialist France, a victory won 
on French territory. That is what is shown by this declaration, a 
faltering and pitiful declaration in itself, a declaration of the in- 
telligentsia, who, as we have seen in tens and hundreds of instances, 
can make a million times more noise than their strength warrants, 
but who possess the quality of being a good barometer and of indi- 
cating whither the petty bourgeoisie is tending, whither thoroughly 
bourgeois public opinion is tending. If we have achieved such re- 
sults within France herself, where every bourgeois newspaper 
writes of us only in the most mendacious terms, we can say to our- 
selves that a second Dreyfus case is starting in France, only on a 
much larger scale. At that time the bourgeois intelligentsia fought 
clericalism and the military reaction; the working class of that 
time could not regard this as its cause. At that time there did not 
exist the objective conditions and the profound revolutionary sen- 
timent which exist now. But now? If, after the recent victory at the 


olls of the most rabid reaction,* and under the regime which is __ 
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now being applied towards the Bolsheviks, the French bourgeois in- 
tellectuals declare that they are ashamed of the alliance between 
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ultra-reactionary France and ultra-reactionary Germany for the 
purpose of starving out the workers and peasants of Russia, we 
may say to ourselves, comrades, that this is a third victory, a great 
victory. And I should like to see how, with such a situation within 
their states, Messrs. Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Wilson will 
carry out the plan for a new attack on Russia which they are med- 
itating. Try it, gentlemen! [Applause.] 

Comrades, I repeat, it would be a great mistake to be too 
incautious in the conclusions to be drawn from this. They will 
renew their attempts, of that there can be no doubt. But we are 
absolutely convinced that however great the forces with which 


‘these attempts are undertaken they will fail. We may say that 


the civil war we waged at the cost of such infinite sacrifice has 
been successful. It has been successful not only in Russia, but 
also on a world-wide historical scale. Every one of the conclusions 
I have here drawn was based on the results of the military cam- 
paign. That is why, I repeat, every fresh attempt will be doomed 
to failure. For they are now much weaker than before, while we 
have become much stronger after our victories over Kolchak 
and Yudenich and the victory over Denikin which has already 
begun and which apparently will end in complete victory. Was 
not Kolchak supported by the all-powerful Entente? Did not the 
peasants of the Urals and Siberia, who cast the least number of 
votes for the Bolsheviks in the elections to the Constituent As- 
sembly, solidly support the front of the Constituent Assembly, 
which at that time was the front of the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries? Were they not the best of the human material 
opposed to the Communists? Was not Siberia a country where 
large landlordism had never been known and where we were unable 
to lend immediate aid to the peasant masses as we were to the 
peasants of Russia proper? What did Kolchak lack in order to 


gain a victory over us? He lacked what all imperialists lack: he 
_ remained an exploiter; he was obliged to act amidst the heritage 


of the World War, which permitted him only to talk of democracy 
and freedom, whereas all that was possible was one of two 
dictatorships: either the dictatorship of the exploiters, who savagely 
defend their privileges and who declare that they must be paid 
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tribute on the promissory notes by means of which they want to 
extort billions from the people, or the dictatorship of the work- 
ers, which is fighting the power of the capitalists and desires to — 
consolidate the power of the toilers. It was this alone that caused 
Kolchak’s collapse. It was in this way, not by the ballot—which, 
of course, under certain circumstances is not a bad way—but by 
action that the peasant of Siberia and the Urals determined his 
lot. In the summer of 1918 he was dissatisfied with the Bolsheviks. 
When he saw that the Bolsheviks were compelling the surrender 
of surplus grain at a non-profiteering price, he went over to Kol- 
chak. Now he has seen and compared, and has come to a differ- 
ent conclusion. He has come to understand that, despite all the 
science preached him, because he learnt from his own painful 
experience what many Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
refuse to learn from science [applause], namely, that there can 
only be two dictatorships, that one must choose either the dicta- 
torship of the workers—and that means helping all the toilers to 
throw off the yoke of the exploiters—or the dictatorship of the 
exploiters. We have won over the peasant; we have shown in 
practice—a most painful practice, one accompanied by incredible 
difficulties—that we, the representatives of the working class, are 
able to lead the peasantry much better and with greater success 
than any other party. Other parties love to accuse us of waging 
war on the peasants and of not being able to conclude a proper 
agreement with them, and they all offer us their noble and well- 
intentioned services to reconcile us with the peasants. We must 
humbly thank you, gentlemen, but we do not think you can do it. 
And we, at least, have long ago shown that we can do it. We did 
not draw charming pictures for the peasant; we did not say that 
he could emerge from capitalist society without iron discipline 
and without the firm power of the working class; we did not say 
that a mere accumulation of ballots can solve the historic question 
of the struggle against capital. We said bluntly that dictatorship 
was a harsh word, a painful word, a bloody word; but we said 
that the dictatorship of the workers would secure him the removal 
of the yoke of the exploiters—and we proved to be right. The 
peasant, having experienced both dictatorships in practice, has 
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chosen the dictatorship of the working class, and will follow it 
until complete victory is achieved. [Applause.] 

Comrades, it follows from what I have said about our foreign 
successes—and I think I need not dwell on this very much—that 
we must repeat our proposal for peace in the calmest and most 
businesslike manner. We must do so because we have made this 
proposal frequently. And every time we did so we gained in the 
eyes of every educated person, even if he was our enemy, and a 
blush of shame would mantle his cheeks. That was the case when 
Bullitt came here, when he was received by Comrade Chicherin, 
talked to him and to me, and when in the course of a few hours we 

concluded a preliminary peace treaty.* And he assured us (those 
gentiemen love to brag) that America was everything—and who 
reckoned with France in view of the might of America? And when 
we had signed that treaty the French and British Ministers made 
this kind of gesture. [Lenin makes an expressive movement of the 
foot. Laughter.| Bullitt was left with a scrap of paper. He was 
told: “Who could have thought you so naive, so foolish as to 
‘believe in the democracy of England and France?” And as a 
result, I read in this same number the full text of the treaty with Bul- 
litt in French. [Applause.| And it has been printed in all English 
_ and American papers. As a result, they have exposed themselves 
to the whole world as either rogues or infants—let them choose! 
And the sympathies of everybody, even of the middle classes, even 
"of the educated bourgeois who remember that at one time they 
fought their own tsars and kings, are on our side, for we signed 
most onerous terms of peace in a most businesslike manner, and 
_ said: “The blood of our workers and soldiers is too dear a price 
to pay; we shall pay you, like the merchants you are, a heavy 
tribute as the price of peace; we consent to pay a heavy tribute in 
order to save the lives of our workers and peasants.” I therefore 
think that much argument is not needed, and at the end of my 
speech I shall read the draft of the resolution which, on behalf of 
the Congress of Soviets, will express our unswerving desire to pursue 
a policy of peace. [Applause.] 

I should now like to pass from the international and military 
part of my report to the political part. 
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We have gained three huge successes over the Entente, but 
they were far from being merely military successes. They were 
successes gained by the dictatorship of the working class, and 
each of these successes strengthened our position. And not only 
because our enemy grew weaker and lost his troops; our inter- 
national position was strengthened because we gained in the eyes 
of toiling humanity and even in the eyes of many members of the 
bourgeoisie. And in this respect the victories we gained over Kolchak 
and Yudenich and are now gaining over Denikin will enable us in 
future to continue winning sympathy by peaceful means, and much 
more than before. 

We have always been accused of terrorism. It is a current ac- 
cusation and never leaves the pages of the press. We are accused 
of having established terrorism as a principle. To this we reply: 
“You yourselves do not believe this slander.” This same historian, 
Aulard, who wrote the letter to l’ Humanité, writes: 


“T have studied history, and when I read that the Bolsheviks consist en- 
tirely of freaks, monsters, and bogies, I say that the same was said of Robes- 
pierre and Danton. I do not mean to compare the present Russians with these 
great men. There is no similarity, not the slightest similarity. But, as a his- 
torian, I say that one cannot believe every rumour.” 


When a bourgeois historian begins to talk in this fashion we 
realise that the lies spread about us are beginning to lose their 
effect. We say that the terror was forced on us. They forget that 
terrorism was provoked by the attacks of the all-powerful Entente. 
Is it not terrorism when an international fleet blockades a starv- 
ing country? Is it not terrorism when foreign representatives, 
relying on alleged diplomatic immunity, organise White Guard 
rebellions?* After all, one must regard things soberly. One must 
realise that international imperialism has staked everything to 
crush the revolution; it stops at nothing and says: “One Com- 
munist for every officer, and we shall win!” And they are right. 
If we had tried to influence these troops, created by the inter- 


national plunderers and brutalised by war, if we had tried to sway — 


them by words and arguments, if we had tried to sway them by 
anything but terror, we would not have held out even for two 


months, we would have been fools. The terror was forced on us 
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by the terrorism of the Entente, by the terrorism of all-powerful 
capitalism, which stifled and is stifling workers and peasants and 
is condemning them to starvation solely for the reason that they 
are fighting for the freedom of their country. And every step in 
our success over this prime cause of the terror will inevitably mean 
that we shall be able in our administrative work to forego this 
method of conviction and persuasion. 
What we say of terrorism applies also to our attitude towards 
the vacillating elements. We are accused of having created in- 
credibly difficult conditions for the middle classes, the bourgeois 
intellectuals. We say that the imperialist war was a continuation 
of the imperialist policy and therefore led to revolution. During 
the imperialist war everybody felt that it was being waged by the 
bourgeoisie on behalf of its own rapacious interests, that while 
the people were perishing in the war the bourgeoisie was piling 
up wealth. That is its fundamental motive, the motive that inspires 
sits policy in every country, and that is what is ruining it and will 
ruin it completely. But our war is a continuation of the policy 
of the revolution, and every worker and peasant knows—and 
if he does not know it he instinctively feels and sees it—that this 
war is being waged as a defence against the exploiters, that it is 
a war which is imposing burdens most of all on the workers and 
peasants, but which will stop at nothing to transfer those burdens 
to other classes. We know that it is much more difficult for them 
than for the workers and peasants because they belonged to a 
_ privileged class. But we assert that when it is a matter of liberat- 
ing millions of toilers from exploitation, a government which 
would hesitate to lay the burden of sacrifice on other classes 
would be not a socialist government, but a government of traitors. 
We are laying the burden on the middle classes because the gov- 
ernments of the Entente have placed us in an incredibly diffi- 
cult situation. And—as we see from the experience of our revolu- 


_ tion, although I cannot dwell on it now—every stage in our victory 
_ is accompanied by the fact that, in spite of all their waverings 


and innumerable attempts to turn back, larger and larger numbers 
of representatives of the vacillating elements are becoming con- 
_ vinced that there is indeed no choice except between a dictatorship 
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of the toilers and the power of the exploiters. If times have been diffi- 
cult for these elements, it is not the Bolshevik government that is 
to blame, but the White Guards and the Entente. And a victory 
over them will be a real and durable condition for the improve- 
ment of the position of these classes. In this connection, com- 
rades, in passing to the lessons of our political experience within 
the country, I should like to say a few words about the significance 
of the war. 

Our war is a continuation of the policy of the revolution, of 
the policy of overthrowing the exploiters, the capitalists and the 
landlords. That is why our war, unutterably difficult though it 
may be, is earning us the sympathies of the workers and peasants. 
War is not only a continuation of politics but also a summation of 
politics; it is an education in politics in this incredibly difficult 
war which has been forced on us by the landlords and capitalists 
with the aid of the all-powerful Entente. The workers and peas- 
ants have learnt much in the fire of war. The workers have learnt 
how to use the power of the state and how to make every step a 
source of propaganda and education; they have learnt how to 
make the Red Army, the majority of which is composed of peas- 
ants, an instrument for the enlightenment of the peasantry and 
how to make the Red Army an instrument for using the bourgeois 
experts. We know that the vast majority of these bourgeois experts 
are, and are bound to be, opposed to us, for here their nature 
makes itself felt. We must not cherish any illusions on this score. 
Hundreds and thousands of these experts betrayed us. But tens 
of thousands of them served us ever more faithfully, because they 
were won over to our side in the course of the struggle itself, 
and because the revolutionary enthusiasm which. has performed 
miracles in the Red Army arose from the fact that we served and 
satisfied the interests of the workers and peasants. The fact that 
the workers and peasants, knowing what they are fighting for, 
are harmoniously collaborating did its work, so that larger and 
larger numbers of people who came over to us from the other 
camp have sometimes unwittingly become transformed and are 
becoming transformed into our witting supporters. 

Comrades, the task which now faces us is to transfer the ex- 
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perience we acquired in our military operations to the field of 
peaceful construction. Nothing fills us with greater joy in welcom- 
ing the Seventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets as the turning 
point in the history of Soviet Russia than the fact that the prin- 
cipal phase of civil war is now behind us, while before us lies the 
principal phase of peaceful construction, which is attracting all 
of us, which we desire to undertake, which we must undertake, 
and to which we shall devote our efforts and our lives. We are now 
in a position to say, on the basis of the painful experiences of the 
war, that in the principal sphere—the military and foreign sphere 
—we have proved to be the victors. The path of peaceful construc- 
tion is opening before us. We must, of course, remember that the 
enemy is watching us at every step and will make numerous at- 
tempts to overthrow us, using every method at his disposal: vio- 
lence, fraud, bribery, conspiracy, etc. Our task now is to direct 
the whole experience gained in military affairs to the solution of 
the principal problems of peaceful construction. I shall name these 
principal problems. First of all, there is the food problem, the 
problem of bread. 

We conducted a strenuous fight against prejudice and habit. 
On the one hand, the peasant is a toiler, who has experienced the 
yoke of the landlord and the capitalist for decades, and knows 
with the instinct of an oppressed man that they are cruel beasts 
who will not hesitate to shed oceans of blood in order to recover 
their power. But, on the other hand, the peasant is a property- 
- owner. He desires to sell his grain freely, he wants “free trade.” 
He does not understand that freedom to sell grain in a starving 


__ country means freedom to profiteer, that it means the freedom of 


the rich to pile up wealth. And we say that we will never consent 
to this, that we will rather lay down our lives than give way on 
this point. 

We know that we are here pursuing a policy which lies in the 
workers persuading the peasants to give their grain in the form of a 
loan, since paper money is not the equivalent of, has not the same 
value as grain. The peasant lets us have his grain at fixed prices, 
and receives not goods, for we have no goods, but slips of coloured 
paper in return. He gives his grain as a loan and we say to him: 
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“If you are a man of toil, can you deny that this is just? How 
can you fail to agree that those who have surpluses of grain must 
Joan them at fixed prices, and not dispose of them by profiteering; 
for profiteering is a return to capitalism, a return to exploitation, 
a return to all we are fighting against?” That is an immense diffi- 
culty, it was marked by great vacillation. There are many steps 
we have taken and are taking gropingly; but we have gained our 
fundamental experience. When you hear the report of Comrade 
Tsurupa, or of other food workers, you will see that when the 
state says to the peasants that they must give their grain as a loan, 
they are growing used to the food requisitions; you will see that 
we have information from a number of volosts 1 that the food re- 
quisitions have been fulfilled one hundred per cent; that, insigni- 
ficant as our successes are, nevertheless there are successes; and 
that our food policy is enabling the peasant to understand ever 
more clearly that if he wants freedom to trade in grain in an im- 
poverished country ... he must go back and try Kolchak and Den- 
ikin. We shall resist that to the last drop of blood. There can 
be no compromise here. On this fundamental question, the question 
of grain, we shall see to it that there shall be no profiteering, that the 
sale of grain shall not enrich the wealthy, and that all surpluses of 
grain obtained on state land by the efforts of generations of toilers 
shall be the property of the state; that now, when the state is im- 
poverished, surpluses of grain shall be supplied by the peasants 
to the workers’ state in the form of a loan. If the peasant does 
this, we shall emerge from all our difficulties, we shall restore in- 
dustry, and the worker will repay his debt to the peasant a 
hundredfold. He will ensure the peasant and his children the pos- 
sibility of existing without working for the landlord and the cap- 
italist. That is what we are telling the peasant, and he is becom- 
ing convinced that there is no other alternative. The peasant is 
being convinced of this not so much by us as by those gentlemen, 
our opponents, Kolchak and Denikin. They are giving the peasant 

practical lessons in life and are sending him over to our side. 
But, comrades, after the problem of bread there comes another 
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problem, the problem of fuel. In those places where grain is being 
collected, enough has already been procured to feed the hungry 
workers of Petrograd and Moscow. But if you go through the 
working class quarters of Moscow you will find dreadful cold, 
dreadful hardships, which have now been accentuated by the fuel 
problem. Here we are passing through a desperate crisis; here 
we are behind the demand. A number of recent meetings of the 
Council of Defence and the Council of People’s Commissars were 
entirely devoted to working out measures for solving the fuel crisis. 
Comrade Ksandrov has provided material for my speech which 
shows that we have begun to emerge from this desperate crisis. In 
the beginning of October, 16,000 cars were loaded in one week, 
whereas at the end of November the figure had fallen to 10,000 
cars per week. That was a crisis, it was a catastrophe, it meant 
starvation for the workers of a number of mills and factories in 
Moscow, Petrograd and many other places. We are feeling the 
effects of the catastrophe to this very day. We then tackled the 
problem, we mobilised all our forces, and did what we had done 
in the military field. We said that every class conscious person 
must be mobilised for the solution of the fuel problem; that this 
problem must be solved not in the old way of capitalism, 
when the profiteers were rewarded and grew rich in this business 
by obtaining orders. No, we said, solve the problem in the social- 
ist way, the way of self-sacrifice; solve it in the way we saved Red 
Petrograd and liberated Siberia, the way in which we triumphed 
in all times of difficulty, the way we adopted in solving all diffi- 
cult problems of the revolution, and the way in which we shall 
always triumph. And this last week loadings increased from 12,000 
ears to 20,000 cars. We are emerging from this catastrophe, 
but we are still a long way from having completely emerged. 
Every worker must know and remember that without food for 
people and food for industry, i.e., fuel, the country is doomed | 
to disaster. And this applies not only to our country. The news- 
papers report today that in France, a victor country, the railroads 
are coming to a standstill. What then can be said of Russia? France 
will emerge from her crisis by capitalist means, which imply 
profit for the capitalists and continued penury for the masses. 
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Soviet Russia will emerge from the crisis by the discipline and self- 
sacrifice of the workers, by a firm attitude towards the peasants, 
the attitude which the peasant in the long run always understands. 
The peasant will learn by experience that however hard the tran- 
sition may be, and however firm the hand of the state power of 
the workers, it is the hand of the toiler who is fighting for the 
union of the toiling masses and for the complete abolition of all 
forms of exploitation. 

A third scourge is menacing us—lice, typhus.! It is mowing 
down our troops. And here, comrades, we cannot imagine the hor- 
rors that have overtaken the localities infested by typhus. The 
population is helpless, enfeebled and bereft of material resources. 
All life, all public activity, is coming to a standstill. We say: 
“Comrades, all our attention must be devoted to this problem. 
Either the lice triumph over socialism, or socialism will triumph 
over the lice!” And in this question too, comrades, using the same 
methods, we are beginning to achieve successful results. Of course, 
there still are doctors who regard the workers’ government with 
bias and suspicion and prefer to take fees from the rich rather 
than wage the arduous fight against typhus. But they are the 
minority and are growing steadily fewer. The majority see that 
the nation is fighting for its existence, they see that its struggle is 
devoted to solving the main problem in the salvation of all culture. 
And these doctors are bringing to ‘this painful and difficult cause 
a spirit of self-sacrifice not second to that of any military expert. 
They are prepared to devote their strength to the toilers. I must 
say that we are beginning to emerge from this crisis as well. Com- 
rade Semashko has given me some data on the work being done in 
this sphere. According to information received from the front, 
122 doctors and 467 dressers had arrived there on October 1, while 
150 more doctors have been dispatched from Moscow. We have 
grounds for believing that by December 15 the front will receive 

another 800 doctors, who will assist in combating typhus. We 
must devote great attention to this scourge. 

Our main attention must be devoted to consolidating this 
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foundation—grain, fuel and the fight against typhus. Comrades, 
I have felt it all the more necessary to speak of this because a 
certain diffusion of effort has been observable in our socialist 
construction. That is easily understood. When people have de- 
termined to remould the whole world, it is natural that inexperi- 
enced workers and inexperienced peasants should become drawn 
into the work. There can be no doubt that much time will elapse 
before we shall be able correctly to determine what to devote our 
attention to most. It is not surprising that such great historical 
tasks are productive of great conceptions, but side by side with 
such great conceptions we frequently find petty and wretched con- 
ceptions. There have been many cases when we began to build from 
the roof, from a wing or a cornice, while the foundation did not 
receive proper attention. I should like to tell you, as the result of 
my experience, my observations on work performed, my opinion 
that the most urgent task of our policy must be to provide that. 
foundation. Every worker, every organisation and every institution 
must speak of this at every meeting. If we can supply bread, if we 
succeed in increasing the quantity of fuel, if we bend every effort 
to wipe typhus—that product of lack of culture, that product 
of poverty, darkness and ignorance—from the Russian soil, if we 
devote all the strength and experience we gained in the bloody 
war to this bloodless war, we may be assured that in this cause, 
_ which after all is much easier and more humane than war, we shalk 
gain ever greater and greater success. 

We carried out the military mobilisation. Parties which were: 
our most irreconcilable enemies, which defended and are still de- 
fending the ideas of capitalism, as, for instance, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, were obliged to admit, in spite of the accusations: 
hurled at us by the bourgeois imperialists, that the Red Army has 
become an army of the people. That means that in this most diff- 
cult of spheres we have achieved a union between the working 
class and the vast mass of the peasantry, who are coming over to 
the side of the working class, thereby showing the peasantry what: 
the leadership of the working class means. 

The words “dictatorship of the proletariat” frighten the peas- 
_. ants. In Russia they are a bugbear to the peasants. The latter 
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turn against those who use this bugbear. But the peasants now 
know that although the dictatorship of the proletariat is a queer 
Latin word, in practice it is that same Soviet power which is trans- 
ferring the state apparatus to the workers. Hence, it is the loyal 
friend and ally of the toilers and the merciless enemy of all forms 
of exploitation. That is why, in the long run, we shall defeat the 
imperialists. We possess profound sources of strength, a broad and 
deep reservoir of human material, such as is not possessed, and 
never will be possessed, by any bourgeois government. We have 
material upon which we can draw ever more deeply, by passing 
from the advanced workers, not only to the average workers, but 
even lower—to the toiling peasants, to the poor and poorest peas- 
ants. Comrades from Petrograd were recently saying that Petro- 
grad has given all its political workers and cannot give more. But 
when the critical hour struck, Petrograd, as Comrade Zinoviev justly 
remarked, proved magnificent, it seemed to be a city which was 
giving birth to new forces. Workers who appeared to be below 
the average level, who had no state or political experience what- 
‘soever, rose to their full height and provided numerous forces for 
propaganda, agitation and organisation, and performed miracle 
after miracle. Our source of miracles is still very great. All 
strata of workers and peasants not yet drawn into the work are 
our true friends and allies. We have now frequently to rely upon 
these thin strata in the administration of the state. We must 
appeal more and more to the non-members of the Party, both in our 
Party work and in Soviet work; we must resort more and more 
boldly to the services of non-Party workers and peasants, not with 
the purpose of immediately bringing them over to our side, of 
bringing them into our Party—that is not important—but with 
the purpose of arousing in them the consciousness that their help 
is needed for the salvation of the country. When, in those who 
were least of all permitted access by the landlords and capitalists 
to the administration of the state, we inspire the consciousness 
that we are calling on them to join with us in laying the solid 
foundation of the socialist republic, our cause will be absolutely 
invincible. 
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That is why we are in a position to say with absolute certitude, 
on the basis of the experience of the last two years, that every new 
military success will considerably hasten the time—it is already 
close at hand—when we shall devote our forces entirely to peace- 
ful constructive work. We are able to pledge ourselves, on the 
basis of the experience we have gained, that within the next few 
years we shall perform incomparably greater miracles in the work 
of peaceful construction than we performed in these two years of 
successful war against the all-powerful Entente. [ Applause. | 

Comrades, permit me in conclusion to read the draft of a 
resolution which I submit for your approval: 


“The Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic desires to live in 
peace with all nations and to devote all its energies to the work of internal 
construction in order io set going its production, transport and public 
administration on the basis of the Soviet system, in which it hitherto has 
been prevented, firstly, by the oppression of German imperialism and 
then by the intervention of the Entente and by the hunger blockade. 

“The workers’ and peasanis’ government has frequently made pro- 
posals of peace to the Entente powers, to wit, the appeal of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs to the American representative, Mr. 
Poole, on August 5, 1918; to President Wilson on October 24, 1918; 
to all the governments of the Entente, through representatives of neutral 
countries, on November 3, 1918; in the name of the Sixth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets on November 7, 1918; the note of Litvinov in Stock- 
holm to representatives of the Entente on December 23, 1918; finally, 
the appeals of January 12 and January 17, the note to the governments of the 
Entente on February 4, 1919, the draft treaty drawn up together with Bullitt 
on March 12, 1919, and the declaration made through Nansen on May 7, 1919, 

“Fully approving these repeated steps of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Commissars and the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, the Seventh Congress of Soviets once 
More reaffirms its unswerving desire for peace and once more proposes 
to all the powers of the Entente—Great Britain, France, the United 
States of America, Italy and Japan—jointly and severally, to undertake 
immediate negotiations for peace, and charges the All-Russian Central 

| Executive Committee, the Council-of People’s Commissars and the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs systematically to continue this peace policy 
and to adopt all measures necessary for its success.” 
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ComraDes, before commencing my report I must say that, like the 
report at the preceding congress, it is divided into two parts: 
political and organisational. This division first of all leads us to 
inquire what shape the work of the Central Committee assumed 
in its external, its organisational aspect. Our Party has now been 
existing a whole year without J. M. Sverdlov, and his loss was 
bound to be reflected in the whole organisation of the Central 
Committee. No one so successfully united organisational and polit- 
ical work in one person as did Comrade Sverdlov, and we were 
obliged to attempt to make up for his work by the work of a com- 
mittee. 


\ 
During the year under review the current daily work of the ~ 


Central Committee was conducted by the two bodies elected by 
the Plenum of the Central Committee: the Organisation Bureau 
of the Central Committee and the Political Bureau of the Centra} 
Committee. In order to achieve harmony and consistency in the 
decisions of these bodies the Secretary acted as a member of both. 
The practice established was that the main function of the Organ- 
isation Bureau was to distribute the forces of the Party, while the 
function of the Political Bureau was to deal with political ques- 
tions. It goes without saying that this distinction is to a certain 
extent artificial: it is obvious that no policy is practicable that 
does not find expression in appointments and transferring people 
from one post to another. Consequently, every organisational 
question assumes a political significance, and the practice became 
established whereby the demand of a single member of the Central 
Committee was sufficient to have any question fox any reason 
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whatsoever examined as a political question. To have attempted to 
divide the functions of the Central Committee in any other way 
would hardly have been expedient and would hardly have been 
justified in practice. 

This method of conducting business was productive of extreme- 
ly favourable results: no difficulties have arisen between the two 
bureaus on any occasion. The work of these bodies on the whole 
proceeded harmoniously, and the practical execution of their 
decisions was facilitated by the presence of the Secretary. Further- 
more, the Secretary of the Party entirely and exclusively carried out 
the will of the Central Committee. It must be emphasised from the 
very outset, so as to remove all misunderstanding, that only the 
corporate decisions of the Central Committee adopted in the Organ- 
isation Bureau or in the Political Bureau, or in the Plenum of the 
Central Committee—such matters exclusively were carried into ef- 
fect by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Party. Were it 
otherwise, the Central Committee could not function properly. 

After these brief remarks on the distribution of work within 
the Central Committee, I shall proceed to my task, viz., the report 
of the Central Committee. To present a report of the political 
work of the Central Committee is a difficult task if understood in 
the literal sense of the term. A vast amount of the work of the 
Political Bureau during this year consisted in making current de- 
cisions on all questions bearing on policy or involving the opera- 
tions of all the Soviet and Party organisations and of all organ- 
isations of the working class, or embracing and tending to direct 
the work of the whole Soviet Republic. The Political Bureau 
decided all questions of foreign and domestic policy. Naturally, 
to attempt to enumerate these questions, even approximately, 


would be impossible. You will find material for a general sum- 


mary in the printed matter prepared by the Central Committee for 
this congress. To attempt to repeat this summary in my report 


_would be beyond my powers and, it seems to me, would not be 
interesting to the delegates. Every one of us who works in any 


Party or Soviet organisation follows the unusual succession of | 
political questions, both foreign and domestic. The way these 
questions were decided, as expressed in the decrees of the Soviet 
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government, in the activities of the Party organisations and at 
every turn of events, is in itself an estimate of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. It must be said that the questions were so 
numerous that they frequently had to be decided under circum- 
stances of extreme haste, and it was only because of the fact that 
the members of the committee knew each other so thoroughly, 
knew every shade of opinion, it was only because of the con- 
fidence they had in each other, that this work could be accom- 
plished at all. Otherwise it would have been beyond the powers 
of a body even three times the size. It frequently happened -in 
deciding complex questions that meetings had to be replaced by 
telephone conversations. This was done in the certainty that ob- 
viously complicated and disputed questions would not be over- 
looked. Now, when I am called upon to make a general report, 
instead of giving a chronological review and grouping of sub- 
jects, I. will take the liberty of dwelling on the main and most 
essential points, such, moreover, as connect the experience of 
yesterday, or, more correctly, of the past year, with the tasks that 
now confront us. 

The time is not yet ripe for a history of the Soviet power. 
And even if it were ripe, | must say for myself—and, it seems 
to me, for the Central Committee as well—that it is not our 
intention to be historians. What interests us is the present and 
the future. We take the year now under review as material, as 
a lesson, as a foothold, from which we must proceed further. 
Regarded from this point of view, the work of the Central Com- 
mittee falls into two big categories: work connected with military 
problems and problems which determine the international situa- 
tion of the republic, and work of a domestic nature, peaceful 
economic construction, which began to come to the fore probably 
only at the end of last year or the beginning of the present year, 
when it became absolutely obvious that a decisive victory had 
already been won on the decisive fronts of the civil war. Our 
military situation last spring was an extremely difficult one: as 
you remember, we were still to experience quite a number of 
defeats, to experience new, vast and hitherto unexpected attacks 
on the part of the representatives of counter-revolution and the 
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representatives of the Entente.* It was therefore only natural 
that the greater part of this period was devoted to the solution of 
military problems, problems of the civil war, such as the faint- 
hearts, not to speak of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
Parties and other representatives of petty-bourgeois democracy, 
the mass of intermediary elements, regarded as unsolvable, such 
as induced them to declare quite sincerely that this problem could 
not be solved, that Russia was backward and enfeebled and could 
not overcome the capitalist system of the whole world, seeing 
that the revolution in the West had been delayed. And we were 
therefore called upon to maintain our position and to declare with 
absolute firmness and conviction that we would succeed. We were 
obliged to issue the slogans “Everything for victory!” and 
“Everything for the war!” For the sake of these slogans it was 
necessary consciously and deliberately to forego the satisfaction 
of a number of essential demands, and very frequently to deny 
assistance to many, in the conviction that every effort must be 
concentrated on the war, on achieving victory in the war which 
the Entente had forced upon us. And it was only because the 
Party was on the alert, it was only because the Party was strictly 
disciplined, because the authority of the Party was able to unite 
all departments and institutions, because the slogans issued by the 
Central Committee were taken up by tens, hundreds, thousands 
and finally by millions of people like one man, and because in- 
credible sacrifices were made—it was only because of all this 
that the miracle which took place actually did take place. It was. 
only because of all this that we were victorious, in spite of the 
twofold, threefold and even fourfold attack of the imperialists of 
the Entente and the imperialists of the whole world. And, of 
course, while emphasising this, aspect of the matter, we must also 
bear in mind that it is a lesson which teaches that without dis- 
cipline and without centralisation we would never have accom- 
plished this task. The incredible sacrifices we bore in order to save 
_ the country from counter-revolution and in order that the Russian 
revolution might triumph over Denikin, Yudenich and Kolchak | 
area pledge of the world social revolution. To achieve this, we 
had to have Party discipline, strict centralisation and the absolute 
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conviction that the untold sacrifice of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people would help us to accomplish all these tasks, and 
that their accomplishment could be achieved and guaranteed. And 
for this purpose it was essential that our Party and the class which 
is carrying out the dictatorship, the working class, should serve 
as elements uniting millions upon millions of toilers in Russia and 
all over the world. 

If we reflect what, after all, was the profound reason why 
this historical miracle took place, namely, the miracle that a weak, 
exhausted and backward country defeated the most powerful 
‘countries in the world, we shall find that the reason was centrali- 
sation, discipline and untold self-sacrifice. And how was this 
achieved? Millions of toilers in a country that was the least edu- 
cated of all countries could achieve organisation, discipline and 
centralisation only because workers who had passed through the 
school of capitalism were united by capitalism, because the pro- 
letariat in all the advanced countries became united, and the 
more advanced the country, the more it was united; and on the 
other hand, because property-ownership, capitalist property-owner- 
ship, petty property-ownership under commodity production dis- 
unites the workers. Property-ownership disunites, whereas we are 
uniting and shall continue to unite ever increasing numbers of 
toilers all over the world. Even those who are blind, even those 
who did not wish to see it, see it now. Our enemies grew more 
and more disunited. They were disunited by capitalist property- 
ownership, by private ownership under commodity production, 
whether they were small businessmen profiteering from the sale 
of surplus grain and enriching themselves at the expense of the 
starving workers, or whether they were the capitalists of the 
various countries, even though they possessed military might and 
had created the “League of Nations,” the great “united League” 
of all the advanced nations of the world. Unity of this kind is a 
sheer fiction, a sheer fraud, a sheer lie. And we have seen—and 
this is a great example—that this famous “League of Nations,” 
which attempted to distribute the right to govern states, to divide | 
up the world—this famous alliance proved to be a myth which 
collapsed immediately, because it was founded on capitalist prop- 
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erty-ownership. We have seen this on a great historical scale; and 
it confirms the fundamental truth, on the recognition of which we 
based our justification, our absolute certainty in the success of 
the October Revolution, our certainty that we were embarking on 
a cause to which, in spite of all difficulties and obstacles, millions 
and millions of toilers in all countries would adhere. We knew 
that we had allies, that it was only necessary to display a spirit 
of self-sacrifice in the one country on which history had laid an 
honourable and difficult task, and these incredible sacrifices 
would be repaid a hundredfold. For every month we exist in our 
country is winning for us millions of allies in all countries of 
the world. 

If, after all, we reflect why it was we succeeded, why we were 
able to succeed, and why we were bound to succeed, we shall find 
that the reason is that our enemies, despite the bonds which for- 
mally bound them to the most powerful governments and repre- 
sentatives of capital in the world—however united they may have 
been formally—proved to be disunited. Their internal bond in 
fact disunited them, caused them to fight among themselves. 
Capitalist property-ownership disintegrated them, transformed 
them from allies into wild beasts, so that they failed to see that 
Soviet Russia was increasing the number of her followers among 
the British soldiers landed in Archangel, among the French sailors 
landed in Sevastopol, among the workers of all countries, where 
the social-compromisers were obliged to take the part of capital in 
every advanced country without exception. And, in the long run, 
this fundamental cause, this profound cause, secured us a certain 
victory. It continues to be the chief, the insuperable and inex- 
haustible source of our strength; and it permits us to affirm that 
when we establish the dictatorship of the proletariat in our country 
in its full measure, and achieve the maximum unity of its forces 
within its vanguard and its leading Party, we may expect the 
world revolution. And this, in fact, is an expression of will, an 
expression of the proletarian determination to fight; it is an 
expression of the proletarian determination to achieve an alliance 
of millions and millions of workers in all countries. The bourgeois 
and the pseudo-Socialists of the Second International declared this 
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to be mere agitational phrases. But it is a historical reality, borne 
out by the bloody and painful experience of the civil war in Russia. 
For this civil war was a war against world capital, and in the 
conflict capital collapsed of itself; it devoured itself, whereas 
we emerged steeled and strengthened, although in our country the 
proletariat was perishing from hunger and typhus. Within the coun- 
try we succeeded in winning the support of increasing numbers 
of toilers, What the compromisers formerly regarded as agita- 
tional phrases, what the bourgeoisie is accustomed to sneer at, 
has been transformed in these years of our revolution, and parti- 
cularly in the year under review, into an absolute and indisput- 
able historical fact, a fact which enables us to say with positive 
assurance that our having accomplished this confirms that we 
possess a world-wide basis, immeasurably wider than was ever the 
case in any previous revolution. We have an international alliance. 
This alliance has nowhere been registered, has never been formu- 
lated; from the point of view of “public law” it means nothing, 
but actually it means everything in the disintegrating capitalist 
world. Every month that we were winning positions, or were 
merely maintaining ourselves against an incredibly powerful ene- 
my, proved to the world that we were right, and brought us mil- 
lions of new supporters. 

This process was a difficult one; it was accompanied by tre- 
mendous defeats. In the year under review the monstrous White 
terror in Finland* was followed by the defeat of the Hungarian 
revolution, which was stifled by the representatives of the Entente,1 
who had a secret treaty with Rumania and had deceived their 
parliaments. 

It was a vile piece of treachery, this conspiracy of the inter- 
national Entente to crush the Hungarian revolution by means of a 
White terror, not to mention the fact that they consented to every 
possible agreement with the German compromisers in order to 
strangle the German revolution. These people, who had declared 
Liebknecht to be an honest German, flung themselves, together 
with the German imperialists, on this honest German like mad 
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dogs. They surpassed themselves, But every act of suppression on 
their part only strengthened and consolidated us, while it under- 
mined them. 

And it seems to me that we must draw the lesson from this 
fundamental experience particularly. Here we must give especial 
thought to basing our agitation and propaganda on an analysis and 
explanation of why we were successful, why the sacrifices of the 
civil war repaid themselves a hundredfold, and how we are to use 
this experience in order to succeed in another war, a war on a 
bloodless front, a war which has only changed its form, but which 
is being waged by those same representatives, servitors and leaders 
of the old capitalist world, only much more vigorously, much 
more zealously and brutally. Our revolution more than any other 
has borne out the mexim that the strength of revolution, the vigour 
of its assault, its energy, its determination and its triumph intensify 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie. The more successful we are, the 
more the capitalist exploiters learn to unite and the more deter- 
mined their assault. For, as you all remember—it is not so long ago 
from the standpoint of time, but a long time ago from the stand- 
point of the march of events—you remember that at the beginning 
of the October Revolution Bolshevism was regarded as a freak. 
And while in Russia this view, which was a reflection of the feeble 
development and weakness of the proletarian revolution, was 
very soon abandoned, it has also been abandoned in Europe. Bol- 
shevism has become a world-wide phenomenon: the workers’ revo- 
lution has raised its head. The Soviet system, in creating which in 
November (October) we followed the testament of 1905, develop- 
ing our own experience, has become a phenomenon of world 
history. 

Two camps are now quite consciously facing each other all 
over the world, without the slightest exaggeration. It must be 
pointed out that it was only this year that they became locked in 
a decisive and final struggle. And now, at the time of this very 
congress, we are perhaps passing through one of the greatest, 
severest and still incomplete periods of transition from war to 
peace. You all know what happened to the leaders of the imperial- 
ist powers of the Entente, who had announced to the whole world: 


SP 
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“We shall never stop the war against those usurpers, those bandits, 
those grabbers of power, those enemies of democracy, the Bolshe- 
viks.” You know that they first removed the blockade. You know 
that their attempt to unite the small powers failed, because we were 
able to win over not only the workers of all countries, but also the 
bourgeoisie of the small countries, and were able to do so because 
the imperialists are oppressors not only of the workers of their own 
countries but also of the bourgeoisie of the small states. You know 
that we won over the vacillating bourgeoisie in the advanced coun- 
tries. And now the moment has come when the Entente is breaking 
its former promises and assurances and is violating the treaties 
which it concluded in large numbers with the various Russian 
White Guards. And now with these treaties it is left empty-handed, 
because it has flung away hundreds and millions of money but 
has failed to complete the business. Now it has removed the 
blockade and has virtually begun negotiations for peace with the 
Soviet Republic. But these negotiations are not being completed, 
and therefore the small powers have lost faith in it and in its 
might. So ‘we see that the position of the Entente, its external 
position, is absolutely beyond definition from the standpoint of 
customary conceptions of jurisprudence. The states of the Entente 
are neither at peace with the Bolsheviks nor at war with them; 
they have recognised us and they have not recognised us. And 
this complete disintegration of our opponents, who were convinced 
that they were something, proved that they are nothing but a 
herd of capitalist beasts, who have quarrelled among themselves 
and are absolutely incapable of injuring us. 

The position now is that proposals for peace have been of- 
ficially made to us by Latvia.* Finland has sent a telegram which 
officially speaks of a demarcation line,! but which is in fact a 
swing-over to a policy of peace. Finally, Poland, the Poland 
whose representatives so vigorously brandished and still brandish 
their weapons, Poland, which received more train-loads of artillery 
and promises of help than any other country, on the sole condi- 
tion that she continue the war against Russia—even Poland, the 


1J.e., the line dividing the dispositions of the hostile armies.—Ed. 
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unstable position of whose government compels her to consent to 
any military adventure, has invited us to begin negotiations for 
peace.* We must be extremely cautious. Our policy demands 
the most careful attention. Here it is most difficult to find the 
correct line to follow, for nobody knows on what track the train 
is standing. The enemy himself does not know what he will do 
next. The gentlemen who represent French policy, and who are 
most zealous in inciting Poland, and the leaders of landlord and 
bourgeois Poland do not know what will happen next; they do not 
know what they want. Today they say: “Gentlemen, a few more 
train-loads of guns and a few hundred millions and we are pre- 
pared to fight the Bolsheviks.” They are hushing up the news of 
the strikes which are spreading in Poland; they are intensifying 
the censorship in order to conceal the truth. But the revolutionary 
movement in Poland is growing. The growth of revolution in Ger- 
many, in its new phase, in its new stage, now that, after the German 
Kornilov attempt,** the workers are creating a Red Army, plainly 
shows (as the recent telegrams from Germany confirm) that the 
workers are becoming more and more aroused. The representatives 
of bourgeois and landlord Poland are beginning to think: “Is it not 
too late? Will there not be a Soviet republic in Poland sooner than 
a government act is drawn up for war or peace?” They do not 
know what to do. They do not know what the morrow will bring. 
We know that our forces are growing vastly stronger every month, 
and will grow still stronger in future. As a result, our international 
position is much more stable than it ever was before. But we 
must follow the international crisis with extreme caution and be 
prepared for any eventuality. We have received a formal peace 
proposal from Poland. These gentlemen are in a desperate case, 
the more desperate that their friends the German monarchists, 
people with more training and ‘political experience and knowledge, 
have embarked on a venture, a Kornilov revolt. The Polish bour- 
geoisie are throwing out proposals of peace because they know 
that the venture may end in a Kornilov revolt in Poland. Knowing 
that our enemy is in desperate straits, that our enemy does not 
know what he wants and what he will do tomorrow, we must 
realise quite clearly that in spite of the fact that proposals of 
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peace have been made, war is possible. It is impossible to foresee 
what their future conduct will be. We have seen these people, we 
know these Kerenskys, these Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutiona- 
ries. During the past two years we have seen how one day they 
were driven towards Kolchak, the next day almost came over to 
the Bolsheviks, and then went over to Denikin, and how all this 
was camouflaged by talk about freedom and democracy. We know 
these gentlemen, and therefore we grasp at the proposal of peace 
with both hands, are prepared to make the maximum amount 
of concessions, in the assurance that the conclusion of peace 
with the small states will advance our cause infinitely more rapidly 
than war. For the imperialists deceive the toiling tnasses by 
means of war, and under its cover conceal the truth about Soviet 
Russia. Any peace will therefore open a hundred times wider 
channels for our influence. Our influence has already become 
considerable during these years. The Third, Communist Inter- 
national has gained enormous success. But at the same time we 
know that war may be forced on us any day. Our enemies them- 
selves do not realise what they are capable of in this respect. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that military preparations are under 
way. Many of Russia’s neighbours, and perhaps many states that 
are not her neighbours, are engaged in arming themselves. That is 
why we must manoeuvre in our international policy, that is why 
we must firmly adhere to the course we have taken, and must be 
prepared for anything. We have waged the war for peace with 
extreme vigour. This war is producing excellent results. We have 
made a very good showing in this sphere of the struggle, at any 
rate not worse than in the sphere of the operations of the Red 
Army, on the bloody front. But even if the small states desired 
peace, the conclusion of peace does not depend on them. They are 
up to their ears in debt to the countries of the Entente, and the 
latter are desperately bickering and competing among themselves. 
And therefiore we must remember that from the point of view of 
the world situation, the historical situation created by the civil 
war and by the war against the Entente, peace is, of course, 
possible. But the measures we take for peace must be accom- 
panied by an intensification of our military preparedness, and in 
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no case must our army be disarmed. Our army offers a real 
guarantee that not the slightest attempt will be made on us by 
the imperialist powers; for although they may count on certain 
ephemeral successes at first, not one of them will escape defeat 
at the hands of Soviet Russia. That we must realise, that must be 
made the basis of our agitation and propaganda, that is what 
we must prepare for. And we must solve the problem which, in 
view of our growing exhaustion, compels us to combine the one 
with the other. 

I now pass to those important and fundamental considerations 
which induced us to direct the toiling masses with such determina- 
tion to use the army for the solution of certain basic and urgent 
problems. The old source of discipline, capital, has been enfeebled; 
the old source of unity has disappeared. We must create a diffe- 
rent kind of discipline, a different source of discipline and unity. 
Compulsion provokes the indignation, howls and outcries of the 
bourgeois democrats, who make great play of the words freedom 
and equality but do not understand that freedom for capital is a 
crime against the toilers. In our fight against falsehood we intro- 
duced labour service and proceeded to unite the toilers, without 
fearing compulsion. For nowhere has a revolution ever been 
effected without compulsion, and the proletariat has the right to 
resort to compulsion in order to maintain itself at all costs. When 
these gentlemen, the bourgeois, these gentlemen, the compromisers, 
these gentlemen, the German Independents, the Austrian Indepen- 
dents and the French Longuetists, argued about the historical 
factor, they always forgot a factor like the revolutionary deter- 
mination, steadfastness and inflexibility of the proletariat. At a 
moment when the capitalist countries and the capitalist class are 
disintegrating, at a moment of crisis and despair, this political 
factor is the only decisive factor. Talk about minority and majo- 
rity, about democracy and freedom, decides nothing, whatever the 
heroes of a past historical period may say. It is the class con- 
sciousness and firmness of the working class that count here. If the 
working class is prepared to make sacrifices, if it has shown that 
it is able to strain every nerve, the problem will be solved. Every- 
thing must be directed to the solution of this problem. The reso- 
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luteness of the working class, its inflexible adherence to the watch- 
word “Death rather than surrender”—that is not only a historical 
factor, it is also a factor that will determine victory. We are now 
proceeding from this victory and from this certainty to the prob- 
lems of peaceful economic construction, the solution of which 
is the chief function of our congress. In this respect we cannot, in 
my opinion, speak of the report of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee, or rather of the political report of the Central 
Committee. We must say frankly and openly that this, comrades, 
is a question which you must decide, which you must weigh with 
all your authority as the supreme Party body. We have laid the 
question before you clearly. We have taken up a definite stand. 
It is your duty finally to confirm, correct or amend our decision. 
But in its report the Central Committee must say that on this 
fundamental and urgent question it has taken up an absolutely 
definite stand. The task now is to apply to the peaceful tasks of 
economic construction, the restoration of our disrupted industry, 
everything that can fuse the proletariat into an absolute unity. 
Here we need the iron discipline, the iron system, without which 
we could not have held on for two months, let alone for over two 
years. We must utilise our success. On the other hand, it must 
be realised that this transition will demand many sacrifices, although 
the country has already borne so many. 

The principles involved were clear to the Central Committee. 
Our activities were entirely subordinated to this policy and were 
conducted in this spirit. Take, for instance, such a question, one 
which may appear to be a partial question, which in itself, if torn 
from its context, cannot of course claim to be a question of 
fundamental principle, viz., the question of corporate or indi- 
vidual management. This question, which you will have to settle, 
must be regarded from the point of view of the knowledge, the © 
experience, the revolutionary practice we have gained.* For in- 
stance, we are told that “the corporate principle is one of the 
_ forms in which the masses participate in the work of government.” 
But we in the Central Committee discussed this question, took a 
decision and must report to you. Comrades, such theoretical con- 
fusion cannot be tolerated. Had we permitted a tenth part of this 
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theoretical confusion in the fundamental question of our military 
activities and the civil war, we would have been beaten, and 
would have deserved; to be beaten. Permit me, comrades, in connec- 
tion with the report of the Central Committee, and in connection 
with this question of whether the new class should participate: 
in the work of government on a corporate or an individual basis, 
to introduce a little bit of theory, to point out how a class governs 
and in what the rule of a class consists. We are not novices in this. 
matter, and what distinguishes our revolution from former revo- 
lutions is that there is no utopianism in our revolution. The new 
class, having replaced the old class, can maintain itself only by 
a desperate struggle against other classes, and will finally triumph 
only if it can bring about the abolition of classes in general. That 
is what the vast and complex process of the class struggle de- 
mands; otherwise, you will sink into a morass of confusion. In 
what does the domination of a class consist? In what did the 
domination of the bourgeoisie over the feudal lords consist? The 
constitution spoke of freedom and equality. That was a lie. As 
long as there are toilers, property-owners are capable of prof- 
teering, and indeed as property-owners they are compelled to 
profiteer. We declare that there is no equality, that the well-fed 
man is not the equal of the hungry man, that the profiteer is not 
the equal of the toiler. 

In what does the domination of a class consist now? The 
domination of the proletariat consists in the fact that the owner- 
ship of property by landlords and capitalisis has been abolished. 
The spirit and foundation of all former constitutions, even the 
most republican and democratic, lay in property. Our consti- 
tution has the right, has won itself the right, to a place in history 
because the abolition of property is not confined to paper. The 
triumphant proletariat has abolished property and completely 
destroyed it—and therein lies its domination as a class. The 
prime thing is the question of property. When the question of 
property was solved practically, the domination of the class was 
assured. When after that the constitution inscribed on paper what. 
had actually been effected, namely, the abolition of capitalist 
and landlord property, and added that the working class, according 
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to the constitution, enjoys more rights than the peasantry, and the 
exploiters have no rights whatsoever—that was a record of the 
fact that the domination of our class had been established and 
that we had bound to ourselves all strata and all small groups 
of toilers. The petty-bourgeois property-owners are disunited; 
those among them who have more property are the enemies of 
those who have less property, while the proletarians, by abolishing 
property, have declared open war on them. There are still many unen- 
lightened and ignorant people who are in favour of any kind of 
freedom of trade, but who, when they see the discipline and self- 
sacrifice displayed in securing a victory over the exploiters, cannot 
fight; they are not for us, but they are unable to oppose us. It is 
only the domination of a class that determines the relationships of 
property and which class is to be on top. Those who, as we 
frequently observe, associate the question of what determines the 
domination of a class with the question of “democratic centralism” 
are only causing confusion that makes it impossible to carry on any 
work successfully. In propaganda and agitation clarity is essential. 
When our enemies confess that we have performed miracles in 
the development of agitation and propaganda, this must not be 
understood superficially, as meaning that we had large numbers 
of agitators and used up large quantities of paper, but in the in- 
trinsic sense that the truth contained in that agitation penetrated 
to people’s minds. It is impossible to avoid that truth. 

Whenever classes replaced other classes, they changed prop- 
erty relationships. Property relationships were altered when 
the bourgeoisie replaced feudalism. The constitution of the bour- 
geoisie says that the owner of property is not the equal of the 
beggar. This was the freedom of the bourgeoisie. This equality 
ensured the capitalist class a dominating position in the state. 
But do you think that when the bourgeoisie replaced feudalism it 
confused the state with administration? No, they were not such 
fools. They said that in order to govern they required men who 
know how to govern and that they would take feudal lords for 
that purpose and remould them. That is what they did. Was that 
a mistake? No, comrades, the art of government does not descend 
from heaven, it is not inspired by the Holy Ghost. And the fact 
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that a given class is the advanced class does not make it imme- 
diately capable of governing. We have an example of this: when 
the bourgeoisie triumphed it took for the work of government 
members of another class, the feudal class; there was nowhere else 
to turn. We must look facts soberly in the face. The bourgeoisie 
had recourse to members of the former class. Similarly, the task 
that now faces us is to take its knowledge and training and to 
use and subordinate all this to the success of our class. We there- 
fore say that the victorious class must be mature, and maturity 
is attested not by a document or a certificate, but by experience 
and practice. The bourgeoisie triumphed but did not know how to 
govern; and it made sure of its victory by proclaming a new 
constitution and by recruiting administrators from among its own 
class and setting about training them, making use for this purpose 
of the administrators of the former class. It trained its new ad- 
ministrators with the help of the whole machinery of state; it 
sequestered the feudal institutions and admitted only the wealthy 
to the schools; and thus, in the course of years and decades, it 
trained administrators from among its own class. Today, in a 
state which is constructed according to the pattern and model of 
the dominant class, we must act as every state acted. If we do not 
want to be guilty of sheer utopianism and meaningless phrase- 
mongering, we must learn from the experience of the past. We 
must safeguard the constitution won by the revolution, but for 
purposes of administration and the organisation of the state we 
need people who are acquainted with the art of government, and 
who have state and business experience. And we can obtain such 
people only from among the members of the former class. 
| Opinions on corporate management are all too frequently 
marked by a spirit of ignorance, an anti-expert spirit. We shall 
never succeed with such a spirit. In order to succeed we must 
make a profound study of the history of the old bourgeois world. 
In order to build communism we must take technology and 
science and make them available to wider circles; and we can 
acquire technology and science only from the hourgeoisie. Prom- 
inence must be given to this fundamental question, it must be 
_ treated as one of the basic problems of economic construction. 
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We have to govern with the help of people who belong to the 
class we have overthrown; they are imbued with the prejudices 
of their class and we must re-educate them. At the same time 
we must recruit our own administrators from our own class. We 
must use the whole machinery of the state in order to ensure that 
the educational institutions, extra-school training and practical 
schooling shall be placed at the disposal of the proletarians, the 
workers and the toiling peasants, under the guidance of the Com- 
munists. 

This is the only way to regard the matter. After the two years’ 
experience we have had we cannot argue as though we were only 
just setting about the work of socialist construction. We committed 
enough follies in and around the Smolny period. There is nothing | 
to be ashamed of in that. How were we to know, seeing that we 
were setting about an entirely new task? We tried first one way, 
then another. We swam with the current, because it was impossible 
to distinguish what was right from what was wrong, which is 
something that requires time. All that is now a matter of the recent 
past. We have got beyond that. That past in which chaos and 
enthusiasm prevailed is now over. The Peace of Brest-Litovsk is a 
document of that past. It is a historical document—nay more, a 
historical period. The Peace of Brest-Litovsk was forced upon us 
because we were helpless in every respect. What sort of period 
was it? It was a period of helplessness, from which we emerged 
victorious. It was a period in which corporate management was 
universal. You cannot escape that historical fact by declaring that 
corporate management is a school of government.... You cannot 
stay forever in the preparatory class of a school. That will not do, 
We are now grown up, and we shall be beaten and beaten again 
in every field if we behave like school children. We must push 
forward. We must rise higher, displaying energy and unanimity 
of will. Tremendous difficulties face the trade unions. We must 
see to it that they approach this task in a spirit of hostility to the 
survivals of this famous democracy. All these outcries against 
appointments, all this old and dangerous rubbish which finds its 
way into resolutions and conversations must be swept aside. Other- 
wise we cannot succeed. If in these two years we have failed 
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to learn this lesson, we are lagging, and those who lag get 
beaten. 

The task is an extremely difficult one. Our trade unions have 
given tremendous assistance in building the proletarian state. 
They were the link which connected the Party with the unenlight- 
ened millions. Do not let us fool ourselves; the trade unions bore 
the whole brunt of the fight when the state needed help on food 


' work. Was this not a tremendous task? The Bulletin of the Cen- 


tral Statistical Board has recently been published. Its summaries 
are by statisticians who cannot be suspected of Bolshevism. Two 
interesting figures are given: in 1918 and 1919 the workers in 
the consuming gubernias received seven poods, while the peasants 
in the producing gubernias consumed seventeen poods a year. 
Before the war they used to consume sixteen poods a year. These 
two figures illustrate the relation of classes in the struggle for food. 
The proletariat continued to make sacrifices. People are crying 
out against force! But the proletariat justified and legitimatised 
force, and justified that force by making the greatest sacrifices. The 


_ majority of the population, the peasants of the producing gubernias 


of starving and impoverished Russia, have for the first time in their 


' lives been eating more than they ever ate during the centuries of 


tsarist and capitalist Russia. And we declare that the masses will 
starve until the Red Army triumphs. It was necessary that the van- 
guard of the working class should make this sacrifice. This struggle is 
a school; but when we leave this school we must go forward. The 
step must be taken at all costs. Like all trade unions, the old trade 
unions have their history and their past. In the past they were 


_ organs of resistance to those who oppressed labour, to capitalism. 
_ But when the class became the governing class, and when it is 


now being called upon to make great sacrifices, to starve and to 


_ perish, the situation has changed. 


Not everybody understands this change, not everybody grasps 


its significance. And in this the responsibility partly lies with 


certain of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries who are 


_ demanding that individual management shall be replaced by cor- 


porate management.* No, comrades, that will not work. We have 


_ got beyond that. We are now faced with a very difficult task: hav- 
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ing succeeded on the bloody front, we must now succeed on a 
bloodless front. That war is a much more difficult one. That 
front is a most arduous one. We declare this openly to all class 
conscious workers. The war which we won on the military front 
must be followed by a bloodless war. The situation is that the more 
we were victorious, the more there proved to be such regions as 
Siberia, the Ukraine and the Kuban. In those regions the peasants 
are rich, and there are no proletarians, and if there is a proletariat, 
it is corrupted by petty-bourgeois habits. We know that every- 
body with a piece of land in those regions says: “A fig for the 
government, I shall take all I want from the starving. What do I 
care about the government?” The peasant profiteer who, when left 
to the tender mercies of Denikin, swung over to our side, will now 
be aided by the Entente. The war has changed its front and its 
form. It is now being waged by trade, by bag-trading; it has made 
the latter international. In Comrade Kamenev’s theses published in 
the Izvestiya of the Central Committee the principles on which this 
is based are fully expressed.* They want to make bag-trading 
international, They want to transform peaceful economic construc- 
tion into the peaceful disintegration of the Soviet power. I beg 
your pardon, Messieurs the imperialists, we are on our guard. We 
say: We have fought, and we shail therefore regard as our basic 
slogan the one which helped us to victory; we shall retain that 
slogan in its entirety and apply it to the field of labour. That 
slogan is the firmness and unanimity of the proletariat. We must 
discard the old prejudices and the old habits. ... 

I should like, in conclusion, to dwell on the pamphlet by Com- 
rade Gussev,** which in my opinion deserves attention in two 
respects: it is a good pamphlet not only from the formal aspect, 
because of the fact that it was written for our congress. Hitherto 
it has for some reason been our custom to write resolutions. They 
say that all forms of literature are good except tedious literature. 
It seems to me that resolutions must be regarded as a tedious form 
of literature. It would be better if we followed Comrade Gussev’s 
example and wrote fewer resolutions and more pamphlets, even 
though they contained as many errors as his pamphlet contains. 
But the pamphlet is a good one in spite of these errors, because 
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| it concentrates attention on a fundamental economic plan for the 
| restoration of the industry and production of the whole country, 
| and subordinates everything to this fundamental economic plan. 
| In its theses distributed today, the Central Committee has 
| introduced a whole paragraph which is taken entirely from Com- 
rade Gussev’s theses. This fundamental economic plan can be 
worked out in greater detail with the help of experts. We must 
remember that the plan is calculated for a period of several years. 
We do not promise to save the country from starvation immediately. 
We say that the struggle will be much more difficult than the 
struggle on the military front. But it is a struggle that interests 
us more. It brings us nearer to our real and main tasks. It de- 
mands a maximum exertion of effort and the unanimity of will 
which we displayed formerly and must now display again. If we 
accomplish this, we shall gain no less a victory on the bloodless 
front than on the front of the civil war. 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT A JOINT MEETING OF THE ALL- 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE 
MOSCOW SOVIET OF WORKERS’, PEASANTS’ AND RED 
ARMY DEPUTIES, THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE FAC- 
TORY COMMITTEES * 


May 5, 1920 


Comrapves, I should like to draw your attention to one aspect of 
the present war which, from the international point of view, or 
rather from the point of view of the international situation of 
Russia, distinguishes it from previous wars. Of course, none of you 
doubt, or can doubt, that this war is one of the links in the long 
chain of events which mark the savage resistance of the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie to the victorious proletariat, the savage attempt 
of the international bourgeoisie to stifle Soviet Russia and over- 
throw the first Soviet government at all costs and by any means. 
Of course, there cannot be the slightest doubt that a connection 
between these phenomena, between the former attempts of the 
international bourgeoisie and the present war, does exist. But at — 
the same time we see a tremendous difference between this war and 
the former war from the standpoint of our international situation; 
we see what a powerful jolt our struggle has given to the inter- 
national working class movement; we see how the world prolet- 
ariat regards the victories of Soviet Russia and how the world 
proletarian struggle is developing and growing stronger, and we 
also see what an enormous work has been done in the period of 
a little over two years that the Soviet Republic is in existence. 
You will recall that not very long ago some of the most respon- 
sible and powerful ministers of some of the most powerful capital- 
ist powers, who are unrivalled anywhere in the world, declared that 
they had formed an alliance of fourteen powers against Russia.1 


1 See note to p. 56.*—Ed. 
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You know that under the pressure of the all-powerful capitalists 
of France and England, this alliance supported Yudenich, Kolchak 
and Denikin, and that it created what from the military point of 
view was a vast and comprehensive plan. And if we smashed that 
pian, it was because the unity of the imperialists was only an ap- 
parent unity, and because the power of the international bour- 
geoisie will not stand a single test if it comes to real self-sacrifice. 
It became apparent that after four years of imperialist slaughter 
the toiling masses refuse to recognise the justice of a war against 
us, and that in these masses we have a great ally. The plan of the 
¥ntente was indeed a destructive one, but it collapsed. It collapsed 
because, in spite of their powerful alliance, the capitalist powers 
were unable to accomplish that plan: they were powerless to put 
it into effect. Not a single one of the powers, each of which might 
have gained the upper hand over us, was able to display unity, 
because it was not supported by the organised proletariat. Not a 
single army—the French nor the British—proved equal to the 
task of rendering its soldiers capable of fighting the Soviet Re- 
public on Russian soil. 

If we recall to mind the desperate position our republic was 
in when it actually faced the whole world, when it faced powers 
infinitely stronger than we were, and if we recall how victoriously 
we emerged from these severe trials, we shall have a clear idea of 
what is facing us now. The plan we have before us now is not a 
new one, but at the same time it does not resemble that truly com- 
prehensive and unified plan with which we were confronted six 
months ago. It is but the remnants of the old plan. And this, from 
the point of view of the international relation of forces, is the 
best guarantee of the comparative hopelessness of the present 
attempt. The old plan was an attempt on the part of all the im- 
perialist powers in alliance with the small border states of the old 
Russian Empire—which were formerly shamefully and monstrous- 
ly oppressed by the tsarist and capitalist government of Great Rus- 
sia—to stifle the workers’ and peasants’ republic. But now certain 
powers, in alliance with one of the border states, are attempting to 


do what all the imperialist powers, in alliance with all the border 


states, failed to do, and what they undertook a year or half a year, 
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ago in alliance with Kolchak, Denikin and others. We are now con- 
fronted by the remnants of the imperialist plan. The bourgeoisie 
display their tenacity particularly in these imperialist plans; that 
is what distinguishes these plans. They know that they are fighting 
for power at home, and that here it is not the Russian question 
nor the Polish question that is being decided, but the question of 
their own existence. We must therefore expect that they will at- 
tempt to re-create from any remnant the old plan that failed. 

The contradiction of interests of the imperialist states is obvious 
to us all. Despite the declarations of their ministers that disputed 
questions are being regulated in a peaceful way, the fact is that 
the imperialist powers cannot take any serious step in any political 
question without falling out among themselves. The French need 
a powerful Poland and a powerful Russia of the tsarist type and 
are prepared to make any sacrifices to achieve this aim. But Great 
Britain, because of her geographical position, is striving for some- 
thing else—to dismember Russia and to enfeeble Poland, so as to 
establish an equilibrium between France and Germany, which would 
assure the victorious imperialists the administration of the colonies 
they have secured by plundering Germany in the World War. The 
conflict of interests here is a crying one, and however much the 
representatives of the imperialist powers at San Remo assure us 
that complete unanimity prevails among the Allies, we know that 
there is no concord among them. 

We know that the Polish offensive is a remnant of the old plan 
that once united the whole international bourgeoisie. And if that 
vast plan, which from the purely military standpoint was sure of 
success, nevertheless failed, the present plan is hopeless even from 
that standpoint. We also know that the imperialist powers which 
concluded an alliance with the Polish bourgeoisie and the Polish 
government got themselves entangled as never before. In recent 
months, weeks and days, the Polish bourgeoisie has been expos- 
ing itself to its own toiling masses at every stage of its policy; it 
is falling out with its own allies and cannot take a single consistent 
step in its policy. At one time declaring their irreconcilable attitude 
towards Soviet Russia and the impossibility of entering into any 
negotiations with the latter; at another removing the blockade 
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and solemnly announcing that fact in the name of an alleged 
alliance, an alleged League of Nations; and at another time again 
resorting to a policy of vacillation—the imperialists gave us, and 
are giving us, the opportunity of demonstrating the peaceableness 
of our policy, of proving that our foreign policy has nothing in 
common with the tsarist policy or with the policy of the Russian 
capitalists and the Russian bourgeoisie, even the democratic bour- 
gegisie. We have proved to the world that our foreign policy has 
no resemblance to the policy ascribed to us by the bourgeois 
papers. Hence, there is not a single piece of deception in the policy 
of Poland which they have not themselves exposed. We know from 
the experience of three Russian revolutions how each of these 
revolutions matured, and how domestic and foreign policy devel- 
oped on the basis of each of them. This experience has shown that 
our most faithful coadjutors in the preparation of revolution are 
those ruling classes which, while claiming all kinds of coalitions, 
Constituent Assemblies, etc., while claiming to express the will of 
the people, reveal in their own policy, in fact, reveal at every 
serious, difficult and responsible period in the life of the nation, 
the greed of the bourgeois groups, which are quarrelling among 
themselves and unable to come to terms, the greed of the competing 
capitalist groups, which expose themselves a hundred times more 
effectively than they are exposed by Communist propaganda. 
There is not a single state in which the working class, even the most 
revolutionary, could have been revolutionised by propaganda and 
agitation, if that agitation had not been corroborated by the prac- 
tical conduct of the ruling classes of their country. 

What is now taking place in all the capitalist countries, parti- 
eularly in Poland, gives us the assurance that while we emerged 
victorious from an undoubtedly far more difficult war, and while 
we correctly judged the disunity: of the various bourgeois groups 
and parties and their inability to come to agreement among them- 
selves at a time when such agreement was particularly necessary 
for them—the improvement in our international situation is now 
tremendous. This gives us assurance not only from the stand- 
point of the internal relation of forces, but also from the inter- 


x national standpoint. If we take the whole system of modern im- 
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perialist states and their strivings—and we know that their striving 
to take advantage of every opportunity to attack Russia is incor- 
rigible—and examine them absolutely objectively, from the stand- 
point of the irrefutable facts of the history of the last few years, 
and particularly of the last half-year, we shall find that our inter- 
national enemy is growing feebler, that the attempts of the im- 
perialists to achieve unity are becoming more and more hopeless, 
and that from this point of view our victory is certain. 

But, comrades, if, occupied as we are with economic tasks and 
engrossed in the work of peaceful economic construction, we are 
menaced by a new war, it becomes essential that we should rapidly 
re-form our ranks. Our army, which has recently become an 
army of labour,* must now turn its attention in another direction. 
We must abandon our other affairs and concentrate on this new 
war. We fully realise that after all we have already gone through 
the enemy that now confronts us is not terrible. But he may demand 
new and severe sacrifices from the workers and peasants, he may 
enormously complicate our work of economic construction, he may 
bring about the impoverishment and ruin of hundreds and thous- 
ands of peasant households, and his temporary successes may 
revive the extinguished hopes of the imperialists we have beaten, 
who, of course, will not fail to join forces with the enemy. We 
must therefore declare that the rule which we observed in all 
previous wars must be unconditionally applied now. If, despite 
our most pacific intentions, despite the fact that we have made 
tremendous concessions and have abandoned all national pre- 
tensions, the Polish landlords and the Polish bourgeoisie have 
forced a war on us; if we are convinced—as we should be—that 
the bourgeoisie of all countries, even those who are not helping 
the Poles now, will assist them when 'the war breaks out, because 
it is not the Russian question or the Polish question that is being 
decided, but the question of the existence of the whole bourgeoisie 
—if that is so, we must recall, and unconditionally and fully ob- 
serve, the rule which we have always followed in our policy and 


which has always ensured us success. That rule is that if matters ' 


have reached the stage of war, everything must be subordinated to 
the interests of war, the whole internal life of the country must be 
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subordinated to the prosecution of war. Not the slightest hesitation 
in this respect can be tolerated. Difficult though it may be for the 
vast majority of our comrades to tear themselves from work which 
has only recently been placed on new lines, on lines more beneficial 
and essential from the point of view of the tasks of peaceful 
construction—we must remember that the least neglect, the least 
lack of attention may frequently involve the unnecessary death of 
tens of thousands of our best comrades, of the members of the 
younger generation of workers and peasants, of our Communists, 
who, as always, are to be found in the front ranks of the combat- 
ants. And so, once more—everything for the war! Not a single 
meeting, not a single conference must be held in which the fore- 
most place in the discussion is not given to the question: “Have 
we done everything to help the war, have we sufficiently concen- 
trated our forces, have we sent sufficient aid to the front?” Only 
those must remain here who are incapable of helping at the front. 
All our sacrifices, all our aid must be given to the front. All 
hesitation must be abandoned. And if we concentrate all our forces 
and make every necessary sacrifice, there is no doubt that we shall 
be victorious on this occasion too. 


PART II 


Y OF THE PARTY TOWARDS THE PEASANTS 
N THE PERIOD OF WAR COMMUNISM 
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ON COMBATING THE FAMINE 


Report to a Joint Session of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, the Moscow Soviet of Workers’, Peasants’, and 
Red Army Deputies and the Trade Unions 


June 4, 1918 * 


ComraDEs, the subject I am about to speak of today is the great 
crisis which has overtaken all modern countries and which is 
perhaps pressing most severely on Russia, or, at any rate, is being 
felt by her far more severely than by other countries. And I must 
speak of this crisis, the famine which has afflicted us, in accord- 
ance with the problems that confront us as a result of the general 
situation. And when we speak of the general situation, we can- 
not of course confine ourselves to Russia, all the more that all 
countries of modern capitalist civilisation are now bound together 
more painfully and more distressingly then ever before. 
Everywhere, both in the belligerent countries and in the 
neutral countries, the war, the imperialist war between two groups. 
of gigantic plunderers, has resulted in an utter exhaustion of pro- 
ductive forces. Ruin and impoverishment have reached such a 
pitch that the most advanced, civilised and cultured countries, 
which for decades, nay for centuries, have not known what famine 
means, have been brought by the war to the point of famine in the 
genuine and literal sense of the term. It is true that in the advanced 
countries, especially in those in which large-scale capitalism has 
long ago trained the population to the maximum level of economic 
organisation possible under that system, they have succeeded in 
properly distributing the famine, in keeping it longer at bay and in 
rendering it less acute. But Germany and Austria, for example, not 
to speak of the countries that have been defeated and enslaved, 
have for a long time been suffering from genuine starvation. We 
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can now open hardly a single issue of a newspaper without coming 
across numerous reports from the advanced and cultured countries 
—not only belligerent, but also neutral countries—such as Switzer- 
land and certain of the Scandinavian countries—regarding the 
famine and the frightful hardships that have overtaken humanity 
as a result of the war. 

Comrades, those who have been following the development of 
European society have long ceased to doubt that capitalism cannot 
end peacefully and that it will lead either to a direct revolt of the 
broad masses against the yoke of capital or to the same result by 

_the more painful and bloody way of war. 

For many years prior to the war the Socialists of all countries 
pointed out, and solemnly declared at their congresses,* that not 
only would a war between advanced countries be an enormous 
crime, but that such a war, a war for the partition of the colonies 
and the division of the spoils of the capitalists, would involve a 
complete rupture with the latest achievements of civilisation and 
culture, and that it might, and inevitably would, undermine the 
very foundations of human society. Because it is for the first time 
in history that the most powerful achievements of technology are 
being applied on such a scale, so destructively and with such 
energy, for the extirpation of millions of human lives. When all 
productive forces are being thus devoted to the service of war, we 
see that the most gloomy prophecies are being fulfilled and that 
more and more countries are falling a prey to retrogression, 
starvation and a complete decline of productive forces. 

I am therefore led to recall how justified Engels, one of the 
great founders of scientific socialism, was when in 1887 he wrote 
that a European war would not only result, as he expressed it, in 
crowns falling from crowned heads by the dozen without anybody 
to pick them up, but that the war would also lead to brutalisation, 
degradation and retrogression of the whole of Europe; and that, 
on the other hand, the war would result either in the domination 
of the working class or in the creation of the conditions which 
would render its domination indispensable.** On this occasion 
the co-founder of Marxism expressed himself with extreme caution, 
for he clearly saw that if history took this course, the result would 
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he the collapse of capitalism and the extension of socialism, and 
ahat a more painful and severe transition period, greater want and 


| a severer crisis, disruptive of all productive forces, one could not 


imagine. 

And we now clearly see the significance of the results of the 
imperialist slaughter of the peoples which has been dragging on 
for four years, when even the most advanced countries feel that 
the war has reached an impasse, that there is no escape from war 
under capitalism, and that it will lead to painful ruin. And if we, 
comrades, if the Russian revolution—which is not due to any partic- 
ular merit of the Russian proletariat but to the general course of 
historical events, that by the will of history temporarily placed that 
proletariat in a foremost position and made it for the time being 
the vanguard of the world revolution—if it has befallen us to 
suffer with particular severity and acuteness the torments of fam- 
ime, which is afflicting us with growing severity, we must clearly 
realise that these misfortunes are primarily and chiefly a result 
of the accursed imperialist war. This war has brought incredible 
misfortunes on all countries, but these misfortunes are being con- 
| cealed, with only temporary success, from the masses and from the 
_ knowledge of the vast majority of the peoples. 

As long as the yoke of war continues, as long as the war goes 
on, as long as, on the one hand, it is accompanied by hopes of 
victory and a belief that it is possible to emerge from this crisis 
as the result of the victory of one of the imperialist groups, and, 
on the other hand, an unbridled military censorship prevails and 
the people are intoxicated by the spirit of militarism, the mass of 
the population of the majority of the countries are held in igno- 
rance of the abyss on the verge of which they are standing and into 
which they are already falling. And we are feeling this with par- 
ticular acuteness now, because nowhere is there such a crying 
contradiction as in Russia to the vastness of the tasks set itself 
by the insurrectionary proletariat, which has understood that it is 
| impossible to end the war, the war between the most powerful 
) imperialist giants of the world, that this war cannot be ended with- 
out a proletarian revolution also embracing the whole world. 

And since the march of events has led us to occupy one of the 
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most prominent places in this revolution and to remain for a long 
time, at least since November (October) 1917, an isolated detach- 
ment, not allowed by events to come to the aid of other de- 
tachments of international socialism with sufficient rapidity, the 
position we find ourselves in is now ten times more severe. After we 
have done all that can be done by the directly insurgent proletariat 
and the poor peasantry supporting it to overthrow their chief 
enemy and to protect the socialist revolution, we find that at the 
same time the oppression of the imperialist predatory powers sur- 
rounding Russia and the heritage of the war are weighing on us 
more and more heavily. These consequences of the war have not 
yet made themselves fully felt. We are now, in the summer of 
1918, facing what is perhaps one of the most difficult, one of the 
most severe and critical transitional stages of our revolution. And 
its difficulty is not confined to the international arena, where our 
policy is inevitably bound to be one of retreat as long as our true 
and only ally, the international proletariat, is preparing, is only 
maturing, for revolt, but is not yet in a position to come out openly 
and solidly, althought the whole course of events in Western Europe, 
the furious savagery of the recent battles on the Western front, the 
crisis which is growing increasingly acute in the belligerent coun- 
tries, all go to show that the revolt of the European workers is not far 
off, and that although it may be delayed it will come inevitably. 

It is precisely in such a situation that we are called upon to 
experience the great difficulties within the country, the conse- 
quences of which tend most to provoke considerable vacillations, the 
painiul food shortage, the most painful famine that has overtaken 
us and that compels us to face a task which demands the maximum 
concentration of forces and the greatest organisation, and which 
at the same time does not permit a solution by the old methods. 
We shall undertake the solution of this problem together with the 
class that was at one with us in opposing the imperialist war, the 
class together with which we overthrew the imperialist monarchy 
and the imperialist republican bourgeoisie of Russia, the class that 
must forge its weapons, develop its forces and create its organisa- 
tion in the midst of increasing difficulties, increasing problems and 
the increasing sweep of the revolution. 
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‘We are now facing the most elementary task of human society 
—to vanquish famine, or at least to mitigate at once the direct 
famine, the painful famine which has afflicted both capitals and 
mumerous districts of agricultural Russia. And we have to solve 
this problem in the midst of a civil war and the furious and 
desperate resistance of the exploiters of all ranks and colours and 
of all orientations. Naturally, in such a situation the elements of 
political parties which cannot break with the old and cannot believe 
in the new are in a state of war which has only one aim—to restore 
the exploiters. 

The news we are receiving from every corner of Russia demands 
that we shall face this question, the connection between the famine 
and the fight against the exploiters and the counter-revolution 
which is raising its head. The task confronting us is to vanquish 
the famine, or at least to mitigate its severities until the new har- 
vest, to defend the grain monopoly and the law of the Soviet state, 
the law of the proletarian state. All surpluses of grain must be 
collected; we must see to it that all stocks are brought to the 


‘places where they are needed and that they are properly distri- 


buted. This fundamental task means the preservation of human 
society; at the same time it involves incredible effort, which can be 
performed only in one way—by general and increased intensifica- 
tion of labour. 

In the countries where this problem is being solved by means 
of war, it is being solved by military servitude, by instituting 
military servitude for the workers and peasants; it is being solved 
by granting new and greater advantages to the exploiters. In 
Germany, for instance, where public opinion is suppressed, where 
every attempt to protest against the war is stifled, but where never- 
theless socialist hostility to the war persists, you will not find 
a more common method of saying the situation than by the rapid 
increase in the number of millionaires who have grown rich on 
the war. These new millionaires have grown desperately and 
furiously rich, | 

In all the imperialist countries the starvation of the masses 
offers a field for the most furious profiteering; incredible fortunes 


are being amassed on poverty and starvation. 
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This is encouraged by the imperialist countries, e.g., Germany,. 
where starvation is organised best of all. And not without reason. 
is it said that Germany is a centre of organised starvation, where 
rations and crusts are distributed among the population better than 
anywhere else. We there see that new millionaires are a common 
phenomenon of the imperialist state; indeed, they know no other 
way of combating starvation. They permit twofold, threefold and. 
fourfold profits to be made by those who possess plenty of grain 
and who know how to profiteer and to turn organisation, rationing, 
regulation and distribution into profiteering. We do not wish to 
follow that course, no matter who persuades us to do so, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly. We shall say that we stood and 
shall continue to stand hand in hand with the class together with 
which we opposed the war; together with which we overthrew the 
bourgeoisie and together with which we are suffering the hardships. 
of the present crisis. We must insist on the grain monopoly heing 
observed, and must not legitimise capitalist profiteering, large or 
small; we must combat deliberate marauding.* 

And here we see greater difficulties and greater dangers than 
those that faced us when we were confronted by tsarism armed 
to the teeth against the people; or when we were confronted by 
the Russian bourgeoisie, which was also armed to the teeth and 
which in the June offensive of last year did not consider it a crime 
to shed the blood of hundreds of thousands of Russian workers and 
peasants, having the secret treaties providing for participation im 
the division of spoils in its pocket, but which does consider a crime 
the war of the toilers against the oppressors, the only just and 
sacred war, of which we spoke from the very beginning of the 
imperialist slaughter and which events at every step are now inevit- 
ably associating with a famine. 

We know that the tsarist autocracy from ihe very beginning 
instituted fixed prices for grain and raised those prices. Why not? 
It remained faithful to its allies, the grain merchants, the profiteers. 
and the banking magnates who made millions out of it. 

We know that the compromisers of the Cadet Party—together 
with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks—and Keren- 
sky established a grain monopoly, for all Europe was saying that. 
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without a monopoly they could not hold out any longer. And we 


‘know how this same Kerensky in September (August) 1917 evaded 


the democratic law of the time. That is what democratic laws and 
artfully interpreted regimes are for, to be evaded. We know that 
in September (August) Kerensky doubled those prices and that the 
Socialists of all shades at that time protested against and resented 
this measure. There was not a single newspaper at the time that 
was not outraged by Kerensky’s conduct and that did not expose 
the fact that behind the republican Ministers, behind the cabinet 
of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, were the manipula- 
tions of the profiteers, that the doubling of grain prices was a con- 
cession to the profiteers, that the whole business was nothing but 


a concession to the profiteers. We know that story. 


We can now compare the course of the grain monopoly and 
of the fight against the famine in capitalist countries and in our 
country. We see what use the counter-revolutionaries are making 
of it. We must draw definite and inflexible conclusions from this 
lesson. The course of events was such that the crisis, having 
reached the pitch of a severe famine, rendered the civil war still 
more acute. It only led to the exposure of parties like the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who differ from 
that avowed capitalist party, the Cadets, only by the fact that the 
Cadet Party is an open party of the Black Hundreds. The Cadets 
are not obliged to address themselves to the people, they are not 
obliged to conceal their aims, whereas these parties, who compro- 
mised with Kerensky and shared the power and the secret treaties 


_ with him, are obliged to address themselves to the people. And so 


they are from time to time forced to expose themselves, despite 
their wishes and their plans. i 
When, as a result of the famine, we see on the one hand the 


_ outbreak of uprisings and revolts of starving people and on the 


other a train of counter-revolutionary rebellions running from 
one end of Russia to the other,* obviously fed with funds from 
the Anglo-French imperialists, and the efforts of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, we say the picture is 
clear and we leave it to whoever so desires to dream of united 
fronts. ae 
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And we now see very clearly that after the Russian bourgeoisie 
was defeated in open military conflict, all the open collisions be- 
tween the revolutionary and counter-revolutionary forces in the 
period from November (October) 1917 to February and March 
1918 proved to the counter-revolutionaries, even to the leaders of 
the Don Cossacks, in whom the greatest hopes bad been placed, 
that their cause was lost, lost because everywhere the majority of 
the people were opposed to them. And every new attempt, even 
in the most patriarchal districts, where the agriculturists are most 
wealthy and most rigid in their system of social ranks, as, for 
instance, the Cossacks—every new attempt without exception has 
resulted in new strata of the oppressed toilers actually rising 
against them. 

The experience of the civil war in the period from November 
(October) to March has shown that the toiling masses, the Russian 
working class and the peasants who live by their own labour and 
not by exploiting others, are all over Russia in their vast majority 
in favour of the Soviet power. But those who thought that we 
were already on the path of greater organic development were ob- 
liged to admit that they were mistaken. 

The bourgeoisie saw that it was defeated. It has grown en- 
feebled, it has not sufficiently recovered, and no other forces can 


help it. And there begins a split among the Russian petty bour- — 


geoisie: certain of them are drawn towards the Germans, others 
towards the Anglo-French orientation, while both have this in com- 
mon, that they are united by the famine orientation.* 

In order that it may be clear to you, comrades, that it is not 
our Party but its enemies and the enemies of the Soviet govern- 
ment who are reconciling the German orientation and the Anglo- 
French orientation and uniting them on a common programme, viz., 
to overthrow the Soviet power as the result of famine—in order 
to make it clear how this is taking place, I will take the liberty 
of briefly quoting from the report of the recent conference of the 
Mensheviks.** This report appeared in the newspaper Zhizn. 

From this report, printed in No. 26 of Zhizn, we learn that 
Cherevanin, who made a report on the question of economic policy, 
criticised the policy of the Soviet government and proposed a com- 
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promise solution of the problem—to enlist the service of repre- 
‘sentatives of merchant capital, as practical] businessmen, to act as 
‘commission agents on terms which would be very favourable for 
them. We learn from this report that the chairman of the Northern 
Food Board, Groman, who was present at the conference, an- 
nounced the following conclusions, which he had arrived at, so 
the report states, on the basis of a vast store of personal and of 
all sorts of other observations—observations, I would add, made 
entirely in bourgeois circles: 


“Two methods,” he said, “must be adopted: the first is that present prices 
‘must be raised; the second, that a special reward must be offered for prompt 
deliveries of grain,” etc. 

[Voice: “What is wrong with that?”] 

Ay, you will hear what is wrong with that, although the 
speaker, who has not received the floor, but has taken it from that 
corner over there, thinks he can convince you that there is nothing 
wrong with it. But he has presumably forgotten the course the 
Menshevik conference took. This same paper, Zhizn, states that 
‘Groman was followed by the delegate Kolokolnikov, who expressed 
the same point of view. 


“We are being invited to participate in the Bolshevik food organisations.” 


Very wrong, is it not? That is what we have to say, recalling 
the interjection of the previous speaker. And if this speaker, who 
refuses to calm down and is taking the floor although he has not 
received it, cries out that it is a lie and that Kolokolnikov did not 
say that, I take note of the statement and request you to repeat that 
denial coherently and so that all may hear you. I take the liberty 
of recalling the resolution proposed at the conference by Martov, 
who is not unknown to you, who, speaking on the question of the 
Soviet government, literally says the same thing, although in dif- 
ferent terms and phrases. Ay, however you may laugh at it, the 
fact remains that in connection with a report on the food situation 
Menshevik representatives say that the Soviet government is not a 

proletarian organisation, that it is a useless organisation. 

And at such a time, when counter-revolutionary uprisings are 
‘breaking out owing to the famine, and taking advantage of the 
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famine, no denials and no artifices will avail, for the fact is 
obvious. We see the policy on this question effectively developed 
by Cherevanin, Groman and Kolokolnikov. The civil war is stir- 
ring, counter-revolution is raising its head, and I am convinced 
that ninety-nine hundredths of the Russian workers and peasants 
have drawn, are drawing and will draw their conclusion from 
these events—although not everybody yet knows this—and that this 
conclusion will be that only by smashing counter-revolution, only 
by continuing a socialist policy in the matter of the famine, in the 
matter of combating the famine, shall we succeed in vanquishing 
both the famine and the counter-revolutionaries who are taking 
advantage of the famine. 

Comrades, we are in fact approaching a time when the Soviet 
power, after a long and seyere struggle against numerous and 
serious counter-revolutionary enemies, has defeated them in open 
conflict, and, after having overcome the military resistance of the 
exploiters and their sabotage, has definitely set about the task of 
organisation. This whole difficult struggle with famine and this 
whole tremendous problem is entirely to be explained by the fact 
that we have now definitely set about the task of organisation. 

Success in an insurrection is infinitely more easy. It is a mil- 
lion times easier to defeat the resistance of counter-revolution than 
to succeed in the sphere of organisation. This particularly applies. 
to our solution of the problem, in which the insurgent proletarian 
and the small property-owner, i.e., the broad sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie, among whom there were many general-democratic and 
general-labour elements, could to a considerable extent join hands. 
We have now passed from this task to another. Acute starvation 
has driven us to a purely communist task. We are being confronted 
by a revolutionary socialist task. Incredible difficulties face us here. 

We do not fear those difficulties. We were aware of them. We 
never said that the transition from capitalism to socialism would be 
easy. It will involve a whole era of violent civil war, it will in- 
volve taking painful measures, until such time as the detachment 
of the insurgent proletariat in one country is joined by the prolet- 
ariat of another country in order to correct their mistakes by their 
joint efforts. The tasks that face us here are organisational tasks, 
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concerned with articles of general consumption, concerned with 
the deepest roots of profiteering and with the peaks of the bour- 
geois world and of capitalist exploitation, peaks which cannot be 
so easily removed by mere mass pressure. We have to deal here 
with the roots and runners of bourgeois exploitation, which have 
taken a deep or shallow hold all over the country in the form of 
the small property-owners, their whole system of life, and in the 
habits and sentiments of the small property-owner and the small 
master. We have to deal here with the small profiteer, with his 
unfamiliarity with the new system of life, his lack of faith in it 
and his despair. 

_For it is a fact that when they sensed the tremendous difh- 
culties that confront us in the revolution, many members of the 
toiling masses gave way to despair. We do not fear that. There 
never has been a revolution anywhere in which certain sections 
of the population were not overcome by despair. 

When the masses put out a certain disciplined vanguard, and 
that vanguard knows that this dictatorship, this firm government, 
will help to win over the poor peasants—this is a long process, 
involving a stern struggle—it is the beginning of the socialist 
revolution in the true sense of the term. But when we see that 
the united workers and the masses of poor peasants are opposing 
the rich and the profiteers, and the people to whom intellectuals 
like Groman and Cherevanin are wittingly or unwittingly preaching 
profiteers’ slogans, when the workers, led astray, advocate the free 
sale of grain and the import of freight transport, we say that this 
means helping the kulaks out of the hole. That path we shall 
never take. We declare that we shall rely on the toiling elements, 
with the help of whom we achieved the October victory, and that 
only together with our own class, and only by establishing 
proletarian discipline among all sections of the toiling population, 
shall we be able to solve the historic task now confronting us. 

We shall have to overcome vast difficulties. We shall have to 
gather up all surpluses and stocks, properly distribute them and 
properly organise transportation for tens of millions of people. 
We shall have to see that the work proceeds with the regularity of 
clockwork. We shall have to overcome the chaos which is being 
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fostered by the profiteers and by the doubters, who are spreading 
panic. This task of organisation can be accomplished only by the 
class conscious workers, meeting the practical difficulties face to 
face. It is worth devoting all one’s energies to this task; it is worth 
engaging in this last, decisive fight. And in this fight we shall win. 

Comrades, the recent decrees on the measures taken by the 
Soviet government* show, as every Socialist who is a real Socialist, 
can see, that the path of the proletarian dictatorship will obviously 
and undoubtedly involve severe trials. 

The recent decrees deal with the fundamental problem of life— 
bread. They are all inspired by three guiding ideas. The idea of 
centralisation: the union of everybody for the performance of the 
common task under the leadership of a centre. We must prove 
that we are serious and not give way to despondency, we must 
reject the services of the bag-traders and merge all the forces of the 
proletariat; for in the struggle against the famine we rely on the 
oppressed classes and we see the solution only in their energetic 
resistance to all exploiters, in the unification of their activities. 

Yes, we are told that the grain monopoly is being undermined 
by bag-trading and profiteering on every hand. We frequently hear 
the intellectuals say that the bag-traders are helping us, are feeding 
us. Yes, but the bag-traders are feeding us as the kulaks are feeding 
us: they are acting just as it is necessary to act in order to establish, 
strengthen and perpetuate the power of the kulaks, in order that © 
those who have power should with the help of their profits extend — 
it through various individuals all around. And we assert that if 
the forces of those whose chief sin at the present moment is their 
lack of belief were to be united, the fight would be considerably — 
easier. If there ever existed a revolutionary who hoped that we — 
could pass to the socialist system without difficulties, such a revolu- 
tionary, such a Socialist, would not be worth a brass farthing. ) 

We know that the transition from capitalism to socialism is a 4 
struggle of an extremely difficult kind. But we are prepared to — 
overcome a thousand difficulties, we are prepared to make a thous- 
and attempts; and having made a thousand attempts we shall go 
on to the next attempt. We are now enlisting all the Soviet — 
organisations in this new creative life, we are getting them to dis- 
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play new energies. We count on overcoming the new difficulties 
with the help of new strata, by organising the poor peasants. And 
now I shall pass to the second main task. 

I have said that the first idea that runs through all these decrees 
is that of centralisation. Only by collecting all the grain in one 
common sack shall we be able to overcome the famine. And even 
then grain will barely suffice. Nothing is left of Russia’s former 
abundance, and all minds must be deeply imbued with commu- 
nism, so that everybody should regard surplus grain as the property 
of the people and be alive to the interests of the toilers. And this 
can be achieved only by the method proposed by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

When they tell us of other methods, we reply as we did at the 
session of the Central Executive Committee. When they talked of 
other methods, we said: Go to Skoropadsky! * You teach them 
your methods, such as raising grain prices or forming a bloc with 
the kulaks. There you will find willing ears. But the Soviet 
government says only one thing, that the difficulties are immense 
and you must respond to every difficulty by new efforts of 
organisation and discipline. Such difficulties cannot be overcome 
in a single month. There have been cases in the history of nations 
when decades were devoted to overcoming smaller difficulties, and 
these decades have gone down in history as great and fruitful 
decades. You will never cause us to despond by referring to the 
failures of the first half-year or the first year of a great revolution. 
We shall continue to utter our old slogan of centralisation, unity 
and proletarian discipline on an all-Russian scale. 

When they say to us, as Groman says in his report, that “the 
detachments you have sent to collect grain are taking to drink and 
are themselves becoming moonshiners and robbers,” we reply that 
we are fully aware that this is all too frequently the case. We do 
not conceal such facts, we do not whitewash them, we do not try to 
avoid them by pseudo-Left phrases and intentions. Ay, the working 
class is not severed by a Chinese wall from the old bourgeois 
society. And when a revolution takes place, it does not happen as 
in the case of the death of an individual, when the deceased person 
is simply removed. When the old society perishes, you cannot nail 
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the corpse of bourgeois society into a coffin and lower it into the 
grave. It disintegrates in our midst; the corpse rots and poisons us. 

There has not been and cannot be a single great revolution 
otherwise. What we have to combat in order to preserve and 
develop the sprouts of the new order in an atmosphere infested 
with the miasmas of a decaying corpse, the literature, the political 
situation, the play of political parties, which from the Cadets to 
the Mensheviks are infested with these miasmas of a decaying 
corpse—all this they intend to use against us and to put a spoke in 
our wheel. The socialist revolution can never be engendered in any 
other way; and not a single country can pass from capitalism to 
socialism except in an atmosphere of disintegrating capitalism and 
of painful resistance to the latter. And so we say that our first 
slogan is centralisation and our second slogan is the unity of the 
workers. Workers, unite and unite again! That is not new, it may 
not sound sensational or novel. It does not promise the specious 
successes with which such people as Kerensky are tempting you. 
In September (August) 1917, Kerensky doubled prices, just as the 
German bourgeois raised them to twice and even ten times their 
level. These people promise you direct and immediate successes, 
provided only you offer new inducements to the kulaks. Of course 
that is not the road we shall follow. We say that our second 
method may be an old method, but it is a permanent method: 
Unite! 

We are in a difficult situation. The Soviet Republic is perhaps - 
passing through one of its most arduous periods. New strata of 
workers will come to our aid. We have no police, we shall not 
have a special military caste, we have no other apparatus than 
the conscious unity of the workers. They will save Russia from 
her desperate and difficult situation. The workers must unite, 
workers’ detachments must be organised, the hungry people from 
the non-agricultural districts must be organised—it is to them 
we turn for help, it is to them our Commissariat of Food appeals, 
it is they we call upon to join the crusade for bread, the crusade 
against the profiteers and the kulaks and for the restoration of 
order. 

The crusade was a campaign in which physical force was sup- 
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plemented by faith in what centuries ago people were compelled 
by torture to regard as sacred. But we desire, we think, we are 
convinced, we know that the October Revolution has led the 
advanced workers and the advanced representatives of the poor 
peasants to regard the preservation of their power over the land- 
lords and capitalists as sacred. They know that physical force is 
not enough to influence the masses of the population. We are build- 
ing a dictatorship, we are applying force to the exploiters, and we 
shaJ] cast aside with contempt all who fail to understand this, so 
as not to waste words in talking about the form of socialism. 

We say that a new historical task is confronting us. We must 
get the new historical class to understand that we need detachments 
of agitators from among the workers. We need workers from the 
various districts of the non-producing gubernias. We need them 
to go thence as conscious advocates of Soviet government; they 
must sanctify and legitimise our food war, our war against the 
kulaks, our war against disorders; they must make possible the 
preaching of socialist propaganda; they must establish in the 
countryside the distinction between the poor and rich, which every 
peasant can understand and which is a profound source of our 
strength. It is a source which it is difficult to get to flow at full 
pressure, because the exploiters are numerous. And these exploit- 
ers resort to the most varied methods in order to subjugate the 
masses, such as bribing the poor peasants by permitting the latter 
to make money out of illicit distilling or to make a profit of several 
rubles on every ruble by selling at profiteering prices. Such are the 
methods which the kulaks and the rural bourgeoisie resort to in 
order to establish their influence over the masses. 

We cannot blame the poor peasants for this, for we know that 
they have been enslaved for thousands of years, that they have 
suffered from serfdom and from the system which was left by 
serfdom in Russia. Our approach to the poor peasants must 
consist not only in the guns directed against the kulaks, but also 
in the propaganda of enlightened workers who bring the strength 
of their organisation into the countryside. Poor peasants, unite!— 
that is our third slogan. This is not making advances to the kulaks, 
and it is not the senseless method of raising prices. If we were 
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to double prices, they would say: “They are raising prices. They 
are hungry. Wait a bit, they will raise prices still higher.” 

It is a well-beaten path, this path of playing up to the kulaks. 
and profiteers. It is easy to take this path and to hold out tempting 
prospects. The intellectuals who call themselves Socialists are. 
quite prepared to paint such prospects for us; and the number of 
such intellectuals is legion. But we say to you: Those who wish. 
to follow the Soviet government, those who value it and regard it 
as a government of the toilers, as a government of the exploited 
class, on them we call to follow another path. This new historical! 
task is a difficult thing. If we accomplish it, we shall raise a new 
stratum and give a new form of organisation to the toilers and 
exploited, who in their majority are downtrodden and ignorant, who 
are least united and have still to be united. 

All over the world the foremost ranks of the workers of the: 
cities, the industrial workers, have united, and united unanimously. 
But nowhere in the world has a systematic, supreme and self- 
sacrificing attempt been made to unite those who are engaged in 
small-scale agricultural production and, living in remote out-of- 
the-way places and in ignorance, have been stunted by their con- 
ditions of life. The task that faces us here unites for one purpose 
both the fight against the food shortage and the fight for the 
profound and important system of socialism. The fight for social- 
ism with which we are now confronted is one to which it is worth 
devoting all our energies, for which it is worth staking everything. 

In following this path we shall regard the toilers as our allies.. 
Solid achievements await us in this path, not only solid, but also. 
inalienable. That is our third significant slogan. 

Such are the three fundamental slogans: centralisation of food 
work, unity of the proletariat and organisation of the poor peas- 
ants. And our appeal, the appeal of our Commissariat of Food,, 
to the trade unions and the workshop committees says: Things are 
going hard with you, comrades; then help us, join your efforts to. 
ours, prosecute every violation of order and every evasion of the 
grain monopoly. It is a difficult task; but fight bag-trading, prof- 
iteering and the kulaks, again and again, a hundred times, a 
thousand times, and we shall win. For this is the path into which 
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the majority of the workers are being led by the whole course of 
their lives and by the severity of our failures and trials in the 
matter of food supply. They know that, whereas when there was 
still no absolute shortage of grain in Russia the shortcomings of the 
food supply organisation were corrected by individual and iso- 
lated actions, that can no longer be the case now. Only the joint 
effort and the unity of those who are suffering most in the hungry 
cities and gubernias can help us. That is the path the Soviet gov- 
ernment is calling on you to follow—the unity of the workers, 
of their vanguard, for the purpose of carrying on agitation in the 
villages and of waging a war for grain on the kulaks. 

According to the calculations of the most cautious experts, 
not far from Moscow, in nearby gubernias—Kursk, Orel and. 
Tambov—there is still a surplus of up to ten million poods of 
grain. We are very far from able to collect this surplus for the 
common state fund. 

Let us set about this task energetically. Let an enlightened 
worker go to every factory where despair is temporarily in the 
ascendant, and where, driven by hunger, people are prepared to 
accept the specious slogans of people who are reverting to the 
methods of Kerensky, to an increase of the fixed prices, and let 
him say: “We see people who are despairing of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Join our detachments of militant agitators. Do not be 
dismayed by the many cases in which these detachments have 
disintegrated and succumbed to drink. We shall use every such 
example to show not that the working class is not fit, but that the 
working class has still not rid itself of the shortcomings of the 
old predatory society and cannot rid itself of them at once. Let us 
unite our forces, let us form dozens of detachments, let us 
combine their activities, and in this way we shall get rid of our 
shortcomings.” 

Comrades, allow me in conclusion to draw your attention to 
some of the telegrams which are being received by the Council of 
People’s Commissars and particularly by our Commissariat of 
Food. 

Comrades, in this matter of the food crisis, of the torments of 
hunger that are afflicting all our cities, we observe that, as the 
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proverb says, ill news travels fast. I should like to read you certain 
documents which were received by the organs and institutions of the 
Soviet government after the issue of the decree of May 13 on the 
food dictatorship, in which it is stated that we continue to rely only 
on the proletariat. The telegrams indicate that they are already 
proceeding in the localities to organise the crusade against the 
kulaks and to organise the poor peasants, as we proposed. The 
telegrams we have received are proof of this. : 

Let them blow their trumpets, let the raucous voice of the 
Cherevanins and the Gromans sow panic and demand the destruc- 
tion and abolition of the Soviet government! He who is occupied 
with work will be least disturbed by this; he will see the facts, he 
will see that the work is progressing and that new ranks are form- 
ing and uniting. 

A new form of struggle against the kulaks is arising, namely, 
an alliance with the poor peasants, who need assistance and who 
need to be united. It is proposed that awards be given for deliver- 
ies of grain, and we must try to help. We are willing to make 
such awards to the poor peasants, and we have already begun to 
do so. But towards the kulaks, the criminals who are subjecting the 
population to the torments of hunger, and on account of whom mil- 
lions of people are suffering, towards them we shall use force. We 
shall give every possible inducement to the poor peasants, for they 
are entitled to it. The poor peasant has for the first time obtained 
access to the good things of life, and we see that he is living 
more meagrely than the workers. We shall give every possible 
inducement to the poor peasants and will help them if they help 
us to organise the collection of grain, to secure grain from the 
kulaks. We must spare no means to make that a reality in Russia. 

We have already adopted this course, and it will be still further 
developed by the experience of every enlightened worker and by 
the new detachments. 

Comrades, the work has been started and is progressing. We 
do not expect dazzling success, but success there certainly will 
be. We know that we are now entering on a period of new destruc- 
tion, one of the most severe and difficult periods of the revolution. 
We are not in the least surprised that counter-revolution is raising 
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its head, that the number of waverers and despairers in our ranks 
is growing. We say: Cease your vacillations; abandon your 
despair, of which the bourgeoisie will take advantage, because it 
is to its interest to sow panic; get to work; with our food decrees 
and our plan based on the support of the poor peasants we are on 
the only right road. In the face of the new historical: tasks we 
call upon you to make a new exertion of effort. This task is an in- 
finitely difficult one, but, I repeat, it is an extremely thankful one. 
We are here fighting for the basis of communist distribution and 
for the actual creation of the foundations of a communist society. 
Let us all set to work. We shall vanquish the famine and achieve 
socialism. 


TELEGRAM ON THE ORGANISATION OF FOOD 
DETACHMENTS 1 


In view of the fact that it is too late to send a delegate from’ the 
Commissariat of Food to the congress, I request you to bring the 
following to the attention of the congress. Members of the congress 
who support the Soviet government should remember, firstly, that 
the grain monopoly is being carried out simultaneously with a 
monopoly on textiles and on other of the chief articles of general 
consumption, and that, secondly, the demand for the abolition of 
the grain monopoly is a political move on the part of counter- 
revolutionary strata, who are endeavouring to wrench from the 
hands of the revolutionary proletariat the system of monopoly 
regulation of prices, one of the most important implements for 
the gradual transition from capitalist exchange of commodities to 
socialist exchange of products. Explain to the congress that as a 
method of combating the food shortage the abolition of the 
monopoly is not only useless but harmful, as is shown by the 
Ukraine, where Skoropadsky abolished the grain monopoly and 
as a result profiteering in grain within a few days achieved such 
proportions that the Ukrainian proletariat is now suffering from 
hunger far more acutely than under the monopoly. 

Point out that the only effective method of increasing bread 
rations is contained in the decision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars to requisition grain forcibly from the kulaks and to 
distribute it among the poor of the city and the countryside. This 
requires that the poor shall much more rapidly and resolutely 
enlist in the food army which is being created by the People’s 
Commissariat of Food. 

Propose that the congress immediately undertake agitation 
among the workers to enlist in the food army formed by the Soviet 
of Deputies of Penza and to abide by the following rules: 
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1) Every factory shall provide one person for every twenty- 
five workers. 

2) Registration of those desiring to enlist in the food army 
shall be conducted by the factory committees, which shall draw 
up a list of the names of those mobilised, in two copies, one of 
which it shall deliver to the People’s Commissariat of Food and 
the other it shall retain. 

3) To the list must be attached a guarantee given by the fac- 
tory committee, or by the trade union organisation, or by a Soviet 
body, or by responsible representatives of Soviet organisations, 
of the personal honesty and revolutionary discipline of every candi- 
date. The selection of members of the food army must be made so 
that subsequently there shall not be a single stain on the names 
of those who are setting out for the villages to combat the hand- 
ful of predatory kulaks for the purpose of saving millions of toil- 
ers from starvation. 

Comrades workers, only if this condition is observed will it 
be obvious to all that the requisition of grain from the kulaks is 
not robbery but the fulfilment of a revolutionary duty to the work- 
er and peasant masses who are fighting for socialism. 

4) In every factory those mobilised shall elect a represent- 
ative from their midst to perform all the organisational measures 
necessary for the actual enrolment of the candidates of the factory 
as members of the food army by the People’s Commissariat: 

5) Those enrolled in the army shall receive their former pay 
as well as food and equipment from the date of actual enlistment. 

6) Those enrolled in the army shall give a pledge that 
they will unreservedly carry out the instructions that may be given 
by the People’s Commissariat of Food-when detachments leave for 
their place of operation, and that they will obey the commissars 
of the detachments. 

I am certain that if convinced Socialists loyal to the October 
Revolution are placed at the head of the food requisition detach- 
ments, they will be able to organise Committees of Poor Peasants 
and together with them succeed in taking grain from the kulaks 
even without resort to armed force. 


June 27, 1918 


TO THE WORKERS OF PETROGRAD 1 


DEAR COMRADES, 

I am taking advantage of the fact that Comrade Kayurov, an 
old acquaintance of mine well known to the Petrograd workers, is 
leaving for Petrograd, to send you a few words. 

Comrade Kayurov has been in the Simbirsk Gubernia and has 
himself observed the attitude of the kulaks to the poor peasants 
and to our government. He has perfectly realised what no Marxist 
and no class conscious worker can doubt, namely, that the kulaks 
hate the Soviet government, the government of the workers, and will 
infallibly overthrow it if the workers do not immediately bend 
every effort to forestall the attack of the kulaks on the Soviets and 
to smash the kulaks before they can manage to unite. 

The class conscious workers can do this at the present moment; 
they can rally the poor peasants around themselves, defeat the 
kulaks and smash them, provided the vanguard of the workers 
realise their duty, bend every effort and organise a mass campaign 
into the rural districts. 

Nobody but the workers of Petrograd can do this, for there are 
no other workers in Russia as class conscious as the Petrograd work- 
ers. It is foolish and criminal to sit in Petrograd, starve, hang around 
idle factories and cherish the absurd dream of restoring Petrograd 
industry or defending Petrograd. That will mean the ruin of our 
revolution. The Petrograd workers must abandon such nonsense, 
send packing those fools who advocate it, and set out in tens of 
thousands for the Urals, the Volga and the South, where there is 
an abundance of grain, where they can feed themselves and their 
families, where they must help the poor peasants to organise, and 
where the Petrograd worker is indispensable, as an organiser, guide 
and leader. 
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Kayurov will recount his personal observations, and, I am 
certain, will convince all waverers. The revolution is in danger. 


Only a mass campaign of the Petrograd workers can save it. Arms 
and money we shall not stint. 


With Communist greetings, 


LENIN 
_ July 12, 1918 


COMRADES WORKERS, ONWARD TO THE LAST 
DECISIVE FIGHT! 1 


THE Soviet Republic is surrounded by enemies. But it will defeat 
its enemies, both external and internal. A rising spirit is already 
perceptible among the working class masses which will ensure 
victory. We already see how frequent the sparks and flashes of the 
revolutionary conflagration in Western Europe have become, inspir- 
ing us with the assurance that the triumph of the international work- 
ing class revolution is not far off: 

The external foe of the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic at 


the present moment is Anglo-French and American-Japanese im- — 
perialism. This foe is attacking Russia; it is filching our territory; _ 
it has seized Archangel and (if the French newspapers are to — 
be believed) has advanced from Vladivostok to Nikolsk-Ussu- — 


riisk. This foe has bought over the generals and officers of the — 


4 


Czecho-Slovakian army.* This enemy is attacking peaceable Russia — 
with the ferocity and voracity of the Germans in February, the 
only difference being that the British and Japanese are out not 
only to seize and plunder Russian territory but also to overthrow ~ 
the Soviet government so as to “restore the front,” i.e., once more | 


‘ 
to draw Russia into the imperialist (or more simply the predatory) — 


war being waged by England against Germany. 


The Anglo-Japanese capitalists want to restore the power of — 
the landlords and capitalists in Russia in order to share with © 
them the booty plundered in the war; they want to enslave the — 
Russian workers and peasants to Anglo-French capital, to squeeze ~ 


out of them interest on the billions advanced in loans and to 


quench the fire of socialist revolution which has broken out in ~ 
our country and which is threatening to spread all over the world. 


1 See note to p. 105.*—£d. 
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The Anglo-Japanese imperialist brutes are not strong enough 
to occupy and subjugate Russia. Even neighbouring Germany is 
not strong enough for that, as was shown by her “experiment” 
in the Ukraine.* The British and Japanese thought to catch us 
unawares. They failed. The workers of Petrograd, followed by 
Moscow, and Moscow by the Central Industrial Region, are rising; 
they are rising solidly, with growing persistence and courage and 
in ever larger numbers. That is a pledge of our victory. 

In their attack on peaceable Russia the Anglo-French capitalist 
plunderers are counting also on their alliance with the internal 
foe of Soviet government. We all know who that internal foe is. 
It is the capitalists, the landlords, the kulaks and their offspring, 
who hate the government of the workers and toiling peasants—the 
peasants who do not suck the blood of their fellow-villagers. 

A wave of kulak revolts is sweeping over Russia. The kulak 
cherishes a fierce hatred for Soviet government and is prepared 
to strangle and massacre hundreds of thousands of workers. 
We know very well that if the kulaks were to gain the upper hand 
they would ruthlessly slaughter hundreds of thousands of workers, 
would join in alliance with the landlords and capitalists, restore 
penal conditions for the workers, abolish the eight-hour day and 
once again place the mills and factories under the yoke of the 
capitalists. 

Such was the case in all previous European revolutions when, 
as a result of the weakness of the workers, the kulaks succeeded in 
reverting from a republic to a nyonarchy, from government by 
the toilers to the despotism of the exploiters, the rich and the 
parasites.** This happened under our very eyes in Latvia, Fin- 
land, the Ukraine and Georgia. Everywhere the avaricious, bloated 
and bestial kulaks joined hands with the landlords and capitalists 
against the workers and against the poor generally. Everywhere the 
kulaks wreaked their vengeance on the working class with incre- 
dible ferocity. Everywhere they joined hands with the foreign 
capitalists against the workers of their own country. That is the 
way the Cadets, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Men- 
sheviks have been acting: we have only to remember their be- 
haviour in “Czecho-Slovakia.” That is the way the Left Socialist- 
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Revolutionaries in their crass stupidity and spinelessness acted — 
when they revolted in Moscow, thus assisting the White Guards in 
Yaroslav] and the Czecho-Slovakians and the Whites in Kazan. It 
was not without reason that the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries were 
praised by Kerensky and his friends, the French imperialists. 

Doubt is out of the question. The kulaks are rabid foes of 
Soviet government. Either the kulaks massacre vast numbers of 
workers, or the workers ruthlessly suppress the uprisings of the 
predatory kulak minority of the people against the government 
of the toilers. There can be no middle course. Peace is out of the 
question: even if they have quarrelled, the kulak can easily come — 
to terms with the landlord, the tsar and the priest, but with the — 
working class never. 

That is why we call the fight against the kulaks the last de- 
cisive fight. That does not mean that there may not be many more 
kulak revolts, or that there may not be many attacks on the Soviet — 
government by foreign capitalism. The word “last,” the last 
struggle, implies that the last and most numerous of the exploiting 
classes has risen against us in our own country. 

The kulaks are most brutal, callous and savage exploiters, who — 
in the history of other countries have time and again restored the © 
power of the landlords, tsars, priests and capitalists. The kulaks — 
are more numerous than the landlords and capitalists. Nevertheless, — 
the kulaks are a minority of the people. 4 

Let us assume that there are fifteen million peasant households 
in Russia, taking Russia as she was before the bandits deprived 
her of the Ukraine and other territories. Of these fifteen million, — 
probably ten million are poor peasants who live by the sale of © 
their labour power, or who are in bondage to the rich, or who 
lack surpluses of grain and have been most impoverished by — 
the burdens of war. About three million must be regarded as 
middle peasants, while barely two million consist of kulaks, rich — 
peasants, profiteers in grain. These bloodsuckers have grown rich 
on the want suffered by the people in the war; they have raked — 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands of rubles by screwing up — 
the price of grain and other products. These spiders have grown — 


fat at the expense of the peasants who have been ruined by the 
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war, at the expense of the hungry workers. These leeches sucked 
the blood of the toilers and grew richer as the workers in the 
cities and factories starved. These vampires have been gathering 
the landed estates into their hands; they are once more enslaving 
the poor peasants. 

Ruthless war must be waged on the kulaks! Death to them! 
Hatred and contempt for the parties which support them—the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks, and now the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries! The workers must crush the kulak re- 
volts with an iron hand, for the kulaks have formed an alliance 
with the foreign capitalists against the toilers of their own country. 

The kulaks take advantage of the ignorance, the disunity and 
isolation of the poor peasants. They hound them against the 
workers. Sometimes they bribe them by permitting them to make 
a “profit” of a hundred rubles or so by profiteering in grain (at 
the same time robbing the poor peasants of many thousands of 
rubles). The kulaks try to win the support of the middle peasants, 
and sometimes they succeed. 

But there is no reason why the working class should quarrel 
with the middle peasant. The working class cannot make peace 
with the kulak, but it may seek, and is seeking, an agreement with 
the middle peasant. The workers’ government, i.e., the Bolshevik 
government, has proved that in deed as well as in word. 

We proved it by passing the law on the socialisation of the 

land and strictly carrying it into effect. That law contains nu- 
merous concessions to the interests and views of the middle 
' peasant. 
We proved that (the other day) by tredling bread prices;* for 
we fully realise that the earnings of the middle peasant do not 
conform with present-day prices for manufactured goods and 
must be raised. ey 

Every class conscious worker will explain this to the middle 
peasant and will patiently, persistently and repeatedly point out 
to him that socialism is infinitely more beneficial for the middle 
peasant than a government of tsars, landlords and capitalists. 

The workers’ government has never injured and will neve 
injure the middle peasant. But the government of the tsars, land- ” 
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lords, capitalists and kulaks not only always injured the middle 
peasant, but deliberately stifled, plundered and ruined him. And 
this is true of every country without exception, Russia included. 

Close alliance and complete fusion with the poor peasants; 
concessions and agreement with the middle peasants; ruthless 
suppression of the kulaks, those bloodsuckers, vampires, robbers 
of the people and profiteers, who have grown rich on starvation 
—such is the programme of the class conscious worker, Such is 
the policy of the working class, 


August 1918 


A LETTER TO THE WORKERS OF ELETZ * 


I HAVE received a cutting from one of the Eletz newspapers con- 
taining a report of a special meeting of the Eletz branch of the 
Party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries held on July 27. I see 
from this report that Mochenov reported on the Saratov conference 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, where eight of the branches ap. 
proved the tactics of their Central Committee, which were upheld by 
Mr. Kolegayev, while thirteen branches demanded the reorganisation 
of the party and a change of tactics.** 

I note that at the Eletz meeting Comrade Rudakov insisted 
that the party (the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries) should be re- 
organised and its name changed, that it should be purged and that 
in no circumstances should it be allowed to disintegrate and perish. 
A certain Kryukov then alleged that he had spoken to representa- 
tives of the central government in Moscow and that Comrades 
Avanesov, Sverdlov and Bonch-Bruyevich had declared that the 
existence of the Party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries was desir- 
able for the Soviet government; he also alleged that in a conver- 
sation with him I had said the same thing and had stated that the 
Communists also had departed so far from all their former theo- 
ries, from books, that they had no programme at the present 
moment, while in their platforms a great deal was indirectly 
borrowed from the theory of the Narodniki, and so on, and so 
forth. 

I consider it my duty to state that this is pure fiction and 
that I have never spoken to any Kryukov. I earnestly request our 
comrades, the workers and peasants of the Eletz Uyezd,! to be 
extremely cautious of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who all 
too frequently say what is not true. 

A few words, by the way, as to my view of them. Types like 


1 Uyezd—administrative area, part of a gubernia—Ed. Eng. ed. 
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Kolegayev and the others are obviously pawns in the hands of 
the White Guards, the monarchists, the Savinkovs, who in Yaro- 
slavl showed who was taking advantage of the revolt of the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries.* Their brainlessness and spinelessness 
brought Kolegayev and his friends to this pass—they deserved 
it! History will know them as “the servitors of Savinkoy.” 
But the facts show that among the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
there are people (and in Saratov they are in the majority) who 
were ashamed of this brainlessness and spinelessness, of playing 
the part of servitors to monarchism and the interests of the land- 
lords. If these people desire even to change the name of their 
party (I have heard that they want to call themselves “Village- 
Commune-Communists” or “Narodnik-Communisis,” etc.), that is 
only to be welcomed. 

The pure ideological basis of this Narodism, an alliance with 
which the Bolshevik Communists have never rejected, is firstly 
disagreement with Marxism, and, secondly, complete agreement 
with the theory of “equal land tenure” (and with the law on 
equal land tenure). 

We favour such an alliance, such an agreement with the 
middle peasants, for we worker Communists have no grounds for 
quarrelling with the middle peasants and are prepared to make 
them a number of concessions. We have proved this; and we 
proved it not only in word but in deed, because we have been 
carrying out the law on the socialisation of the land with absolute 
loyalty, despite the fact that not all are in agreement with 
it. We have generally been in favour of waging ruthless war 
on the kulaks, but we are also in favour of an agreement with 
the middle peasantry and of fusion with the poor peasantry. An 
agreement with the middle peasantry must not be understood as 
necessarily implying agreement with the Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries. Nothing of the kind. 

We passed the law on socialisation at a time when we had 
no agreement with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries; and this 
law, in fact, is an expression of our agreement with the middle 
peasant, with the peasant masses, and not with the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary intellectuals. 
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Comrades, workers and peasants, do not be eager for an 
agreement with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, for we have 
seen and suffered from their unreliability. Spread communism 
among the poor peasants; the majority will be on our side. Try 
to make concessions to the middle peasants; treat them as tactfully 
and as fairly as possible; because we can and should make 
concessions to the middle peasants. Be ruthless in your attitude 
towards the insignificant handful of exploiters, including the 
kulaks and the grain profiteers, who are growing rich on the mis- 
fortunes of the people and the starvation of the working class 
masses—towards the handful of kulaks who are sucking the 


blood of the toilers. 
V. Uryanov (N. Lenin) 


Bie or, August 6, 1918 


SPEECH DELIVERED TO DELEGATES FROM THE COM- 
MITTEES OF POOR PEASANTS OF THE 
MOSCOW REGION 


November 8, 1918 * 


ComRaDES, the organisation of the poor peasants faces us as 
the most important problem in our work of internal construction, 
and even in our whole revolution. 

The aim of the October Revolution was to wrench the mills 
and factories from the hands of the capitalists so as to make 
the means of production the property of the whole people, and 
to reconstruct agriculture on socialist lines by handing over the 
whole land to the peasants. 

The first half of this aim was much more easy to accomplish 
than the second. In the cities, the revolution dealt with large- 
scale industry in which hundreds of thousands of workers are 
engaged. The mills and factories belonged to a small number of 
capitalists, with whom the workers had no difficulty in coping. 
The workers had already gained experience in their long struggle 
against the capitalists, which had taught them to act concertedly, 
resolutely and in an organised way. Moreover, it was not necessary 
to divide up the mills and factories; all that was required was 
that all production should be made to serve the interests of the 
working class and the peasantry and that the products of labour 
should not fall into the hands of the capitalists. 

But the case is entirely different with the land. Here, i in order 
to secure the success of socialism a number of transitional mea- 
sures are required. To transform a vast number of small-scale 
peasant farms into large-scale production is something that cannot 
be done immediately. Agriculture, which hitherto has been con- 
ducted on individual lines, cannot immediately be socialised and 
transformed into large-scale state enterprises, the products of 
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which would be equally and justly distributed among the whole of 
the toiling people under a system of universal and equal labour 
service. It is impossible, of course, to achieve this immediately, 


or in a short space of time. 


While the workers of the mills and faeries in the cities have 
already succeeded in completely overthrowing the capitalists and 
casting off the yoke of exploitation, in the agricultural districts 
the real fight against exploitation has only just begun. 

After the October Revolution we smashed the landlord and 
deprived him of his land. But that did not end the struggle in the 
agricultural districts. The conquest of the land, like every other 
conquest by the toilers, can be permanent only when it is based 
on the independent action of the toilers themselves, on their own 
organisation, on their endurance and revolutionary determination. 

Did the toiling peasants have this organisation? 

Unfortunately not; and that is the root cause, the reason why 
the struggle is so difficult. 

Peasants who do not employ the labour of others, who do not 
profit at the expense of others, will, of course, always be in fa- 
vour of the land being divided among everybody equally, they 
will always be in favour of everybody working, of the possession of 
land not serving as a basis of exploitation, and of numerous land 
holdings not therefore becoming concentrated in single hands. 
But it is different with ‘the kulaks and the parasites who grew 
rich on the war, who took advantage of the famine to sell grain 
at fabulous prices, who concealed grain in expectation of higher 
prices, and who are now striving in every way to grow rich on the 
misfortunes of the people and on the hunger of the poor peasants 
and the workers in the cities. 

They, the kulaks and parasites, are enemies no less formidable 
than the capitalists and landlords. And if the kulaks are not 
dealt with, if we do not cope with the parasites, the return of the 
tsar and the capitalists is inevitable. 

The experience of every revolution that has hitherto occurred. 
in Europe offers striking corroboration of the fact that revolu- 
tion is inevitably doomed if the peasants do not throw off the 
domination of the kulaks. 
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Every European revolution ended in failure because the peas- 
ants could not cope with their enemies. In the cities the workers 
overthrew their kings (in England and France they executed their 
kings several centuries ago; it was only we who were late with 
our tsar), yet after a certain interval the old order was restored. 
That was because in those days even in the cities there was no 
large-scale industry which could unite millions of workers in the 
mills and factories and consolidate them into an army powerful 
enough to withstand the onslaught of the capitalists and the 
kulaks even without the support of the peasants. 

The poor peasants were unorganised, fought the kulaks 
badly, and as a result the revolution was defeated even in the 
Cities. 

But now the situation is different. During the last two hundred 
years large-scale production ‘has developed so powerfully and 
has covered all the countries with such a network of huge mills 
and factories employing tens of thousands of workers that now 
everywhere in the cities large cadres have been created of organised 
workers, the proletariat, who constitute a force strong enough to 
achieve final victory over the bourgeoisie, the capitalists. 

In former revolutions the poor peasants had nowhere to turn 
for support in their difficult struggle against the kulaks. 

The organised proletariat—which is stronger and more expe- 
rienced than the peasantry (it gained that ‘experience in earlier 
struggles)——is now in power in Russia and is in possession of all 
the means of production, the mills, the factories, the railroads, 
ships, etc. 

The poor peasants now possess a reliable and powerful ally 
in their struggle against the kulaks. The poor peasants know that 
the city is behind them, that the proletariat will help them, is in 
fact already helping them with every means in its power. That 
has been shown by recent events.” 

You remember, comrades, in what a dangerous situation the 
revolution was in July of the present year. The Czecho-Slovakian 
rebellion was spreading, the food shortage in the cities was be- 
coming increasingly acute and the kulaks in the villages were 
becoming more and more insolent and more and more violent 
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in their attacks on the cities, the Soviet government and the poor 
| peasants. 

We called on the poor peasants to organise. We proceeded to 
_ form committees and to organise workers’ food detachments. The 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries raised a revolt. They declared that 
the Committees of Poor Peasants consisted of idlers and that the 
_ workers were robbing the toiling peasants of grain. 

And we replied that they were defending the kulaks, who re- 
_alised that the Soviet government could be fought not only by 
_ arms but also by starvation. They talked about “idlers.” And we 
_ asked, “But why has any particular individual become an ‘idler,’ 
_ why has he deteriorated, why is he impoverished, and why has he 
' taken to drink? Was it not because of the kulaks?” The kulaks, 
like the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, raised an outcry against 
_ “4dlers,” but they themselves were raking in grain, concealing it 
_and profiteering in the desire to grow rich on the hunger and 

sufferings of the workers. 

The kulaks were squeezing the poor peasants dry. They were 
Bectiving advantage from the labour of others, at the same time 
crying, “Idlers!” 

_ The kulaks awaited the Czecho-Slovakians impatiently, They 
would most willingly have enthroned a new tsar, in order to 
' continue their exploitation with impunity, in order to continue to 
_ dominate the farm labourer and to continue to grow rich. 

And salvation was wholly due to the fact that the village united 
_ with the city, that the proletarian and semi-proletarian elements of 
the countryside (i.e., those who do not employ the labour of others) 
started a campaign against the kulaks and the parasites together 
with the city workers. 
_ In order to achieve this unity a great deal had particularly 
to be done in connection with the food situation. The working 
class population of the cities was suffering severely from hunger, 
but the kulak said: “I shall hold back my grain a little longer, 
perhaps they will pay more.” 
The kulaks, of course, were in no hurry; they had money in 
' plenty; they say themselves that they have accumulated Kerensky 
notes by the pound weight. .. . 
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But people who at a time of famine are capable of concealing 
and hoarding grain are vicious criminals. They must be fought as 
the worst enemies of the people. 

And this fight in the country districts we have begun. 

The Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries tried to 
frighten us by asserting that in organising the Committees of 
Poor Peasants we were “causing a split” amlong the peasants. But 
what does not “causing a split” among the peasants mean? It 
means leaving them to the mercy of the kulak. But that is exactly 
what we do not want, and we therefore decided to “cause a split” 
among the peasants. We said: True, we are losing the kulaks; 
that misfortune cannot be concealed; but we shall win millions 
of poor peasants who will come over to the side of the workers. 

And that is exactly what is taking place. The split among the 
peasants only served to show more clearly who are poor peas- 
ants, who are middle peasants not employing the labour of others, 
and who are parasites and kulaks. 

The workers have helped and are helping the poor peasants in 
their struggle against the kulaks. In the civil war which has 
broken out in the countryside the workers are on the side of 
the poor peasants, as they were when they passed the Socialist- 
Revolutionary law on the socialisation of the land. 

We Bolsheviks were opposed to the law on the socialisation 
of the land. Yet we signed it, because we did not wish to go counter 
to the will of the majority of the peasantry. The will of the 
majority is binding on us always, and to oppose the will of the 
majority is to betray the revolution. 

We did not desire to force on the peasants the idea that the 
equal division of the land was useless, an idea which was alien 
to them. We considered it better if the toiling peasants themselves, 
as a result of their own experience and their own suffering, came 
to realise that equal division was nonsense. Only then would we 
be able to ask them what, then, was the way of escape from the 
ruin and kulak domination that follow from the division of the 
land. ° 

Division of the land was all very well as a beginning. Its 
purpose was to show that the land was being taken from the 
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jandlords and handed over to the peasants. But that is not enough. 
The solution lies only in social cultivation of the land. 

This was not realised at the time, but we are being led to 
this conviction by force of experience. Salvation from the dis- 


advantages of small-scale farming lies in communes, cultivation 


by artels, or peasant associations. That is the way to raise and 
improve agriculture, to economise forces and to combat the 
kulaks, parasites and exploiters. 

We were well aware that the peasants live rooted to the soil. 
The peasants fear innovations, they cling tenaciously to old 
habits. We knew that the peasants would come to believe in the 
benefits of any particular measure only when their own intelligence 
led them to understand and appreciate those benefits. And that is 
why we helped to divide the land, although we realised that this 
was not the solution. 

But now the poor peasants themselves are coming to agree 
with us. Experience is teaching them that while ten ploughs, say, 
are required when the land is divided into one hundred separate 
holdings, a smaller number of ploughs suffices under communal 


farming because the land is not divided up so minutely. A com- 


mune permits a whole artel, or association, to make improve- 
ments in agriculture which are beyond the capacity of individual 
small owners, and so forth. 

Of course, not everywhere will it be possible to proceed to 
social cultivation of the land immediately. The kulaks will resist 
it in every way—ay, and frequently the peasants themselves will 
stubbornly resist the introduction of communal principles in 
agriculture. But the more the peasants become convinced by exam- 
ple and by their own experience of the advantages of communes, 
the more successfully will matters progress. 

In this respect the Committees of Poor Peasants will play an 
extremely important part. Committees of Poor Peasants must 
cover the whole of Russia. For some time now, the development 
of the Committees of Poor Peasants has been proceeding intensive- 
ly. The other day a Congress of Committees of Poor Peasants of 
the Northern Region was held in Petrograd. In place of the seven 
thousand representatives expected, twenty thousand actually ap- 
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peared, and the hall assigned for the purpose was unable to seat all 
present. The situation was saved by the fine weather, which made 
it possible to hold the meeting on ithe square outside the Winter 
Palace.* 

This congress showed that the civil war in the countryside is 
being properly understood: the poor peasants are uniting and 
have formed solid ranks against the kulaks, the rich and the 
parasites. 

The Central Committee of our Party has drawn up a plan for 
the reformation of the Committees of Poor Peasants which will 
be submitted for the approval of the Sixth Congress of Soviets.** 
We have decided that the Committees of Poor Peasants and the 
Soviets in the rural districts must not exist separately, for other- 
wise there will be squabbling and too much useless talk. We 
shall merge the Committees of Poor Peasants with the Soviets, 
we shall turn the Committees of Poor Peasants into Soviets. 

We know that the kulaks sometimes worm their way even 
into the Committees of Poor Peasants. If this continues the poor 
peasants will have the same sort of attitude towards the Commit- 
tees of Poor Peasants as they had towards the kulak Soviets of Ke- 
rensky and Avksentyev. A change of name will fool nobody. It 
is therefore proposed to hold new elections to the Committees 
of Poor Peasants. Only those who do not exploit the labour of 
others, who do not make the hunger of the people a source of 
plunder, who do not profiteer on grain surpluses and do not con- 
ceal them will be entitled to vote in the elections to the Commit- 
tees of Poor Peasants. There must be no place for kulaks and 
parasites in the proletarian Committees of Poor Peasants. 

The Soviet government has decided to assign one billion rubles 
to a special fund for the improvement of agriculture.*** All exist- 
ing communes and all new communes will receive monetary and 
technical assistance. ) 

We shall send trained experts if they are required. Although 
the majority of them are counter-revolutionary, the Committees 
of Poor Peasants will be able to harness them and they will 
work for the people no worse than they formerly worked for the 
exploiters, And generally our intellectuals have already become 
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convinced that they will not overthrow the workers’ government 
by sabotage and by wilful damage to work. 

Foreign imperialism also has no terrors for us. Germany has 
already burnt her fingers in the Ukraine.1 In place of the sixty 
million poods of grain which Germany hoped to secure in the 
Ukraine, she got only nine million poods; and, in addition, she got 
Russian Bolshevism, for which she cherishes no particular sym- 
pathies. The British should take care the same thing does not 
happen to them, and we can say to them: “Beware, friends, you 
don’t choke yourselves!” 

But the danger for us continues to exist as long as our brothers 
abroad have not everywhere risen. And we must therefore continue 
to organise and consolidate our Red Army. The poor peasants 
should be particularly concerned in this matter, for they can carry 
on their domestic activities only under the protection of our 
army. 

Comrades, the transition to the new form of agriculture may 
perhaps proceed slowly, but the beginnings of communal farming 
must be carried into practice unswervingly. 

The fight against the kulaks must be fought energetically; no 
deals must be made with them. 

We can work with the middle peasants, and together with them 
fight the kulaks. We have nothing against the middle peasants. 
They are, perhaps, not Socialists, and never will be Socialists, but 
experience will teach them the advantages of the social culti- 
vation of the land and the majority of them will not resist. 

To the kulaks we say: We have nothing against you either, 
but hand over your surplus grain, do not profiteer and do not 
exploit the labour of others. Until that is done we shall wage 
ruthless war on you. We are taking nothing from the toilers; but 
those who employ hired labour, who grow rich at the expense 
of others, we shall expropriate completely. 


1 See note to p. 129.*—Ed. Maher ei “hiya 


VALUABLE ADMISSIONS BY PITIRIM SOROKIN * 


“PRAVDA” today gives space to a remarkably interesting letter 
by Pitirim Sorokin,** to which the attention of all Communists 
should be particularly drawn. In this letter, which was printed 
in the Izvestiya of the North Dvina Executive Committee, Pitirim 
Sorokin announces his resignation from the Party of the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and his abjuration of the title of member 
of the Constituent Assembly. The motives of the author of the 
letter are that he finds difficulty in providing effective political 
recipes, not only for others, but even for himself, and that 
therefore he “renounces all politics.” Pitirim Sorokin writes: 


“The past year of revolution has taught me one truth: politicians may 
make mistakes, politics may be socially useful, but may also be socially 
harmful, whereas work in the sphere of science and public education is 
always useful and is always needed by the people. .. .” 


The letter is signed: 


“Lecturer in the Petrograd University and the Psycho-Neurological 
Institute, former Member of the Constituent Assembly and former Member 
of the Party of Socialist-Revolutionaries, Pitirim Sorokin.” 

This letter is deserving of attention in the first place because 
it is an extremely interesting “human document.” We do not 
often meet with such sincerity and frankness as are displayed by 
P, Sorokin in admitting the mistakenness of his politics, In practi- 
cally the majority of cases politicians who become convinced 
that the line they have been pursuing is erroneous endeavour to 
conceal their change of front, to hush it up and to invent more 
or less extraneous motives, A frank and honest admission of one’s 
political error is in itself an important political act. Piritim 
Sorokin is wrong when he says that work in the sphere of science 
“is always useful.” For mistakes are made even in this sphere, and 
there are examples even in Russian literature of the obstinate 
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advocacy of, for instance, reactionary philosophical views by 
people who themselves are obviously not reactionary. On the 
other hand, a frank declaration by a prominent person—i.e., a 
person who occupies a responsible political post known to the 
_ people at large—of his abjuration of politics is in itself politics. 

An honest confession of a political error may be of great political 

benefit to many people, if the error was shared by whole parties 
_ which at one time enjoyed influence over the masses. 

The political significance of Pitirim Sorokin’s letter is very 
great precisely at the present moment. It is a “lesson” which should 

be carefully pondered over and mastered by everybody. 
It is a truth long known to every Marxist that in every 
capitalist society the only decisive forces are the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie, while all social elements occupying a position 
midway between these classes and coming within the economic 
category of the petty bourgeoisie inevitably vacillate between 
these decisive forces. But there is an enormous gulf between an 
academic recognition of this truth and the ability to draw the 
conclusions that follow from it in the complex conditions of 
practical reality. 
Pitirim Sorokin is representative of an extremely broad public 
and political current, the Menshevik-Socialist-Revolutionary cur- 
rent. That this is a single current, that the difference between the 
_Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries in their attitude 

towards the struggle of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat is 
‘insignificant, is convincingly and strikingly borne out by the 
events in the Russian revolution since March (February) 1917. 
_ The Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries are varieties of 
_ petty-bourgeois democrats—that is the economic essence and fun- 

damental political characteristic of the current in question. We 
_ know from the history of the advanced countries how frequently 
this current in its early stages assumes a “Socialist” hue. 

_ The question arises: What was it that several months ago so 
forcibly repelled the representatives of this current from the 
_ Bolsheviks and from the proletarian revolution, and what is it 
_ that is now inducing them to change from hostility to neutrality? 
\ It is quite obvious that the cause of this change was, firstly, the 
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collapse of German imperialism as the result of the revolution in 
Germany and other countries and of the showing-up of Anglo- 
I'rench imperialism, and, secondly, the dispelling of bourgeois- 
democratic illusions. 

Let us deal with the first cause. Patriotism is one of the most 
deeply ingrained of sentiments, inculcated by the fact that separate 
fatherlands have existed for hundreds and thousands of years. One 
of the most pronounced, one might say exceptional, difficulties of 
our proletarian revolution is the fact that it was obliged to pass 
through a phase of extreme departure from patriotism, the phase 
of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. The bitterness, fury and fierce disgust 
provoked by this peace were easy to understand and it goes with- 
out saying that we Marxists could expect only the class conscious 
vanguard of the proletariat to appreciate the truth, namely, that 
we were making and were obliged to make great national sacri- 
fices for the sake of the supreme interests of the world proletarian 
revolution. There was no source from which ideologists who are 
not Marxists and the broad masses of the toilers who do not 
belong to the proletariat—which has been trained in the long 
school of strikes and revolution—could derive either the firm 
conviction that the revolution was developing, or an unreserved 
devotion to the revolution. At best, our tactics appeared to them 
a fantastic, fanatical and adventurist sacrifice of the immediate and 
obvious interests of hundreds of millions for the sake of an 
abstract, utopian and dubious hope of something that might occur 
in other countries. And the petty bourgeoisie, owing to its economic 
position, is more patriotic than the bourgeoisie and more patriotic 
than the proletariat. 

But tt turned out as we had foretold. 

German imperialism, which had seemed to be the only enemy, 
collapsed. The German revolution, which had appeared to be @ 
“dream-farce” (to use Plekhanov’s expression), became a fact. 
Anglo-French imperialism, which the fantasy of the petty-bour- 
geois democrats pictured as a friend of democracy and a pro- 
tector. of the oppressed, turned out to be a savage beast, which 
forced on the German Republic and the peoples of Austria 
terms worse than the terms of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, a 
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savage beast which used armies of “free” republicans—French and 
American—as gendarmes, butchers and throttlers of the independ- 
ence and freedom of small and feeble nationalities. Anglo- 
French imperialism was exposed by world history with ruth- 
less thoroughness and frankness. The facts of world history demon- 
strated to the Russian patriots, who formerly would hear of nothing 
that was not to the direct advantage (as formerly understood) of 
their country, that the transformation of our Russian revolution 
into a socialist revolution was not a dubious venture but a necessity, 
for there was no other alternative; Anglo-French and American 
imperialism would inevitably have destroyed the independence and 
freedom of Russia if the world socialist revolution, world Bolshe- 
vism, had not triumphed. 

Facts are stubborn things, the English proverb says, And 
during the last three months we have witnessed facts that signify 
a definite turning point in world history. These facts are compel- 
ling the petty-bourgeois democrats of Russia, in spite of their 
hatred of Bolshevism, inculcated by the history of our internal 
Party struggle, to turn from their hostility to Bolshevism, first 
to neutrality towards and then to support of Bolshevism. The 
objective conditions which repelled these democratic patriots from 
us most strongly have now vanished. World objective conditions 
are now such as to compel them to turn towards us. Pitirim So- 
rokin’s change of front is by no means fortuitous, but rather the 
symptom of an inevitable change of front on the part of a whole 
class, of the whole petty-bourgeois democracy. Whoever fails to 
reckon with this fact and to take advantage of it is not a Marxist 
but a bad Socialist. 

Furthermore, faith in “democracy” in general as a universal 
panacea, and failure to understand that this democracy is bour- 
geois democracy, historically limited in its efficacy and its neces- 
sity, have for decades and centuries held particularly strong sway 


over the petty bourgeoisie of all countries. The big bourgeois is 


_case-hardened; he knows that under capitalism a democratic re- 


public, like every other form of state, is nothing but a machine 
for the suppression of the proletariat. The big bourgeois knows 
this from his intimate acquaintance with the real leaders and with 
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the most profound (and therefore frequently the most concealed) 
springs of every bourgeois state machine. The petty bourgeois, 
owing to his economic position and his conditions of life generally, 
is less able to appreciate this truth, and even cherishes the illusion 
that a democratic republic implies “pure democracy,” “a free 
people’s state,” the non-class or supra-class rule of the people, a 
pure manifestation of the will of the people, and so on and so 
forth. The tenacity of these prejudices of the petty-bourgeois de- 
mocrat is inevitably due to the fact that he is farther removed 
from the acute class struggle, the bourse, and “real” politics; and 
it would be absolutely un-Marxian to expect that these prejudices 
can be eradicated very rapidly by propaganda alone. 

But world history is moving with such furious rapidity, is 
smashing everything customary and established with a hammer 
of such immense weight and by crises of such unparalleled inten- 
sity, that the most tenacious prejudices are giving way. The naive 
belief in a Constituent Assembly and the naive habit of contrasting 
“pure democracy” with “proletarian dictatorship” grew up na- 
turally and inevitably in the mind of the “democrat” in general. 
But the experiences of the Constituent Assembly supporters in Arch- 
angel, Samara, Siberia and the South could not but destroy 
even the most tenacious of prejudices.* The idealised democratic 
republic of Wilson proved in practice to be a form of the most 
rabid imperialism, of the most shameless oppression and suppres- 
sion of weak and small nationalities. The average “democrat” in 
general, the Menshevik and the Socialist-Revolutionary, thought: 
“How can we even dream of a superior type of government, a 
Soviet government? God grant us even an ordinary democratic 
republic!” And, of course, in “ordinary,” comparatively peaceful 
times such a “hope” would have lasted for many a long decade. 

But now the course of world events and the bitter lessons 
derived from the alliance of the Russian monarchists with Anglo- 
French and American imperialism are proving in practice that a 
democratic republic is a bourgeois-democratic republic, which 
has already become antiquated from the point of view of the 
problems which imperialism has placed on the agenda of history. 
They show that there is no other alternative: either. the Soviet 
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government triumphs in every advanced country in the world, or 
the most reactionary imperialism triumphs, the most savage im- 
perialism, which is throttling the small and feeble nationalities 
and reinstating reaction all over the world—Anglo-American im- 
perialism, which has perfectly mastered the art of using the form 


‘of a democratic republic. 


One or the other. 

There is no middle course. 

Until quite recently this view was regarded as the blind fa- 
naticism of the Bolsheviks. 

But it turned out to be true. 

If Pitirim Sorokin has abjured the title of member of the 
Constituent Assembly, it is not without reason; it is a symptom 
of a change of front on the part of a whole class, the petty-bour- 
geois democracy. A split among this class is inevitable: one section 
will come over to our side, another section will remain neutral, 
while a third will deliberately join forces with the monarchist 
Cadets, who are selling Russia to Anglo-American capital and 
endeavouring to crush the revolution with the aid of foreign 
bayonets. One of the most urgent tasks of the present day is io 
realise and take advantage of the fact that the Menshevik and 
Socialist-Revolutionary democrats have turned from hostility to 
Bolshevism, first to neutrality and then to support of Bolshevism. 

Every slogan issued by the Party to the masses tends to become 
frozen and lifeless, to retain its validity for many people even 
when the conditions which rendered that slogan necessary have 
changed. That is an unavoidable evil, and it is impossible to give 
the Party a correct policy unless we learn to combat and over- 
come that evil. The period in our proletarian revolution in which 
the differences with the Menshevik and. Socialist-Revolutionary 
democrats were particularly acute was a historically necessary 
period. It was impossible to avoid waging vigorous war on these 
democrats when they swung to the camp of our enemies and started 
to undertake the restoration of a bourgeois and imperialist demo- 
cratic republic. Many of the slogans of this war have now become 
frozen and petrified and prevent us from properly realising and 
taking effective advantage of the new period, in which a change. 
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of front has begun among these democrats, a change in our direc- 
tion, not a fortuitous change, but one rooted in the profound con- 
ditions of the international situation. 

It is not enough to encourage this change of front and amicably 
greet those who are making it. A politician who realises his duty 
must learn to provoke this change of front among the various 
sections and groups of the broad mass of the petty-bourgeois 
democracy, if he is convinced that serious and profound historical 
causes for such a change of front exist. A revolutionary proletarian 
must know whom to suppress and with whom—and when and 
how—io conclude agreements. It would have been ridiculous and 
foolish to refrain from employing terror against and suppressing 
the landlords and capitalists and their henchmen, who were selling 
Russia to the foreign imperialist Allies. It would have been farcical 
to attempt to “convince” or generally to “psychologically influence” 
them. But it would be equally foolish and ridiculous—if not more 
so—to insist only on tactics of suppression and terror in relation 
to the petty-bourgeois democrats when they are being induced ‘by 
the course of events to turn in our direction. 

And the proletariat encounters these democrats everywhere. 
Our task in the rural districts is to destroy the landlord and smash 
the resistance of the exploiter and the kulak profiteer. For this 
purpose we can safely rely only on the semi-proletarians, the 
“poor peasants.” But the middle peasant is not our enemy. He 
vacillated, is vacillating and will continue to vacillate. The task 
of influencing the vacillators is not identical with the task of 
overthrowing the exploiter and defeating the active enemy. The 
task at the present moment is to come to an agreement with the 
middle peasant, while not for a moment renouncing the struggle 
against the kulak and at the same time relying solely on the poor 
peasant, for a change in our direction on the part of the middle © 
peasants is now inevitable owing to the causes above enumerated. 

This applies equally to the handicraftsman, the artisan, and the 
worker whose conditions are most petty-bourgeois, or who has 
most preserved petty-bourgeois views, and to many office workers 
and army officers, and, in particular, to the intellectuals generally. 
It is undoubted that we frequently observe in our Party an ina- 
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_ bility to take advantage of this change of front among them and 
that this inability can and must be overcome and transformed 
into ability. 

We already have a firm basis of support among the vast major- 
ity of the proletarians organised in the trade unions, We must 
_ know how to win over the least proletarian and most petty-bour- 
geois sections of the toilers, who are turning towards us, to include 
them in the general organisation and to subject them to the 
general proletarian discipline. The slogan of the moment here is 
not to fight these sections, but to win them over, to be able to 
influence them, to convince the waverers, to make use of those 
who are neutral, and, by mass proletarian influence, to train those 
who are lagging behind or who have only very recently begun to 
emancipate themselves from “Constituent Assembly” and “pat- 
riotic-democratic” illusions. 

We already have a sufficiently firm basis of support among the 
toiling masses. This was strikingly borne out by the Sixth Con- 
gress of Soviets. We are not afraid of the bourgeois intellectuals, 
but we shall not for a moment relax the struggle against the 
deliberate saboteurs and White Guards among these intellectuals. 
But the slogan of the moment is to make use of this change of 
attitude towards us which is taking place among them. There are 
still left not a few of the worst representatives of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia who have wormed themselves into Soviet office, 
To cast them out, to replace them by intellectuals who recently 
were deliberately hostile to us but who are now neutral—that at 
the present moment is one of the most important duties of every 
active Soviet worker who comes into contact with the “intelli- 
gentsia,” it is the duty of every agitator, propagandist and organ- 
iser. 

Of course, like every political action taken in a complex and 
rapidly changing situation, achieving an agreement with the mid- 
dle peasantry, with the workers who were recently Mensheviks 
and with the office workers and intellectuals who were yesterday 
saboteurs, requires skill. The whole point is not to rest content 
with the skill we acquired by our previous experience, but absolute- 
ly to go on, absolutely to strive for something bigger, absolutely 
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to proceed from simple tasks to more difficult tasks. Otherwise, no 
progress whatever is possible, and in particular no progress is 
possible in socialist construction. 

The other day I was visited by representatives from a congress 
of delegates of credit co-operative societies. They showed me a 
resolution adopted by their congress protesting against the merger 
of the Credit Co-operative Bank with the People’s Bank of the 
Republic. I told them that I stood for agreement with the middle 
peasantry and highly valued even the beginnings of a change in 
attitude from hostility to neutrality towards the Bolsheviks on 
the part of the co-operatives, but the basis for an agreement could 
be created only by their consent to the complete merger of their 
special bank with the united Bank of the Republic. The represen- 
tatives of the congress thereupon replaced their resolution by 
another, which they had the congress adopt, and in which every- — 
thing hostile to the merger was deleted; but—it proposed a plan 
for a special “credit union” of co-operators, which in fact differed 
in no way from a special bank! That was funny. Only a fool, of 
course, will be deceived by verbal retouchings. But the “failure” 
of one of these . . . “attempts” will not affect our policy in the 
least: we have pursued and will pursue a policy of agreement 
with the co-operators and the middle peasants, at the same time 
suppressing every attempt to change the line of the Soviet govern- 
ment and of Soviet socialist construction. 

Vacillation on the part of the petty-bourgeois democrats is 
inevitable. It required only a few successes of the Czecho-Slovak- 
ians and these democrats fell into a panic, began to spread 
panic, hastened to the side of the “victors” and greeted them 
servilely. Of course, it must not for a moment be forgotten that it 
requires only the partial success of, let us say, the Anglo-American- 
Krasnov White Guards, and vacillations in the other direction will 
begin, panic will become intensified and cases of the dissemina- 
tion of panic, of treachery and desertion to the imperialists, and so 
on and so forth, will be multiplied. 

We are aware of that. We shall not forget it. The pure pro- 
letarian basis for the Soviet government, supported by the semi- 
proletarians, which we have achieved, will remain firm and 
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unchangeable. Our troops will not falter, our army will not waver— 
that we already know from experience. But when profound histor- 
ic changes induce an inevitable change of front in our direction 
among the mass of non-party, Menshevik and Socialist-Revolution- 
ary democrats, we must learn and shall learn to take advantage 
of this change of front, to encourage it, to provoke it among 
appropriate groups and strata, to do everything possible to reach 
agreement with these elements and thus facilitate the work of 
socialist construction and mitigate the severities of the painful 
disruption, the ignorance and the lack of ability which are de- 
laying the victory of socialism. 


November 21, 1918 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE FIRST ALL-RUSSIAN CON- 
GRESS OF LAND DEPARTMENTS, COMMITTEES OF 
POOR PEASANTS AND COMMUNES * 


Deeember 11, 1918 


‘COMRADES, the composition of this congress, in my opinion, is in 
itself an indication of the profound change and the great progress 
that has been made by us, the Soviet Republic, in the work of 
socialist construction, and in particular in the sphere of agricul- 
tural relations, which are of the utmost importance to our country. 
The present congress embraces representatives of the Land De- 
partments, the Committees of Poor Peasants and the agricultural 
communes, a combination which shows that within a short space of 
time, within the space of a single year, our revolution has made 
great strides in reconstructing those relations whose reconstruc- 
tion presents the greatest difficulties, relations which in all pre- 
vious revolutions constituted the greatest hindrance to the cause of 
socialism, and which require to be most profoundly reconstructed 
‘in order to ensure the triumph of socialism. 

The first stage, the first period in the development of our rev- 
olution after October, was mainly devoted to defeating the common 
enemy of the peasantry as a whole, namely, the landlords. 

Comrades, you are all very well aware of the fact that even the 


February Revolution—the revolution of the bourgeoisie, the revolu- -_ 


tion of the compromisers—promised the peasants this defeat of the 
landlords, and that this promise was not fulfilled. It was only 
the October Revolution, it was only the victory of the working 
class in the cities, it was only Soviet government that enabled the 
whole of Russia, from end to end, to be cleared of that ulcer, the 
heritage of the old feudal system, the old feudal exploitation, the 
large landed estates and the oppression exercised by the landlords 
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ever the peasantry as a whole, over all the peasants without dis- 
tinction. 

This fight against the landlords was one in which all the peas- 
ants were bound to engage, and actually did engage. This fight 
anited the poor toiling peasants, who do not live by exploiting the 
dabour of others. But it also united the most prosperous and 
wealthy section of the peasantry, which cannot get along without 
hired labour. 

As long as our revolution was occupied with this task, as long 
as we had to exert every effort in order that the power of the land- 
lords might be swept away and entirely abolished by the inde- 
pendent movement of the peasants aided by the movement of the 
«ity workers, the revolution was a general revolution of the peas- 
ants and could therefore not go beyond bourgeois limits. 

Tt had still not touched the more powerful and more modern 
enemy of all toilers—capital. It therefore threatened to end half- 
way, as was the case with the majority of the revolutions in 
Western Europe, in which a temporary alliance of the urban work- 
ers and the whole of the peasantry succeeded in sweeping away the 
monarchy and the relics of medievalism, in sweeping away the 
_fanded estates and the power of the landlords more or less tho- 
roughly, but never succeeded in undermining the actual founda- 
tions of the power of capital. 

And it was this much more important and much more diffi- 
ult task that our revolution began to tackle in the summer and 
autumn of the present year. The tide of counter-revolutionary 
uprisings which rose in the summer of the present year—when the 
attack of the West-European imperialists and of their hirelings, 
the Czecho-Slovakians, on Russia was joined by all the exploiting 
and coercive elements in Russian life—inspired a new spirit and 
_ mew life in the peasants. 

All these revolts in practice ‘united the European imperialists, 
their hirelings, the Czecho-Slovakians, and all those who in Russia 
remained on the side of the landlords and capitalists in a desperate 
struggle against the Soviet power. And they were followed by 
the revolt of all the village kulaks. 

The peasantry ceased to be united. The peasants, who had 
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fought like one man against the landlords, split into two camps: 
the camp of the poor toiling peasants, who, side by side with 
the workers, continued steadfastly to strive for the realisation of 
socialism and proceeded from fighting the landlords to fighting 
capital, the power of money and the abuse of the great agrarian 
reform by the kulaks—and the camp of the more wealthy peasants. 
This struggle, which finally severed the property-owning and ex- 
ploiting classes from the revolution, placed our revolution on those 
socialist lines on which the working class so firmly and determin- 
edly desired to place it in October, but along which it can never 
successfully direct the revolution if it does not meet with enlight- 
ened, determined and solid support in the rural districts. 

It is this that constitutes the significance of the revolution which 
took place in the summer and autumn of the present year even in 
the most remote and out-of-the-way villages of Russia, a revolution 
which was not as noisy, not as striking and obvious as the revo- 
lution of October of last year, but the significance of which is 
incomparably deeper and greater. 

The formation of the Committees of Poor Peasants! in the rural 
districts marked a turning point and showed that the working 
class of the cities, which in November (October) had united with 
' the whole of the peasantry to smash the principal enemy of free, 
toiling and socialist Russia, the landlords, had advanced from this 
task to a much more difficult and historically superior and truly 
socialist task—to carry the conscious socialist struggle into the 
rural districts and to arouse the minds of the peasants also. The 
great agrarian revolution, the proclamation in November (Octo- 
ber) of the abolition of private property in land, the proclamation 
of the socialisation of the land, would inevitably have remained a 
revolution only on paper had not the urban workers roused to 
life the rural proletariat, the poor peasants, the toiling peasants, 
who constitute the vast majority, who, like the middle peasants, do 
not exploit the labour of others and are not interested in exploita- 
tion, and who therefore are capable of progressing, and have al- 
ready progressed, beyond the joint struggle against the landlords 
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to the general proletarian struggle against capital, against the 

power of the exploiters—who rely on the power of money and 
movable property—progressed from sweeping Russia clear of the 
jandlords to the task of establishing a socialist system. 

This step, comrades, was an extremely difficult one. Regarding 
this step, those who doubted the socialist character of our revolu- 
tion prophesied that we would inevitably fail. Yet it is on this 
step that the whole cause of socialist construction in the agricul- 
tural! districts now depends. The formation of the Committees of 
Poor Peasants, the wide network of these committees which has 
spread all over Russia, their transformation, which is now about 
to take place, and which in part has already begun, into fully 
competent village Soviets of Deputies, the duty of which will be 
to lay in the rural districts the foundation of socialist construc- 
tion—the power of the toilers—therein lies the genuine pledge 
that we have not confined ourselves to the tasks to which ordinary 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions in West-European countries con- 
fined themselves. Having destroyed the monarchy and the medizv- 
al power of the landlords, we are now passing to the work of 
genuine socialist construction. In the rural districts this is a very 
difficult but at the same time very important work. It is a thankful 

work. In the fact that we have aroused the consciousness of the 
toiling section of the peasants, in the fact that they have been 
finally severed from the interests of the capitalist class by a wave 
of capitalist revolts, in the fact that the toiling peasants in the 
_ Committees of Poor Peasants and the Soviets, which are now being 
_ re-formed, are becoming merged more and more closely with the 
_ urban workers—in this we see the sole, yet true and undoubtedly 
_ abiding pledge that the cause of socialist development in Russia 
has now been placed on a firmer foundation. It has now acquired 
a basis among the vast masses of the rural population. 
It cannot be denied that in a peasant country like Russia 
socialist construction is a very difficult thing. It cannot be denied 
" that it was comparatively easy to sweep away an enemy like tsar- 
ism, like the landlords, like the landed estates. That task could 
be accomplished in the centre in a few days; it could be accom- 
i - plished all over the country in a few weeks. But, by its very 
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nature, the task we are now tackling can be accomplished only 
by extremely persistent and protracted effort. Here we shall have 
to fight, step by step and inch by inch. We shall have to fight for 
the achievement of a new, socialist Russia; we shall have to fight 
for the social cultivation of the land. 


And it goes without saying that a revolution of this kind, the 


transition from smali, individual peasant farms to the social cul— 
tivation of the land, will require considerable time and can in ne 
case be accomplished instantly. 

We know very well that in countries where small-peasant econ- 
omy prevails the transition to socialism cannot be effected except 


by a series of gradual preliminary stages. This having been real- — 


ised, the first aim set by the October Revolution was merely to 
dislodge and destroy the power of the landlords. The February 
fundamental law on the socialisation of the land,* which, as you 
know, was passed by the unanimous vote both of the Communists: 
and of the members of the Soviet government who did not share 
the point of view of the Communists, was at the same time an ex- 
pression of the will and mind of the vast majority of the peasants 
and a proof of the fact that the working class, the workers’ Com- 


munist Party, realising what their task is, are persistently an@ — 


patiently advancing towards the new socialist’ construction—ad- 


vancing by a series of gradual measures, by arousing the conscious- — 


ness of the toiling section of the peasantry and by advancing only 
in the measure that the consciousness of the peasants is aroused, 
and only in the measure that the peasantry is independently or- 
ganised. 

We fully realise that such vast upheavals in the lives of tens 
of millions of people as the transition from small individua¥ 
peasant production to the social cultivation of the land, affecting 


as they do the most profound roots of life and habits, cam be ac- — 


complished only by prolonged effort, and can in general be ac- 


complished only when necessity compels people to reshape their — 


whole lives. 

And now, after a long and desperate war all over the world, we 
clearly discern the beginnings of a socialist revolution all over 
the world. This necessity has been created even for the most: 
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backward of countries and—irrespective of any theoretical views. 
or socialist doctrines—it is impressing on everybody that it is 
impossible to live in the old way. 

When the country has suffered such tremendous ruin and col- 
_ lapse, when we see this collapse spreading all over the world, the 
achievements of culture, science and technology gained by man- 
kind in the course of many centuries being swept away in these four 
years of criminal, destructive and predatory war, and the whole of 
Europe, and not merely Russia alone, returning to a state of bar- 
barism—in the face of these facts, the broad masses, and particu- 
larly the peasantry, who perhaps have suffered most from this war, 
are coming clearly to realise that tremendous efforts are required, 
that all energies must be strained in order to escape the legacy of 
this accursed war which has bequeathed us nothing but ruin and 
want. It is impossible to live in the old way, in the way we lived 
before the war. And the waste of human toil and effort associated 
with individual, small-scale peasant production can no longer 
be tolerated. The productivity of labour would be doubled or 
trebled, the economy of human labour in agriculture and human 
production would be doubled and trebled, if a transition were 
made from this disunited, small-scale production to social produc- 
tion. 

The impoverishment bequeathed us by the war simply does 
not allow us to restore the old small-scale peasant form of produc- 
tion. Not only have the mass of the peasants been aroused by the 
war, not only has the war shown them what marvels of technology 
now exist and that these marvels have been adapted for the exter- 
mination of human beings, but it has provoked the thought that 
these marvels of technology must be used primarily to reshape the 
form of production which is the most common in the country, in 
which the greatest number of people are engaged, but which at 
the same time is most backward—agriculture. Not only has this 
idea been provoked, but people have been made to realise by the 
monstrous horrors of modern warfare the forces that have been 
created by modern science; they have been made to realise that 
these forces are being wasted in a frightful and senseless war, and 
_ that these very forces of science are the only means of salvation 
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from these horrors. It is our obligation and duty to use them to 
place this backward form of production—agriculture—on new 
lines, to reshape it and to transform agriculture from a form of 
production conducted in the old, unenlightened way into a form 
of production based on science and the achievements of technol- 
ogy. The war has induced the realisation of this much more than 
any of us can imagine. But not only has the war induced this 
realisation but it has also made it impossible to restore produc- 
tion in the old way. 

Those who cherish the hope that after this war the situation as 
it existed before the war can be restored, that the old system and 
methods of production can be resumed, are mistaken—and are com- 
ing to realise their mistake more and more every day. The war 
has resulted in such frightful impoverishment that individual 
small farms now possess neither draught cattle nor implements. 
We can no longer tolerate such a dissipation of the labour of the 
people. The toiling and poor peasants, who have borne the greatest 
sacrifices for the revolution and have suffered most from the war, 
did not take the land from the landlords in order that it should 
fall into the hands of new kulaks. The very facts of life are now 
compelling these toiling peasants to face the question of turning 
to the social cultivation of the land as the only means of restoring 
the culture that has now been ruined and destroyed by the war, and 
as the only means of escaping from the state of ignorance, down- 
troddenness and oppression to which the whole mass of the agri- 
cultural population was condemned by capitalism—the ignorance 
and oppression which permitted the capitalists to inflict the war 
on mankind for four years and from which the toilers of all coun- 
tries are resolving with revolutionary energy and fervour to rid 
themselves at all costs. 

These, comrades, are the conditions that had to be created on 
a world scale in order that this very difficult and at the same 
time very important socialist reform, that this very important 
and fundamental socialist measure should be undertaken, as it is 
being undertaken in Russia. The formation of the Committees of 
Poor Peasants and this Joint Congress of Land Departments, 
Committees of Poor Peasants and agricultural communes, taken 
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in conjunction with the struggle which took place in the agricul- 
tural districts in the summer and autumn of the present year, go to 
show that the consciousness of very wide sections of the toiling 
peasantry has been aroused, and that the peasantry itself, the 
majority of the toiling peasants, are aspiring to the establishment 
of social cultivation of the land. Of course, I repeat, we must 
tackle this great reform gradually. Nothing can be done here in 
a hurry. But I must remind you that the fundamental law on the 
socialisation of the land became a foregone conclusion the very 
next day after the revolution of November 7 (October 25). At the 
very first session of the first organ of Soviet power, the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, a law was enacted? declaring not only 
that private property in land was abolished for ever, not only that 
the landed estates were destroyed, but also, incidentally, that farm 
property, draught cattle and farm implements which passed into 
the possession of the people and of the toiling peasants should also 
become national property and cease to be the private property of 
individual farms. And on the fundamental question of our pres- 
ent aims, of the way we desire the land to be disposed of and what we 
call on the supporters of the Soviet government, the toiling peas- 
ants, to do in this respect, Article 11 of the law on the socialisation 
of the land which was adopted in February 1918? states that the 
aim is to develop collective farming in agriculture, as being the 
most advantageous from the point of view of economy of labour 
and products, at the expense of individual farming and with the 
aim of passing to a socialist system of production. 

Comrades, when we passed this law complete unanimity and 
agreement did not exist between the Communists and the other 
parties. On the contrary, we passed this law when the Soviet power 

and the Soviet government consisted of a union of Communists 
and the Party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who did not share 
the Communist views. Nevertheless, we arrived at a unanimous 
decision, to which we adhere to this day, remembering, as I repeat, 
that the transition from individual farming to the social cultivation 
of the land cannot be effected all at once, and that the struggle 
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which developed in the cities was simpler. In the cities thousands 
of workers were confronted by one capitalist, and it did not re- 
quire much effort to remove him. The struggle which developed 
in the rural districts, however, was much more complex. At first 
there was the assault of the peasants on the landlords; at first 
there was the complete abolition of the power of the landlords in 
such a way that it could never be restored again. This was fol- 
lowed by a:struggle among the peasants themselves, among whom 
new capitalists arose in the shape of the kulaks, in the shape of the 
exploiters and profiteers, who used their surplus grain to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the starving non-agricultural parts 
of Russia. Here a new struggle had to be fought, and you know 
that in the summer of this year this struggle led to the outbreak 
of a number of revolts. We do not say of the kulak as we do of 
the landlord and capitalist that he must be deprived of all his 
property. What we say is that we must break the kulak’s resist- 
ance to indispensable measures, such as the grain monopoly, which 
he is violating in order to enrich himself by selling grain sur- 
pluses at profiteering prices, while the workers and peasants in the 
non-agricultural areas are suffering the torments of starvation. 
And our policy here was to wage a struggle as merciless as that 
waged against the landlords and the capitalists. But there also re- 
mained the question of the attitude of the poor section of the toil- 
ing peasantry to the middle peasantry. Our policy in relation to 
the middle peasant was to form an alliance with him. He is no 
enemy of Soviet institutions; he is no enemy of the proletariat 
and socialism. He will, of course, vacillate and will consent to 
adopt socialism only when he sees by definite and convincing 
example that it is necessary. The middle peasant, of course, can- 
not be convinced by theoretical arguments or by agitational 
speeches; and we do not count on doing so. But he can be con- 
vinced by the example and the solid front of the toiling section 
of the peasantry. He can be convinced by an alliance of the toiling 
peasantry with the proletariat. And here we count on a prolonged 
and gradual process of conviction and on a number of transitional 
measures which will embody the agreement of the proletarian so- 
cialist section of the population, the agreement of the. Communists 
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—who are conducting a resolute fight against capital in all its 
forms—with the middle peasantry. 

And it is because we realise this state of affairs and because 
we realise that the task confronting us in the agricultural districts 
is incomparably more difficult that we are tackling the question 
in the way it was tackled in the law on the socialisation of the 
land. You know that this law proclaimed the abolition of private 
property in land and introduced the equal division of land. You 
know that the realisation of this law was begun in this spirit, 
and that it was put into effect in the majority of agricultural dis- 
tricts with the unanimous consent both of Communists and of peo- 
ple who at that time did not yet share Communist views. The law 
contains the thesis I have just read to you, which declares that our 
common task and our common aim is the transition to socialist 
production, to collective land tenure and the social cultivation of 
the land. As the period of construction progresses, both the peasants 
who have already settled on the land and the prisoners-of-war who 
are now returning in millions, worn and exhausted, from captiv- 
ity, are coming to realise more and more clearly the vast scope 
of the work that must be performed in order to restore agriculture 
and emancipate the peasant for ever from his neglected, downtrod- 
den and ignorant state. It is becoming more and more clear to 
them that the only permanent way of escape, one that will bring 
the masses of the peasants nearer to a cultured life and place them 
in a position of equality with other citizens, is the social cultiva- 
tion of the land. And the Soviet government is now systematic- 
ally striving by gradual measures to bring about the social cultiv- 
‘ation of the land. It is in order to achieve the social cultivation 
of the land that the communes and the Soviet farms are being 
formed. The importance of such a form of farming is pointed out 
in the law on the socialisation of the land. In the section of the law 
‘which sets forth who is entitled to the use of the land, you will 
find that among the persons and institutions entitled to use the 
land the first place is given to the state, the second to public or- 
_ganisations, the third to agricultural communes and the fourth to 
agricultural co-operative societies. I again draw your attention to 
the fact that these fundamental theses of the law on the socialisa- 
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tion of the land were laid down when the Communist Party was 
carrying out not only its own will, when it made deliberate con- 
cessions to those who in one way or another expressed the mind. 
and will of the middle peasantry. We made such concessions, and 
are still making them. We concluded and are concluding an agree- 
ment of this kind because the transition to the collective form of 
agriculture, to the social cultivation of the land, to Soviet farms, 
to communes, cannot be accomplished all at once; it demands the 
exercise of stubborn and persistent influence by the Soviet govern- 
ment. The Soviet government has assigned one billion rubles for 
the improvement of agriculture on condition that social cultiva- 
tion of the land be adopted. This law shows that we desire to in- 
fluence the mass of middle peasants rather by the force of example, 
by inviting them to improve their methods of husbandry, and that ~ 
we. count only on the gradual influence of such measures to bring 
about this profound and important revolution in agricultural pro- — 
duction in Russia. 

The alliance of the Committees of Poor Peasants, agricultural 
communes and Land Departments we have at the present congress 
shows us, and fully assures us, that the matter has now been put on 
right lines, on truly socialist lines, by this transition to the social 
cultivation of the land. By steady and systematic work along 
these lines an increase in the productivity of labour must be se- 
cured, For this purpose we must adopt the best agricultural 
methods and employ the agronomical forces of Russia so that we — 
may be able to work the best organised farms which hitherto have j 
served as a source of enrichment for individuals, as the source © 
of a new growth of capitalism, as the source of a new bondage © 
and a new enslavement of wage labourers, but which now, under ‘ 
the law on the socialisation of the land and the complete abolition — 
of private property in land, must serve as a source of agricultural © 
knowledge and culture and of increased productivity for millions : 
of toilers. This alliance of the urban workers with the toiling © 
peasantry, the formation of the Committees of Poor Peasants and 
the new elections to them as Soviet institutions are a pledge that 
agricultural Russia has now entered on a path which is being adopted 
later than it was by us, but more surely than it was by us, | 
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by one West-European state after another. It was much harder 


_ for them to start the revolution, because their enemy was not a rot- 


ten autocracy, but a highly cultured and united capitalist class. 
But you know that this revolution has begun. You know that the 
revolution has not been confined to Russia, and that our chief 
hope, our chief support, is the proletariat of the more advanced 
countries of Western Europe, and that this chief support of the 
world revolution has been set in motion. And we are firmly con- 
vinced, and the course of the German revolution has shown it, 
that in those countries the transition to socialist farming, the ap- 
plication of higher forms of agricultural science and the union of 
the toiling agricultural population will proceed much more rapid- 
ly and easily than was the case in our country. 

Tn alliance with the workers of the cities and with the socialist 
proletariat of the whole world, the toiling peasants of Russia can 
now be certain that they will overcome all their misfortunes, beat 
off the attacks of the imperialists and accomplish that without 
which the emancipation of the toilers is impossible, viz., the social 
cultivation of the land, the gradual but steady transition from 
small individual farms to the social cultivation of the land. 


WORK IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS * 


Report Delivered at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks), March 23, 1919 


Comrapes, I must apologise for having been unable to attend all 
the meetings of the committee elected by the congress to consider 
the question of work in the rural districts. My report will there- 
fore be supplemented by the speeches of comrades who took part 
in the work of the committee from the very beginning. The com- 
mittee finally drew up theses which were submitted to a commis- 
sion and which will be reported on to you. I should like to dwell 
on the general significance of the question as it confronted us as 
the result of the work of the committee and as, in my opinion, it 
confronts the whole Party. 

Comrades, it is quite natural that in the course of the develop- 
ment of the proletarian revolution we have to give prominence 
first to one and then to another of the more complex and import- 
ant problems of social life. It is perfectly natural that in a revolu- 
tion which affects, and is bound to affect, the profoundest springs 
of life and the broadest masses of the population, not a single 
party, not a single government, no matter how close it may be to 
the masses, can embrace all phases of life at once. And if we are 
now obliged to deal with the question of work in the rural districts, 
and in connection with this question to give prime place to the 
position of the middle peasantry, there is nothing strange or 
abnormal in this from the standpoint of the development of the 
proletarian revolution in general. It is obvious that the proletarian 
revolution had to begin with the fundamental relations between two 
hostile classes, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. The principal 
aim was to transfer the power to the working class, to set up its 
dictatorship, to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to deprive it of the 
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economic sources of its power, which are undoubtedly a hindrance 
to socialist construction in general. Acquainted as we were with 


Marxism, we never for a moment doubted the truth that, owing to 


the very economic structure of capitalist society, the deciding fac- 
tor in that society can be either the proletariat or the bourgeoisie. 
We now see many former Marxists—among the Mensheviks, for 
example—who assert that in a period of decisive struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie democracy in general can prevail. 
The Mensheviks, who have completely identified themselves with 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries, talk in this way. As though the 
bourgeoisie itself does not create or abolish democracy as it finds 
most convenient for itself! And if that is so, there can be no 
question of democracy in general at a time of acute struggle be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. It is astonishing how 
rapidly these Marxists, or pseudo-Marxists—our Mensheviks, for 
example—expose themselves, and how rapidly their true nature 
as petty-bourgeois democrats comes to the surface. 

Marx all his life vigorously fought the illusions of petty- 
hourgeois democracy and bourgeois democracy. Marx particularly 
scoffed at the empty words freedom and equality when they serve 
as screens for the freedom of the workers to die of starvation, 
or the equality of one who sells his labour power with the bour- 
geois who allegedly freely purchases the labour of the former in 
the open market as from an equal, and so forth. Marx explains 
this in all his economic works. It may be said that the whole of 
Marx’s Capital is devoted to explaining the truth that the basic 
forces of capitalist society are, and can only be, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat—the bourgeoisie, as the builder of capitalist 
society, as its guide, as its motive force, and the proletariat, as its 
grave-digger and as the only force capable of replacing it. One 
can hardly find a single chapter in a single one of Marx’s works 
that is not devoted to this. One might say that all over the world 
the Socialists of the Second International have vowed and sworn 
to the workers time out of number that they understand this truth. 
But when matters reached the stage of the last and decisive struggle 
for power between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie we find that 
our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, like the leaders of 
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the old Socialist Parties all over the world, forgot this truth and 
began to repeat in a purely automatic way the philistine talk about 
democracy in general. 

Attempts are sometimes made to lend these words what is con- 
sidered to be greater force by speaking of “the dictatorship of de- 
mocracy.” That is sheer nonsense. We know trom history that the - 
dictatorship of the democratic bourgeoisie meant nothing but the 
suppression of the insurrectionary workers. That has been the case 
ever since 1848—at any rate, not later, and isolated examples may 
be found even earlier. History shows that it is precisely in a bour- 
geois democracy that a most acute struggle between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie widely and freely proceeds. We have had oc- 
casion to convince ourselves of the soundness of this truth in prac- 
tice. And the measures taken by the Soviet government since Nov- 
ember (October) 1917 were distinguished by their firmness on all 
fundamental questions because we have never departed from this 
truth and have never forgotten it. The struggle for supremacy 
waged against the bourgeoisie can be determined only hy the dic- 
tatorship of one class—the proletariat. Only the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can defeat the bourgeoisie. Only the proletariat 
can overthrow the bourgeoisie. And only the proletariat can secure 
the following of the masses in the struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

However, it by no means follows from this—it would be a 
profound mistake to think it does—that in the future work of 
building communism, now that the bourgeoisie has been over- 
thrown and political power is already in the hands of the prolet- 
ariat, we can continue to carry on without the assistance of the 
middle and intermediary elements. 

It is only natural that at the beginning of the revolution— 
the proletarian revolution—the whole attention of its active par- 
ticipants should be concentrated on the main and fundamental 
thing, the supremacy of the proletariat and the achievement of that 
supremacy by a victory over the bourgeoisie, the achievement of 
a situation which would make it impossible for the bourgeoisie 
to return to power. We are well aware that the bourgeoisie still 
enjoys the advantages derived from the wealth it possesses in other 
countries or even the monetary wealth it sometimes possesses in 
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our own country. We are well aware that there are social elements 
_ who aré more experienced than proletarians and who aid the bour- 
geoisie. We are well aware that the bourgeoisie has not abandoned 
the idea of returning to power and has not ceased attempting to 
restore its supremacy. 
But that is by no means all. The bourgeoisie, which adheres 
faithfully to the principle “my country is wherever it is good for 
me,’ and which, as far as money is concerned, has always been 
international—the bourgeoisie internationally is stronger than we 
are. Its supremacy is being rapidly undermined, it is being con- 
fronted with such facts as the Hungarian revolution!—about which 
we had the happiness to inform you yesterday and of which we are 
today receiving confirmation—and it is beginning to understand 
that its supremacy is shaky. It no longer enjoys freedom of action. 
But now, if one reckons the material forces available all over the 
world, we are obliged to admit that materially the bourgeoisie is 
at present still stronger than we are. 

That is why nine-tenths of our attention and our practical ac- 
tivities were devoted, and had to be devoted, to this fundamental 
question—the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the establishment of 

the power of the proletariat and the removal of every possibility 
of the return to power of the bourgeoisie. That is absolutely natur- 
al, legitimate and unavoidable, and much in this respect has been 
successfully accomplished. 

Now, however, we must devote our attention to other strata of 
the population. We must devote our attention—and this was our 
conclusion in the agrarian committee, and on this, we are con- 
vinced, all Party workers will agree, because we merely summarised 
the results of their observations—we must now devote our atten- 
tion to the question of the middle peasantry in its full magnitude. 

Of course, people will be found who instead of reflecting on 
the course of our revolution, instead of pondering over the tasks 
now confronting us, will make every measure of the Soviet govern- 

ment a butt of derision and criticism of the type indulged in by 
those gentlemen, the Mensheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolu- 
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tionaries. These people have still not understood that they must 
make a choice between us and the bourgeois dictatorship. We have 
displayed the utmost patience, even indulgence, towards these 
people. We shall allow them to enjoy our indulgence once more. 
But we shall in the very near future set a limit to our patience and 
indulgence, and if they do not make.their choice, we shall tell them > 
in all seriousness to go to Kolchak. [Applause.| We do not expect 
particularly brilliant intellectual ability from such people. 
[Laughter.] But it might have been expected that after experiencing | 
the bestialities of Kolchak they would have understood that we are 
entitled to demand that they should choose between us and Kol-_ 
chak. If during the first few months that followed the October 
Revolution there were many naive people who were stupid enough > 
to believe that the dictatorship of the proletariat was a transitory 
and fortuitous thing, today even the Mensheviks and the Socialist- | 
Revolutionaries ought to understand that it is a normal phenom- — 
enon in the struggle that is being waged under the onslaught of 
the international bourgeoisie. 

Only two forces, in fact, exist: the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Whoever has not 
learnt this from Marx, whoever has not learnt this from the works 
of all the great Socialists, has never been a Socialist, has never — 
understood socialism, and has only called himself a Socialist. We 
are allowing these people a short space for reflection and demand — 
that they make their decision. I have mentioned them because they — 
are now saying, or will say: “The Bolsheviks have raised the ques- 
tion of the middle peasants; they want to make advances to them.” © 
I am very well aware that considerable space is given in the 
Menshevik press to arguments of this kind, and even far worse. We 
ignore such arguments, we never attach importance to the jabber 
of our opponents. People who are still capable of running to and © 
fro between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat may say what they 
please. Their road is not ours. 

Our road is primarily determined by considerations of clacs!l 
forces. A struggle is developing in capitalist society between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. As long as that struggle has not” 
ended we shall give our keenest attention to ending it, It has not 
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yet ended, In that struggle much has already been accomplished. 
The hands of the international bourgeoisie are no longer free. 
The best proof of this is that the Hungarian proletarian revolution 
has taken place. It is therefore clear that our constructive work 


in the rural districts has now gone beyond the limits to which it 


was confined when everything was subordinated to the fundamental 
demand of the struggle for power. 
This constructive work passed through two main phases. In 


_ November (October) 1917 we seized power together with the peas- 


antry as a whole. This was a bourgeois revolution,’ inasmuch as 


the class war in the rural districts had not yet developed. As I 


have said, the real proletarian revolution in the rural districts be- 
gan only in the summer of 1918. Had we not succeeded in stirring 


up this revolution our work would have been incomplete. The first 


stage was the seizure of power in the cities and the establishment 
of the Soviet form of government. The second stage was one which 
is fundamental for all Socialists and without which Socialists are 
not Socialists, namely, to pick out the proletarian and the semi- 
proletarian elements in the rural districts and to fuse them with 
the urban proletariat in order to wage the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie in the countryside. This stage is also in the main 
completed. The organisations we originally created for this pur- 


pose, the Committees of Poor Peasants,2 had become so consolid- 


_ ated that we found it possible to replace them by properly elected 


Soviets,’ i.e., to reorganise the village Soviets so as to make them 
the organs of class supremacy, the organs of proletarian power in 
the rural districts. Such measures as the law on socialist agrarian 
measures and measures for the transition to socialist agriculture,* 
which was passed not very long ago by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and with which everybody, of course, is familiar, sum up 
our experiences from the standpoint of our proletarian revolution. 

The main thing, the prime and basic task of the proletarian 
revolution, we have already accomplished. And because we have 
accomplished it, a more complicated problem has arisen—our pol- 
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icy towards the middle peasantry. And whoever thinks that the 


fact that this problem is being brought to the fore is in any way — 


symptomatic of a weakening of the character of our government, 
of a weakening of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that it is 
symptomatic of a change, however partial, however minute, in our 
hasic policy, completely fails to understand the aims of the prolet- 
ariat and the aims of the communist revolution. I am convinced 
that there are no such people in our Party. I only desire to warn 
the comrades against people not belonging to the workers’ party 
who will talk in this way, not because it follows from any system 


of ideas, but merely to spoil things for us and to help the White . 


Guards—or, to put it more simply, to incite against us the middle 


peasant, who is always vacillating, who cannot help vacillating, — 


and who will continue to vacillate for a fairly long time to come. 
In order to incite the middle peasant against us they will say: “See, 
they are making advances to you. That means they have taken your 
revolts to heart, they are beginning to wobble,” and so on and so 
forth, All our comrades must be armed against agitation of this 
kind. And I am certain that they will be armed—provided, that is, 
we succeed in having this question treated from the standpoint of 
the class struggle. 

It is perfectly obvious that this fundamental problem—how 
precisely to define the policy of the proletariat towards the mid- 
dle peasantry—is a much more complex but no less urgent and 
essential problem. Comrades, from the theoretical point of view, 
which has been mastered by the vast majority of the workers, this 
question presents no difficulty to Marxists. I will remind you, for 
instance, that in his book The Agrarian Question, written at a time 


when he was still correctly expounding the doctrine of Marx and | 


was regarded as an undisputed authority in this field, Kautsky 


states in connection with the transition from capitalism to social- — 


ism that the task of a Socialist party is to neutralise the peasantry, 
ie., to see to it that in the struggle between the proletariat and the 


bourgeoisie the peasant should remain neutral and should not be 


able to give active assistance to the bourgeoisie against us. 


Throughout the long period of the domination of the bour- — 
geoisie, the peasants supported the power of the latter; they sided 
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with the bourgeoisie. This will be understood if one remembers 
‘the economic strength of the bourgeoisie and the political methods 
by which it rules. We cannot count on the middle peasant coming 
over to our side immediately. But if we pursue a correct policy, 
after a time these vacillations will cease and the peasant will be 
able to come over to our side. 

It was Engels—who together with Marx laid the foundations of 
scientific Marxism, that is, the doctrine by which our Party has 
always guided itself, and particularly in time of revolution—who 
established the division of the peasantry into small peasants, mid- 
dle peasants and big peasants, and this division holds good for the 
vast majority of European countries even at the present day. 
Engels said: “Perhaps it will not everywhere be necessary to sup- 
press even the big peasantry by force.”1 And that we might at 
any time exercise force in relation to the middle peasants (the 
small peasant is our friend), that thought never occurred to any 
sensible Socialist. That is what Engels said in 1894, a year before 
his death, when the agrarian question assumed prominence. This 
point of view expresses a truth which is sometimes forgotten, but 
with which we are all in theory agreed. In relation to the land- 
lords and the capitalists our aim is complete expropriation. But 
we shall not tolerate any violence towards the middle peasantry. 
Even in regard to the rich peasants we are not as decisive as we 
are in regard to the bourgeoisie: we do not demand the absolute 
expropriation of the rich peasants and the kulaks. This distinc- 
tion is made in our programme. We say that the resistance and the 
counter-revolutionary efforts of the rich peasant must be sup- 
pressed. That is not complete expropriation. 

The basic distinction that determines our policy towards the 
bourgeoisie and the middle peasant—complete expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie and an alliance with the middle peasant who does 
not exploit others—this basic line is admitted by everybody in 
theory. But this line is not consistently observed in practice; they 
have not yet learnt to observe it in the localities. When, after 
having overthrown the bourgeoisie and consolidated its power, the 
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proletariat started from various angles to create a new society, 
the question of the middle peasant came to the fore. Not a single 
Socialist in the world denied that the building of communism 
would take different courses in countries where large-scale agri- 
culture prevails and in countries where small-scale agriculture 
prevails. That is an elementary truth. And from this truth it fol- 
lows that as we approach the problem of communist construction 
our principal attention must to a certain extent be concentrated 
precisely on the middle peasant. 

Much will depend on how we define our policy towards the 
middle peasant. Theoretically, that question has been solved; but 
we know from our own experience that there is a difference be- 
tween solving a problem theoretically and putting that solution 
into practical effect. We are now directly confronted with that 
difference, which was so characteristic of the Great French Revolu- 
tion, when the French Convention launched into sweeping measures 
but did not possess the necessary base of support in order to put 
them into effect, and did not even know on what class to rely in 
order to put any particular measure into effect.* 

Our position is an infinitely more fortunate one. Thanks to a 
whole century of development, we know on which class to rely. 
But we also know that the practical experience of that class is 
extremely inadequate. The fundamental aim was obvious to the 
working class and the workers’ party—to overthrow the power of 
the bourgeoisie and to transfer power to the workers. But how 
was that to be done? You all remember with what difficulty and 
at the cost of what mistakes we proceeded from workers’ control 4 
to workers’ management of industry. And yet that was work 
within our class, within the proletarian midst, with which we had 
always had to deal. But now we are called upon to define our 
attitude towards a new class, a class the urban worker does not 
know. We have to determine our attitude towards a class which 
has no definite and stable position. The mass of the proletariat is 
in favour of socialism, the mass of the bourgeoisie is opposed to 
socialism. It is easy to determine the relations between these two 
{ 
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classes. But when we pass to a stratum like the middle peasantry 
we find that it is a class that vacillates. The middle peasant is 
partly a property-owner and partly a toiler. He does not exploit 
other toilers. For decades the middle peasant defended his position 
with the greatest difficulty, he suffered the exploitation of the 
landlords and the capitalists, he bore everything. Yet he is a 
property-owner, Our attitude towards this vacillating class there- 
fore presents enormous difficulties. In the light of more than a 
year’s experience, in the light of more than six months’ proletarian 
work in the rural districts, and in the light of the fact that class 
differentiation in the rural districts has already taken place, we 
must most of all refrain here from being too hasty, from being 
clumsily theoretical, from claiming to regard what is in process of 
being accomplished, but has not yet been accomplished, as already 
accomplished. In the resolution which is being proposed to us 
by the commission elected by the committee, and which will be 
read to you by a subsequent speaker, you will find sufficient warn- 
ing against this. 

From the economic point of view, it is obvious that we must | 
help the middle peasant. Theoretically, there can be no doubt of 
this. But because of our habits, our level of culture, the inadequacy 
of the cultural and technical forces we are in a position to place 
at the disposal of the rural districts, and because of the impotence 
many of us experience in the rural districts, comrades often resort 
to coercion and thus spoil everything. Only yesterday a comrade 
gave me a pamphlet entitled /nstructions and Regulations on Party 
Work in the Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, issued by the Nizhni- 
Novgorod Committee of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshev- 
iks), and in this pamphlet, for example, I find on p. 41: 


“The whole burden of the extraordinary tax decree must he placed on 
the shoulders of the village kulaks and profiteers and the middle element 
of the peasantry generally.” 


Well, well! These people have indeed “understood.” This is 
either a printer’s error—and it is intolerable that such printer’s 
errors should be committed—or a piece of rushed, hasty work, 
which shows how dangerous all haste is in this matter. Or—and 
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this is the worst presumption of all, one I would not like to make 
with regard to the Nizhni-Novgorod comrades—they have simply 
failed to understand. It may very well be that it is an oversight. 

We have in practice cases like the one related by a comrade in 
the commission. He was surrounded by peasants, and every one 
of them asked: “Tell me, am I a middle peasant or not? I have 
two horses and one cow. I have two cows and one horse,” etc. 
And this agitator, who was making a tour of the uyezds, was ex- 
pected to possess an infallible thermometer with which to gauge 
every peasant and say whether he was a middle peasant or not. 
To do that one must know the whole history of the given peasant’s 
farm, his relation to higher and lower groups—and we cannot 
know that with absolute accuracy. 

Considerable practical ability and knowledge of local condi- 
tions is required here. And we have not got this yet. One need’ 
not be ashamed to confess it; it must be admitted frankly. We were 
never utopians and never imagined that we would build the com- 
munist society with the pure hands of pure Communists, born 
and educated in a pure communist society. That is a fairy tale. 
We have to build communism from the débris of capitalism, and 
only the class which has been tempered in the struggle against 
capitalism can do that. The proletariat, as you are very well 
aware, is not free from the shortcomings and weaknesses of capitalist 
society. It is fighting for socialism, but at the same time it is fight- 
ing its own shortcomings. The best and foremost section of the 
proletariat, which carried on a desperate struggle in the cities for 
decades, could in the course of that struggle acquire the culture 
of the city and of life in the capital; and to a certain extent it did 
acquire it. You know that even in the most advanced countries the 
rural districts were condemned to ignorance and darkness. Of 
course, we shall raise the level of culture in the rural districts, 
but that will be a work of many years. That is what our com- 
rades everywhere are forgetting and what is being strikingly 
brought home to us by every word uttered by people who come 
from the rural districts; not by the local intellectuals, not by the 
officials—we have listened to them a lot—but by people who 
have in practice observed the work in the rural districts. It was 
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these opinions that we found particularly valuable in the agrarian 
committee. These opinions will be particularly valuable now—Il 
am convinced of that—for the whole Party congress, for they 
are derived not from books, and not from decrees, but from ex- 
perience. 

All this obliges us to work in a way that will introduce the 
greatest possible clarity into our relations with the middle peas- 
ant. This is very difficult, because this clarity does not exist in 
reality. Not only is this problem unsolved, it is unsolvable, if you 
want to solve it immediately and all at once. There are people 
who say that there was no need to write so many decrees. They 
accuse the Soviet government of setting about writing decrees 
‘without knowing how they were to be put into effect. These people, 
as a matter of fact, do not realise that they are tending towards the 
White Guards. If we had expected that life in the rural districts 
could be changed by writing hundreds of decrees, we should have 
been absolute idiots. But if we had refrained from indicating in 
decrees the road that must be followed, we should have been traitors 
to socialism. These decrees, while they could not be carried into 
effect fully and immediately, played an important part as prop- 
aganda. While formerly we carried on our propaganda by means 
of general truths, we are now carrying on our propaganda by our 
work, That is also preaching, but it is preaching in action—only 
not action in the sense of isolated sallies, at which we scoffed so 
much in the era of the anarchists and the Socialism of the old type. 
Our decree is a call to action, but not the old call to action: 
“Workers, arise and overthrow the bourgeoisie!” No, it is a call 
to the masses, it calls them to practical action. Decrees are insiruc- 
tions which call for practical mass action, That is what is im- 
portant. Let us assume that decrees do contain much that is useless, 
much that in practice cannot be’put into effect; but they contain 
material for practical action, and the purpose of a decree is to 
teach practical measures to the hundreds, thousands and millions 
of people who hearken to the word of the Soviet government. This 
is a trial in practical action in the sphere of socialist construction 
in the rural districts. If we regard matters in this way we shall 
acquire a good deal from the sum total of our laws, decrees and 
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ordinances. We shall not regard them as absolute injunctions 
which must be put into effect instantly and at all costs. 

We must avoid everything that in practice may tend to en- 
courage individual abuses. In places people have attached them- 
selves to us like leeches who are careerists and adventurers, who 
call themselves Communists and are deceiving us, and who crept 
into our ranks because the Communists are now in power, and be- 
cause the more honest official elements refused to come and work 
with us on account of their backward ideas, while careerists have 
no ideas, and no honesty. These people, whose only aim is to make 
a career, are in various localities resorting to coercion and imagin- 
ing they are doing a good thing. But in fact the result of this at 
times is that the peasants exclaim: “Long live the Soviet goy- 
ernment, but down with the commune!” (i.e., communism). 
These are not imaginary cases; they are taken from real life, 
from the reports of comrades in the localities. We must not 
forget what enormous damage is caused by excess, rashness and 
haste. 

We had to hurry and, by taking a desperate leap, to get out 
of the imperialist war, which had brought us to the verge of 
collapse. We had to make desperate efforts to crush the bour- 
geoisie and the forces that were threatening to crush us. All this 
was essential, without all this we could not have triumphed. But if 


we were to act in the same way towards the middle peasant it would _ 


be such idiocy, such stupidity, it would be so ruinous to our cause, 
that only provocateurs could deliberately act in such a way. The 
aim here must be an entirely different one. Here the question is 
not one of smashing the resistance of deliberate exploiters, of 


defeating them and overthrowing them—which was the aim we — 


previously set ourselves. No, now that this main purpose has been 
accomplished, more complicated problems arise. You cannot 


create anything here by coercion. Coercion applied to the middle — 


peasantry does great harm. This stratum is a numerous one, it 
consists of millions of individuals. Even in Europe, where it 
nowhere achieves such strength, where technology and culture, 
city life and railroads are tremendously developed, and where it 
would be easiest of all to think of such a thing, nobody, not even 
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| the most revolutionary of Socialists, has ever proposed adopting 
measures of coercion towards the middle peasantry. 

When we took over power we relied on the support of the 
_ peasantry as a whole. At that time the aim of all the peasants 
_ was identical—to fight the landlords. But their prejudice against 
_ large-scale farming has remained to this day. The peasant thinks: 
_“A large farm, that means I shall again be an agricultural labour- 

> That, of course, is a mistake. But the peasant’s idea of large- 
scale farming is associated with a feeling of hatred and the memory 
of how the landlords used to oppress the people. That feeling 
still remains, it has not yet died out. 
We must particularly stress the truth that here coercive methods 
will accomplish virtually nothing. The economic task is here an 
entirely different one. Here we have not that upper layer which 
can be cut off, leaving the foundations and the building intact. 
That upper layer which in the cities was represented by the cap- 
| italists does not exist here. Here coercion would ruin the whole 
_ cause. Prolonged educational work is what is required. We have 
to give the peasant, who not only in our country but all over the 
_world is a practical man and a realist, concrete examples to prove 
that the commune is the best possible thing. Of course, nothing 
will come of it if hasty individuals go flitting to the villages from 
the cities, come there, make a speech, stir up a number of intellec- 
_ tual and at times unintellectual brawls, and then shake the dust 
from their feet and go their way. That sometimes happens. Instead 
_ of arousing respect, they arouse ridicule, and deservedly so. 
On this question we must say that we encourage communes, but 
that they must be so organised as to gain the confidence of the 
_ peasants. And until then we are pupils of the peasants and not 
their teachers. Nothing is more foolish than when people who ' 
know nothing about agriculture and its specific features fling 
_ themselves on the village because they have heard of the advant- 
ages of socialised farming, are tired of city life and desire to work 
‘e agricultural districts—nothing is more foolish than when such 
_ people regard themselves as all-round teachers of the peasants. 
Nothing is more foolish than the idea of applying coercion in the 
middle peasant’s economic relations. 
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The aim here is not to expropriate the middle peasant but to 
bear in mind the specific conditions in which the peasant lives, 
to learn from the peasant methods of transition to a better system, 
and not to dare to domineer! That is the rule we have set ourselves. 
[General applause.] That is the rule we have endeavoured to set 
forth in our draft resolution, for in that respect, comrades, we 
have indeed sinned grievously. We ought not to be ashamed to 
confess it. We were inexperienced. Our very struggle against the 
exploiters was taken from experience. If we have sometimes been 
condemned on account of it, we are able to say: “Messieurs the 
capitalists, you have only yourselves to blame. If you had not 
offered such savage, senseless, insolent and desperate resistance, if 
you had not joined in an alliance with the bourgeoisie of the 
world, the revolution would have assumed more peaceful forms.” 
Now that we have repulsed the savage attack on all sides, we may _ 
adopt other methods, because we are acting not as a circle, but as 
a party which is leading the millions. The millions cannot im- 
mediately understand a change, of course, and so it frequently _ 
happens that blows aimed at the kulaks fall on the middle peas- _ 
ants. That is not surprising. It must only be understood that this 
is due to historical conditions which have now been outlived and 
that the new conditions and the new tasks in relation to this class 
demand a new psychology. 

Our decrees on peasant farming are in the main correct. We 
have no grounds for renouncing a single one of them, or for re- 
gretting a single one of them. But while the decrees are right, 
it is wrong to impose them on the peasantry by force. That is not 
contained in a single decree. They are right inasmuch as they 

_ indicate the roads to follow, inasmuch as they are a call for prac- ~ 
tical measures. When we say, “Encourage association,” we are 
_ giving instructions which must be tested many times before the — 
final form in which to put them into effect is found. When it is 
stated that we must strive to gain their voluntary consent, it means 
that the peasants must be convinced, and convinced in practice. — 
They will not allow themselves to be convinced by mere words, — 
and they are perfectly right. It would be a bad thing if they — 
allowed themselves to be convinced merely by decrees and agita- — 
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tional leaflets. If it were possible to reshape economic life in this 
way, such reshaping would not be worth a brass farthing. It must 
first be demonstrated that such association is better, people must 
be united in such a way that they are actually united and are not 
at odds with each other—it must be proved that association is 
advantageous. That is the way the peasant puts the question and 
that is the way our decrees put it. If we have not been able to 
achieve that so far, there is nothing to be ashamed of and we must 
admit it frankly. 

We have so far accomplished only what is fundamental for 
every socialist revolution—defeated the bourgeoisie. That in the 
main has been accomplished, although an extremely difficult 
half-year is beginning in which the imperialists of the world will 
make a last attempt to crush us. We can now say without exag- 
geration that they themselves understand that after this half-year 
their cause will be absolutely hopeless. Either they take advantage 
of our exhausted state and defeat us, an isolated country, or we 
prove to be the victors not merely in regard to our country alone. 
In this half-year, in which a food crisis has been aggravated by 
a transport crisis, and in which the imperialist powers are 
endeavouring to attack us on several fronts, our situation is an 
extremely difficult one. But this is the last difficult half-year. We 
must continue to mobilise all our forces in the struggle against the 
external enemy, who is attacking us. 

But when we speak of the aims of our work in the rural districts, 
in spite of all the difficulties, and in spite of the fact that our 
experience has been wholly concerned with the immediate task of 
crushing the exploiters, we must remember, and never forget, that 
the tasks in the rural districts, in relation to the middle peasant, 
are entirely different. : 

All the class conscious :.workers—from Petrograd, Ivanovo- 
Voznessensk, or Moscow—who have been to the rural districts re- 
lated examples of how a number of misunderstandings which it 
appeared were irremovable, and a number of conflicts which ap- 
peared to be very serious, were removed and mitigated when ca- 
pable working men came forward and spoke, not in the language 
of books, but in language understood by the muzhiks, when they 
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spoke not as commanders who take the liberty of. commanding 
without knowing anything of rural life, but as comrades, explain- 
ing the situation and appealing to their sentiments as toilers against 
the exploiters. And by such comradely elucidation they accom- 
plished what could not be accomplished by hundreds of others who 
conducted themselves like commanders and superiors. 

This spirit permeates the resolution we are now submitting 
to your attention. 

I have endeavoured in my brief report to dwell on the under- 
lying principles and the general political significance of this 
resolution. I have endeavoured to show—and I should like to 
think that I have shown—that from the point of view of the 
interests of the revolution as a whole we are making no change 
of front, we are not changing the line. The White Guards and ~ 
their henchmen are asserting, or will assert, that we are. Let them. 
It does not affect us. We are developing our aims in a consistent 
manner. We must transfer our attention from the aim of crush- 
ing the bourgeoisie to the aim of adjusting the life of the middle 
peasant. We must live in peace with him. In a communist society 
the middle peasant will be on our side when we mitigate and 
ameliorate his economic conditions. If tomorrow we could supply 
one hundred thousand first-class tractors, provide them with fuel, 
provide them with drivers—you know very well that this at present 
is a fantasy—the middle peasant would ‘say: “I am for the com- 
mune” (i.e., for communism). But in order to do that we must 
first defeat the international bourgeoisie, we must compel them 
to give us these tractors, or so develop our productive forces as to 
be able to provide them ourselves. That is the only way to regard 
the matter. 

The peasant needs the industry of the towns; he cannot live 
without it, and it is in our hands. If we set about the task prop- 
erly, the peasant will be grateful to us for bringing him these 
| products, these implements and this culture from the towns. They 
will be brought to him not by exploiters, not by landlords, but by 
fellow-toilers, whom he values very highly, but values practically, 
for the actual help they give, at the same time rejecting—and 
rightly rejecting—all domineering and “dictation” from.above. 
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First help, and then endeavour to win confidence. If you set 
about this matter correctly, if every step taken by every one of our 
groups in the uyezds, the volosts, the food detachments, and in 
every other organisation is properly directed, if every step we take 
is carefully tested from this point of view, we shall gain the 
confidence of the peasants, and only then shall we be able to 
proceed farther. What we must now do is to help him and advise 
him. This will not be the orders of a commander, but the advice 
of a comrade. The peasant will then be entirely on our side. 

This, comrades, is what is contained in our resolution, and this 
must be the decision of the congress. If we adopt this, if it serves 
to determine the work of all our Party organisations, we shall cope 
with the second great task confronting us. 

We have learnt how to overthrow the bourgeoisie, how to crush 
it, and we are proud of the fact.: But how to regulate our relations 
with the millions of middle peasants, how to win their confidence, 
_ that we have not yet learnt—and we must frankly admit it. But 
we have understood the task, we have begun to tackle it, and we 
say in all confidence, with full knowledge and determination, that 
we shall cope with this task—and then socialism will be absolutely 
invincible. [Prolonged applause.] 


POLICY TOWARDS THE MIDDLE PEASANTRY 


Resolution Adopted by the Eighth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 


March 23, 1919 1 


On the question of work in the rural districts the Eighth Congress, 
taking its stand on the Party programme adopted on March 22, 
1919, and wholeheartedly endorsing the law on socialist agrarian 
measures and measures transitional to socialist agriculture? al- 
ready adopted by the Soviet government, recognises that at the 
present moment particular significance attaches to the proper car- 
rying out of the Party line in relation to the middle peasants by 
paying more careful attention to their needs, eliminating cases of 
arbitrary conduct on the part of the local government authorities 
and endeavouring to reach an agreement with them. 

1) To confuse the middle peasants with the kulaks, to extend 
to them in any degree whatsoever measures directed against the 
kulaks, is to commit a gross violation not only of all the decrees 
of the Soviet government and its policy, but also of all the funda- 
mental principles of communism, which enjoin agreement between 
the proletariat and the middle peasantry during the period of the 
decisive struggle of the proletariat for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie as one of the conditions for a painless transition to the 
elimination of all forms of exploitation. 

2) In view of the fact that agricultural technique lags behind 
industrial technique even in the most advanced capitalist countries, 
not to mention Russia, the middle peasantry possesses compara- 
tively tenacious economic roots and will continue to hold its 
ground for a fairly long time after the proletarian revolution has 
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_ begun. Accordingly, the tactics of Soviet workers in the rural 
, districts, as well as of Party workers, must be based on the expec- 
tation of a prolonged period of collaboration with the middle 
_ peasantry. ' : 
q 3) The Party must at all costs see to it that all Soviet workers 
in the rural districts clearly and firmly realise the truth, fully, 
established by scientific socialism, that the middle peasants are not 
exploiters, since they do not profit from the labour of others. Such 
a class of small producers cannot lose by socialism, but on the 
conirary to a very large degree gains by the overthrow of the 
yoke of capital, which in every republic, even the most democratic, 
exploits it in a thousand ways. 
; Thus, if the Soviet government conducts an absolutely correct 
‘policy in the rural districts, an alliance and agreement between 
_ the triumphant proletariat and the middle peasantry will be en- 
sured, 

4) While encouraging co-operative associations of every kind, 

including agricultural communes of middle peasants, the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet government must not resort to the slightest 
compulsion in the creation of such associations. Only such as- 
sociations are valuable as are started by the peasants themselves on 
their own free initiative and the advantages of which have been 

_ tested by them in practice. Excessive haste in this respect is harm- 
ful, since it may only tend to aggravate the aversion of the middle 
peasants to innovations. 

Representatives of the Soviet government who permit them- 
selves to resort even to indirect, not to mention direct, compulsion 
in order to get the peasants to join the communes must be called 
to strict account and removed from work in the rural districts. 

5) All arbitrary requisitions, i.e., such as are not sanctioned 
by the specific provisions of the laws of the central government, 
must be ruthlessly penalised. The congress insists that the control 
of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, the People’s Com- 

-missariat of Home Affairs and the All-Russian Central Executive 
- Committee in this respect shal] be increased. 

-6) At the present moment the extreme state of economic dis- 
ruption which preyails in all countries of the world as the result 
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of the four years of imperialist war waged on behalf of the preda- 
tory interests of the capitalists, and which has assumed a particul- 
arly acute form in Russia, has rendered the position of the middle 
peasants extremely grave. 

Bearing this in mind, the law of the Soviet government on the 
extraordinary tax, in distinction to the laws of every bourgeois 
government in the world, insists that the burden of taxation be laid 
on the kulaks, on those numerically few representatives of the 
exploiting peasantry who piled up exceptional wealth during the 
war. The middle peasants, on the other hand, must be taxed very 
moderately and only in a measure that will be quite tolerable and — 
not too burdensome for them. 

The Party demands that in relation to the middle peasant the 
exaction of the extraordinary tax shall at any rate be ameliorated, 
even though this may involve a reduction of the total proceeds 
of the tax. 

7) The socialist state must accord the widest possible assist- 
ance to the peasantry, chiefly in the form of supplying the middle 
peasants with the products of urban industry and particularly with 
improved agricultural implements, seed, and all kinds of material 
necessary to raise the level of agricultural production and required 
in the labour and life of the peasants. 

If the present state of economic disruption does not allow these 
measures to be put into effect immediately and fully, it is the duty 
of the local Soviet authorities to seek every possible method of 
according real assistance to the poor and middle peasants so as to 
sustain them in these difficult times. The Party considers it neces- 
sary that a large state fund be assigned for this purpose.t ; 

8) In particular, we must see to it that the law of the Soviet — 
government which demands that the Soviet farms, agricultural 
communes and similar associations should give immediate and ex- 
‘tensive assistance to the surrounding middle peasants * shall be — 
really carried into effect—and fully carried into effect. It is only — 
on the basis of such practical assistance that an agreement with — 
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the middle peasants can be reached. It is only thus that their con- 
fidence can and must be won. 

_ The congress draws the attention of all Party workers to the 
necessity for the immediate and effective fulfilment of all the 
demands contained in the agrarian section of the Party pro- 
gramme, to wit: 

a) Systematisation of peasant land tenure (abolition of the 
open-field system, etc.); b) supplying the peasants with improved 
seed and fertilisers; c) improvement of the breed of the peasants’ 
cattle; d) spreading of agronomic knowledge; e) agronomic aid 
to the peasants; f) repair of the peasants’ agricultural implements 
at Soviet repair shops; g) organisation of stations for hiring im- 
plements, experimental stations, model fields, etc.; h) reclamation 
of peasant lands. 

9) The state must accord extensive assistance, both financial 
and organisational, to co-operative associations of the peasants 
formed for the purpose of raising the level of agricultural produc- 
tion, and particularly for the purpose of working up agricultural 
products, improving the land of the peasants, fostering handicraft 
industry, etc. . 

10) The congress draws attention to the fact that neither in 
the decisions of the Party nor in the decrees of the Soviet govern- 
ment has there ever been any departure from the policy of agree- 
ment with the middle peasantry. For instance, in connection with 
the important question of the structure of the Soviet government 
in the rural districts, when the Committees of Poor Peasants were 
formed a circular was issued signed by the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the People’s Commissar of Food 
pointing to the necessity of including representatives of the mid- 
dle peasantry on the Committees’ of Poor Peasants.* When the 
Committees of Poor Peasants were abolished the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets again pointed to the necessity of including 
representatives of the middle peasantry in the volost Soviets. The 
policy of the workers’ and peasants’ government and of the Com- 

‘munist Party must continue in the future to be conducted in this 
‘spirit of agreement between the proletariat and the poor peasantry, 
on the one hand, and the middle peasantry, on the other. 


THE MIDDLE PEASANTS 1 


SPEECH FOR A GRAMOPHONE RECORD 


THE most important question which now confronts the Party 
of Communists and which attracted the greatest attention at the last 
Party congress is the question of the middle peasants. | 

Naturally, the first question usually asked is, what is a middle 
peasant? | 

Naturally, Party comrades have frequently related how in the 
villages they have been asked what a middle peasant is. And to. 
this we reply that the middle peasant is a peasant who does not 
exploit the labour of others, who does not live on the labour of 
others, who does not in any shape or form take advantage of the 
fruits of the labour of others, but who himself works and lives by 
his own labour. 

Such peasants were fewer under capitalism than now, because 
the majority of the peasants belonged to the ranks of the very 
needy, and only an insignificant minority, then, as now, belonged 
to the ranks of the kulaks, the exploiters, the rich peasants. 

The middle peasants are growing in number now that private 
property in land has been abolished. And with the middle peasant 
the Soviet government has firmly resolved at all costs to establish 
relations of complete peace and harmony. It is understood that 
the middle peasant cannot immediately accept socialism, because 
he firmly clings to what he is accustomed to, regards all innova- 
tions warily, first tests that to which he is invited in action, in 
practice, and does not make up his mind to change his mode of life 
until he is convinced that the change is necessary. 

And because of this, what we must know, what we must re- 
member and practise is that when Communist workers appear in 
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rural districts it is their duty to seek comradely relations with the 
middle peasant, it is their duty to establish comradely relations 
with him, it is their duty to remember that a toiler who does not 
exploit the labour of others is a comrade of the worker and that 
with him we can and must achieve a voluntary alliance inspired by 
sincerity and confidence. Every measure proposed by the Com- 
munist government must be regarded merely as advice, as an 
indication to the middle peasant, as a recommendation that he 
should adopt a new order of things. 

And it is only by the joint work of testing these measures in 
practice, of testing their mistakes, of eliminating possible errors 
and of achieving agreement with the middle peasant—only by 
such work can the alliance between the workers and the peasants 
be ensured. This alliance constitutes the main strength and bul- 
wark of the Soviet government; this alliance is a pledge that the 
cause Of socialist reform, of the victory over capital and the aboli- 
tion of all forms of exploitation—that this cause will be success- 
fully accomplished. / 


Delivered in 1919 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE FIRST ALL-RUSSIAN CON- 
FERENCE ON WORK IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


November 18, 1919 * 


Comrapes, I have unfortunately been unable to take part in the 
work of the conference you have organised, the conference on 
work in the rural districts. I am therefore obliged to confine myself 
to general and fundamental observations, and I am convinced that 
you will succeed in gradually applying these general observations 
and the underlying rules of our policy to the various problems and 
practical questions that will confront you. 

f The question of work in the rural districts is now, after all, 
the basic question of the whole work of socialist construction; for 
as regards work among the proletariat and the question of uniting 
the proletariat, we may assert with confidence that during the two 
years of existence of the Soviet government not only has the policy 
of the Communists been fully defined, but it has undoubtedly 
achieved lasting results. We were at first obliged to combat a 
certain lack of understanding of common interests among the work- 
ers, certain manifestations of syndicalism, as expressed in the 
endeavour of the workers of certain factories or certain branches of 
industry to place their own interests, the interests of their factory 
or their industry, above the interests of society. We were obliged, 
and are still obliged, to combat a certain lack of discipline in the 
matter of the new organisation of labour. I think you will all 
recall the principal stages through which our policy passed when 
we promoted ever increasing numbers of workers to new posts 
and gave them the opportunity of acquainting themselves with the 
tasks confronting us and with the general mechanism of state ad- 
ministration. The organisation of the communist activities of the 
proletariat, as well as the whole policy of the Communists, has 
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‘now assumed a final and stable form, and I am convinced that we 
are on the right road and that progress along this road is fully 


ensured. 
As to work in the rural districts, the difficulties here are un- 
doubtedly great, and at the Eighth Congress of the Party this 


problem, since it is one of our most important problems, was ex- 
-amined in all its scope.1 In the rural districts, as in the towns, 


only the members of the toiling and exploited masses, only those 


who under capitalism suffered the full weight of the oppression 
of the landlords and capitalists, can serve as our support. Of 


course, since the time when the conquest of power by the workers 
enabled the peasants to overthrow the power of the landlords at 
once and to destroy private property, they accomplished, by pro- 
ceeding to divide up the land, the greatest possible degree of equal- 
ity, and thus considerably intensified the exploitation of the soil, 
raising it to a higher level than the average. But, of course, we 
could not entirely succeed in this, for the reason that under a sys- 
tem of individual farming it would require vast material resources 
to supply every peasant with sufficient seed, cattle and imple- 
ments. Furthermore, even if our industry achieved unusual suc- 


cess in developing the production of agricultural machines, even 


if we imagine all our wishes to have been fulfilled, even then it 


_ will be easily understood that it is impossible and in the highest 


degree irrational to supply every peasant with adequate means of 
production, because that would imply a frightful diffusion of re- 
sources. Only by collective, artel, co-operative labour will it be 
possible to emerge from the impasse into which the imperialist war 


has driven us. 


It is particularly difficult for the peasant masses, who, because 
of their economic position, were most oppressed under capitalism, 
to believe in the possibility of abrupt changes and transitions. 
The experiments performed on the peasant by Kolchak, Yudenich 
and Denikin lead him to be particularly cautious in respect of his 
conquests. Every peasant knows that the durability of his con- 
quests has not yet been finally established, that his enemy—the 


_'See note to p. 166.*—Ed. 
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landlord—has not yet been destroyed, and that his enemy is bid- 
ing his time and awaiting assistance from his friends, the interna-. 
tional capitalist bandits. And although international capital is 
growing feebler every day, and our international position has 
recently extraordinarily improved, yet if all the circumstances of 
the case are soberly weighed it must be admitted that international 
capital is undoubtedly still stronger than we are. It now cannot 
wage direct war on us, for its wings have been clipped. Quite 
recently these gentlemen have begun to say in the European bour- 
geois press: “It looks as if we may get stuck in Russia, perhaps it 
would be better to come to terms with her.” That is always the 
case: when you beat the enemy he wants to come to terms. We 
have repeatedly told these gentlemen the European: imperialists 
that we were willing to make peace; but they dreamed of enslay- 
ing Russia. Now they have come to understand that their dreams — 
are not destined to be realised. 

The international millionaires and billionaires are at present 
still stronger than we are. And the peasants clearly see that the 
attempts at revolt made by Yudenich, Kolchak and Denikin are 
organised on the money of the imperialists of Europe and America. — 
And the peasant masses fully understand what the least weakness 
bodes them. The clear recollection of the menace represented by 
the power of the landlords and the capitalists makes the peasant 
a most loyal supporter of the Soviet government. From month to 
month, the consciousness of the stability of the Soviet government 
is growing among the peasants who formerly toiled and were 
exploited and who suffered the full brunt of the oppression of the 
landlords and capitalists. 

But, of course, the case is different with the kulaks, with 
those who themselves employed workers, loaned out money at 
interest, and grew rich on the labour of others. They are, as a 
whole, on the side of the capitalists, and are dissatisfied with the 
revolution. And we must clearly realise that we shall have to wage 
a long and stubborn fight against this group of peasants. But be- 
tween those peasants who suffered the full weight of the oppres- 
sion -of the landlords and capitalists and those who themselves 
exploited others, stands the mass of middle peasants. Therein lies 
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our most difficult problem. Socialists have always pointed out 
that the transition to socialism involves an intricate problem— 
the attitude the working class should adopt towards the middle 
peasantry. Here we must expect particularly careful attention from 
eur comrades, the Communists, an enlightened attitude, and the 
ability to tackle this complex and difficult problem without attempt- 
ing to solve the question at one blow. 

Unquestionably, the middle peasants are accustomed to indivi- 

_dual enterprise. They are peasant owners. And although they yet 
have no land, although private property in land has been abol- 
ished, the peasanis remain property-owners, chiefly because this 
group of peasants possess articles of food. The middle peasant 
produces more food than he himself requires, and thus, possess- 
ing a surplus of grain, he becomes an exploiter of the hungry 
worker. Therein lies the main problem and the main contradic- 
tion. The peasant as a toiler, as a person who lives by his own 
labour, as a person who has borne the yoke of capitalism—such 
a peasant is on the side of the worker. But the peasant as a property- 
owner possessing a surplus of grain is accustomed to regard the 
latter as his own property, which he may freely sell. But to sell 
surplus grain in a starving country is to turn oneself into a profiteer, 
an exploiter, because a hungry man will give everything he possess- 
es for bread. And here begins a great and difficult struggle, which 
demands of all of us, of all representatives of the Soviet govern- 
ment, and particularly of Communists working in the rural districts, 
the most careful attention and a most thoughtful attitude and ap- 

proach to the problem. 

We have always said that it is not our desire to impose social- 
ism on the middle peasantry by force, and that was fully endorsed 
by the Eighth Party Congress. The selection of Comrade Kalinin 

as Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee was 
based on the consideration that we must establish direct contact 
between the Soviet government and the peasantry. And thanks to 
Comrade Kalinin, work in the rural districts has received a big 
impetus. The peasant has undoubtedly obtained the opportunity 
of keeping in more direct contact with the Soviet government by 

applying to Comrade Kalinin, who in his person represents the 
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supreme power of the Soviet Republic. And in this way we say 
to the middle peasant: “There can be no question of the transition 
to socialism being in any way forcibly imposed.” But he must be 
got to understand this; we must be able to tell him this in lan- 
guage best understood by the peasant. The only thing that will 
be effective here is the force of example, the successful organisa- 
tion of social production. And in order to give an example of 
artel, or co-operative, labour, we must ourselves first successfully 
organise production along these lines. The movement for the or- 
ganisation of agricultural communes and artels has been tremen- 
dous during the past two years. But if we regard matters soberly 
we must admit that the mass of comrades who flung themselves 
into the organisation of communes came to agriculture with an 
inadequate knowledge of the conditions of peasant husbandry. 
It therefore became necessary to rectify a vast number of mistakes, 
mistakes resulting from precipitate measures and a wrong ap- 
proach. Former exploiters, former landlords, very frequently 
wormed their way into Soviet farms, Their power there has been 
overthrown, but they themselves have not been destroyed. They 
have to be ejected, or placed under the control of the proletariat. 
This problem faces us in every sphere of life. You have heard 
of the brilliant successes of the Red Army. Tens of thousands of 
former officers and colonels are working in the Red Army. If we 
had not engaged their services and compelled them to work for us 
we should have been unable to create an army. And in spite of the 
treachery of certain military experts, we smashed Kolchak and 
Yudenich and are winning on every front. That is because, thanks 
to the existence of Communist nuclei in the Red Army, the propa- 
ganda and agitational value of which is tremendous, the small 
number of officers are invested by such an atmosphere, are subject 
te such tremendous pressure from the Communists, that the ma- 
jerity of them are incapable of breaking through the network of © 
Communist organisation and propaganda by which we have sur- 
reunded them. | 
Communism cannot be built without a store of knowledge, 
technology and culture, and these are in the hands of the bourgeois - 
experts. The majority of them do not sympathise with the Soviet 
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‘government, but without them we cannot build communism. They 


‘must be surrounded by an atmosphere of comradeship and the 
- spirit of Communist work, and we must strive to get them to march 


in line with the workers’ and peasants’ government. 
The peasants often betray extreme mistrust and indignation, 


going at times to the length of completely rejecting the Soviet 
farms: the Soviet farms are no good, they say, they harbour the 


old exploiters. But we said: “No, if you are unable yourselves to 
organise agriculture on new lines, you must employ the services 
of the old experts, for otherwise you will never escape from pov- 
erty.” We will ruthlessly eliminate those among them who violate 
the decisions of the Soviet government, just as we did in the Red 


Army. The fight is continuing, and the fight is a merciless one. 
- But we shall compel the majority of them to work in our way. 


That is a difficult problem, a complicated problem, one that 


cannot be solved at one sweep. Here enlightened working class 
‘discipline is required and close contact with the peasants. They 


must be shown that we are not blind to the abuses in the Soviet farms, 
but we say that men of science and technology must be employed 


in the service of social agriculture, for there is no escape from 


poverty in small-scale agriculture. And we shall act as we did in 
the Red Army: they may beat us a hundred times, but the hundred 
and first time we shall beat them all. But that requires that our 
work in the rural districts should be conducted as harmoniously 
and systematically, and in the same strict order as our work was 


conducted in the Red Army and as it is being conducted in other 
spheres of production. Slowly but surely, we shall bring the ad- 


vantages of social production home to the peasants. 
That is the kind of fight we must carry on in the Soviet farms. 


And it is here that the difficulty of the transition to socialism lies, 


and here that the real and final consolidation of the Soviet power 


can be achieved. When the majority of the middle peasants come 
_to realise that by refraining from an alliance with the workers they 
are helping Kolchak and Yudenich, that all over the world the 


i 
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latter are obtaining support only from the capitalists, who hate 
Soviet Russia and who will continue their attempts to restore their 
power for many years to come, even the most backward among them 
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will come to realise that they can either march to complete emanci- 
pation in alliance with the revolutionary workers, or, if they permit 
even the slightest vacillation, the enemy, the old capitalist exploiter, 
will gain the upper hand. The defeat of Denikin will not mean the 
final destruction of the capitalists. We must understand that, all of 
us. We fully realise that they will make attempt after attempt to put 
Soviet Russia in a noose. There is therefore no choice for the peas- 
ant: he must help the workers, for the slightest vacillation will place 
the victory in the hands of the landlords and capitalists. lt is our 
prime and basic duty to develop the realisation of this fact in the 
minds of the peasants. The peasant who lives by his own labour is 
a true ally of the Soviet government. The worker regards this peas- 
ant as an equal. The government of the workers will do all it can for 
him, and there is no sacrifice at which the government of the work- 
ers and peasants will stop in order to meet the needs of this peasant. 

But the peasant who exploits, because of the fact that he pos- 
sesses a surplus of grain, is our enemy. The duty of satisfying the 
fundamental needs of a starving country is a civic duty. But by no 
means all the peasants realise that free trading in grain is treason 
to the state. “I grew that grain, it is my product, and I am entitled 
to trade in it’”—so, by habit and routine, the peasant argues. But 
we say that it is high treason. Free trading in grain means growing 
rich on that grain. That means a return to the old capitalism. That 
we shall not permit, here we shall fight to the bitter end. 

In the transition period we resort to the state purchase and re- 
quisition of grain. We know that this is the only escape from pov- 
erty and hunger. The vast majority of workers are suffering want 
because grain is being wrongly distributed. And in order that it 
should be properly distributed it is essential that the state quotas — 
of grain shall be fulfilled by the peasants promptly, scrupulously 
and unconditionally. Here the Soviet government can make no 
concessions. This is not a question of the workers’ government 
fighting the peasants; it is a question of the very existence of so- 
cialism, of the very existence of the Soviet government. We are not 
in a position at present to provide the peasant with goods, because 
there is no fuel and the railroads are coming to a standstill. The 
peasant must first give the worker grain as a loan, and at a fixed 
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price, and not at a profiteering price, in order that the worker 
‘may restore production. Any peasant would agree to that if it 
were a question of an individual worker dying of hunger close by. 
But when it is a question of millions of workers they do not under- 
‘stand, and old habits of profiteering gain the upper hand. 

A prolonged and obstinate fight against these habits carried 
on by means of agitation, propaganda and explanation, and by 
keeping a check on what has been done—that must be our policy 
towards the peasantry. 

Our first duty is to support the toiling peasant in every way, 
to treat him as an equal, and to make no attempt to impose 
anything on him by force. And our second duty is to wage an un- 
swerving struggle against profiteering, illicit trading and economic 
disruption. 

When we began to create the Red Army it consisted of isolated 
and disunited groups of partisans. There were many unnecessary 
sacrifices, owing to the absence of discipline and organisation. But 
we have overcome these difficulties and, in place of the partisan 
detachments, have created a Red Army numbering millions. If we 
could achieve that in so short a space of time as two years, and in 
‘so difficult, intricate and dangerous a field as the military field, 
we can be certain that we shall be just as successful in all other 
spheres of economic life. 

I am sure that this problem, one of the most difficult of 
problems—the problem of establishing proper relations between 
the workers and the peasants and of conducting a correct food 
policy—will be solved, and that our victory here will be no less 
‘than the victory we gained at the front. 


SPEECH AT THE FIRST CONGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNES AND AGRICULTURAL ARTELS * 


December 4, 1919 


Comraves, I am very glad to greet, on behalf of the government, 
your first congress of agricultural communes and agricultural 
artels. Of course, all of you know from the activities of the Soviet 
government the tremendous significance we attach to the com- 
munes, artels and all organisations generally that aim at trans- 
forming and at gradually assisting the transformation of smail- 
scale, individual peasant production into social, co-operative or 
artel production. You are aware that the Soviet government has 
long ago assigned a fund of one billion rubles to assist efforts of 
this kind.! The statutes on socialist agrarian measures 2 particular- 
ly stress the significance of communes, artels and all enterprises 
for the social cultivation of the land, and the Soviet government 
is exerting every effort in order that this law shall not remain a 
paper law, and that it shall really produce the benefits it is intended 
to produce. The importance of enterprises of this kind is tremen- 
dous, because if the old, poverty-stricken peasant husbandry re- 
mained unchanged there could be no question of building up a 
stable socialist society. Only if we succeed in proving to the peas- 
ants in practice the advantages of social, collective, co-operative 
or artel methods of cultivating the soil, only if we succeed in 
helping the peasant by means of co-operative or arte] farms, will 
the working class, which holds the power of the state, be really 
able to prove the correctness of its position to the peasant and 
truly and enduringly win over the millions of peasants. It is 
therefore impossible to exaggerate the importance of every measure 
intended to encourage co-operative or artel forms of agriculture. 


1See note to p. 142.***—Ed. 
2 See note to p. 171.*—Ed. 
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We have millions of individual farms in our country, scattered 
and dispersed throughout remote rural districts. It would be ab- 
solutely absurd to attempt to reshape these farms in any rapid 
_way, by order or by action from outside. We fully realise that 
one can influence the millions of small peasant farms only gradual- 
ly and cautiously and only by a successful practical example. For 
the peasants are far too practical and cling far too tenaciously to 
the old methods of agriculture to consent to any serious change 
merely on the basis of advice or the indications contained in 
_ books. That is impossible, ay, and it would be absurd. Only when 
it is proved in practice, by experience comprehensible to the peas- 
ants, that the transition to the co-operative or artel form of agri- 
culture is essential and possible, shall we be entitled to say that in 
this vast peasant country, Russia, an important step towards social- 
ist agriculture has been taken. Consequently, the vast importance 
that attaches to communes, artels and co-operative farms lays on all 
of you tremendous state and socialist obligations and naturally 
compels the Soviet government and its representatives to treat this 
question with especial attention and caution. 

In our law on socialist agrarian measures it is stated that we 
consider it the absolute duty of all co-operative or artel agricul- 
tural enterprises not to isolate and sever themselves from the sur- 
rounding peasant populatior, but to afford them definite assistance. 
This is stipulated in the law, it is repeated in the rules of the 
communes, and it is being constantly developed in the instructions 
of our Commissariat of Agriculture—and that is the most important 
thing. But the whole point is to find a really practical method of 
putting this into effect. I am still not convinced that we have over- 
come this principal difficulty. And I should like your congress, at 
which practical workers in collective farming from all parts of 
Russia have the opportunity of sharing their experience, to put an 
end to all doubts and to prove that we are mastering, are beginning 
to master in practice, the task of consolidating the artels, co- 
operative farms and communes and every form of enterprise for 
collective and social agriculture generally. But in order to prove 
this, real, practical results are required. — 

When we read the rules of the agricultural communes, or books 
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devoted to this question, it might appear that we devote too much 
space in them to propaganda and the theoretical justification of 
the necessity of organising communes. Of course that is necessary, 
for without detailed propaganda, without explaining the advantages 
of co-operative agriculture, and without repeating this idea thous- 
ands and thousands of times we cannot expect interest to be aroused 
among the broad masses of peasants and a practical test to be 
undertaken of the methods of carrying it into effect. Of course, 
propaganda is necessary, and there is no need to fear repetition, 
for what may appear to us to be repetition is most likely for hun- 
dreds and thousands of peasants not repetition, but a truth re- 
vealed for the first time. And if it should occur to us that we are 
devoting too much attention to propaganda, it must be said that 
we ought to devote a hundred times more attention to it. And when 
I say this, I mean it in the sense that if we go to the peasant with 
general explanations of the advantages of organising agricultural 
communes, and at the same time are unable in actual fact to point 
to the practical advantage that will accrue to him from co-oper- 
ative and artel farms, he will not have the slightest confidence in 
our propaganda. 

The law says that the communes, artels and co-operative farms 
must assist the surrounding peasant population. But the state, the 
workers’ government, is providing a fund of a billion rubles for 
the purpose of assisting the agricultural communes and artels. 
And, of course, if any commune were to assist the peasants out 
of this fund I am afraid it would only arouse ridicule among the 
peasants. And it would be absolutely justified. Every peasant will 
say: “It goes without saying that if you are getting a fund of a 
billion rubles it means nothing to you to throw a little our way.” 
I am afraid the peasant will only jeer, for he regards this matter 
very attentively and very distrustfully. The peasant has been ac- 
customed for centuries to expect only oppression from the state 
power, and he is therefore in the habit of regarding everything 
that comes out of the state treasury with suspicion. And if the 
assistance given by the agricultural communes to the peasants will 
be given merely for the purpose of fulfilling the letter of the law, 
such assistance will be not only useless but harmful. For the name 
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“agricultural commune” is a great one; it is associated with the 
conception of communism. It will be a good thing if the communes 
‘in practice show that they are indeed seriously working for the 
improvement of peasant husbandry; that will undoubtedly in- 
crease the authority of the Communists and the Communist Party. 
But it has frequently happened that the communes have only suc- 
ceeded in provoking an attitude of hostility, and the word “com- 
mune” has even at times become a call to fight communism. And 
this happened not only when stupid attempts were made to drive 
the peasants into the communes by force. The absurdity of this was 
so obvious that the Soviet government long ago forbade it. And I 
hope that if isolated examples of such coercion are to be met with 
now, they are very few, and that you will take advantage of the 
present congress to see to it that the last trace of this outrage is 
swept from the face of the Soviet Republic, and that the surround- 
ing peasant population may not be able to point to a single instance 
in support of the old opinion that membership of a commune is 
in one way or another associated with coercion. 

But even if we eliminate this old shortcoming and completely 
obliterate this outrage it will still be only a small fraction of what 
has to be done. For the necessity of the state helping the communes 
will still remain, and we would not be Communists and believers 
in introducing socialist economy if we did not give state aid to 
every kind of collective agricultural enterprise. We are obliged to 

do so for the added reason that it is in accordance with all our 
aims, and because we know that these co-operatives, artels and 
collective organisations are innovations, and if support is not given 
them by the working class in power they will not take root. In 
order that they should take root, and in view of the fact that the 
state is affording them monetary and every other kind of support, 
we must see to it that this does not provoke the ridicule of the 
peasants. What we must be most careful about is that the peas- 
ants should not say of the communards and members of artels 
and co-operatives that they are state pensioners, that they differ 
from the peasants only by the fact that they are receiving 
privileges. If we are to give land and subsidies for construction 
purposes out of the billion ruble fund, any fool will live somewhat 
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beiter than the ordinary peasant. What is there communistic here, 
the peasant will ask, and where is the improvement? What are we 
to respect them for?—If you pick out a few score, or a few hun- 
dred individuals and give them billions, of course they will work. 

Such an attitude on the part of the peasants is most to be 
feared, and J ‘should like to draw the attention of the comrades 


assembled at the congress to this question. It must be solved prac- k 


tically, so as to enable us to say that we have not only averted this 
danger, but have also found means whereby the peasant will not 
be led to think in this way, but will, on the contrary, find in every 
commune and artel something which the state power is assisting, 
will find in them new methods of agriculture which show their 
advantages over the old methods not by books and speeches— 
that is not worth much—but in practice. Therein lies the difficulty 
of the problem, and that is why it is hard for us, who have only 
dry figures before us, to judge whether we have proved in practice 
that every commune and every artel is really superior to every 
enterprise of the old system and that the workers’ government is 
here helping the peasant. 

I think that, practically, it would be very desirable for the 
solution of this problem if you, who have a practical acquaintance 
with a number of neighbouring communes, artels and co-operatives, 
worked out the methods of exercising real and practical control 
over the carrying out of the law which demands that the agri- 
cultural communes should give assistance to the surrounding popu- 
lation; over the way the transition to socialist agriculture is being 
put into effect and what concrete forms it is taking in each com- 
mune, artel and co-operative farm; how it is actually being put 
into practice, how many co-operatives and communes are in fact 


putting it into practice, and how many are only preparing to do so; — 


how many cases have been observed when the communes have 
' given assistance, and what character this assistance bears—phil- 
anthropic or socialist. 


If out of the aid given them by the state the communes and © 


artels set aside a portion for the peasants, that will only give the 
peasant grounds for believing that it is merely a case of being 


helped by kind-hearted people, but not by any means proof of a 
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transition to a socialist system. The peasants have for ages been 
accustomed to regard such “kind-hearted people” with suspicion. 
We must know how to keep a check on the way this new social order 
has manifested itself, by what methods it is being proved to the 
peasants that co-operative, artel cultivation of the soil is better 
than individual peasant cultivation of the soil, and that it is better 
not because of state aid. We must be able to show the peasants the 
practical realisation of this new order even without state aid. 

Unfortunately, I shall not be able to attend your congress to 
the very end, and I shall therefore be unable to take part in work- 
ing out these methods of control. But I am certain that with the 
aid of the comrades in charge of our Commissariat of Agriculture 
you will succeed in finding these methods. I read with great satis- 
faction an article by the People’s Commissar of Agriculture, Com- 
rade Sereda,* in which he stressed the point that the communes 
and co-operatives must not isolate themselves from the surrounding 
peasant population but must endeavour to improve the latter’s 
husbandry. A commune must be organised so as to serve as a 
model, and so that the neighbouring peasants should feel attracted 
to it. We must be able to set them a practical example of how to 
assist people who are conducting their husbandry under these 
severe conditions, which are marked by a goods shortage and by 
general collapse. In order to define the practical methods of effect- 
ing this, extremely detailed instructions must be drawn up, which 
should enumerate all forms of assistance that can be given to the 
surrounding peasant population, which should ask each commune 
what it has done to help the peasants, and which should indicate 
the methods by which each of the existing two thousand communes 
and nearly four thousand artels may become a nucleus capable 
of strengthening the conviction in the peasants that collective 
agriculture, as a transition to socialism, is a beneficial thing, and 
not a whimsy or the ravings of:a disordered mind. 

I have already said that the law demands that the communes 
should assist the surrounding peasant population. We could not 
express ourselves otherwise in the law, or give any practical in- 
dications. It was our business to establish the general principle, 
and to-count on it that enlightened comrades in the localities 
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would scrupulously apply the law and be able to find a thousand 
ways of applying it practically in the concrete economic condi- 
tions of each given locality. But, of course, every law can be 
evaded, even under a pretence of observing it. And so the law on 
assisting the peasants, if it is applied unscrupulously, may become 
a mere game, and achieve results quite contrary to those intended. 

The communes must be developed in such a way that, by con- 
tact with them and by the economic help they give, the conditions 
of peasant husbandry will begin to change, and every commune, 
artel and co-operative will be able to make the beginnings of an 
improvement in these conditions and put them into effect, thereby 
proving to the peasants in practice that this change can only be 
beneficial for them. 

You may naturally think that we shall be told that in order to 
‘improve husbandry we need conditions that differ from the present 
conditions of economic disruption caused by the four years of 
imperialist war and the two years of civil war forced on us by the 
imperialists. With such conditions as now exist in our country, how 
can one think of any widespread improvement of agricultural 
enterprises? God only help us to carry on somehow and not die 
of starvation! 

If doubts of this kind are expressed, it will be only natural. 
But if I had to reply to ‘such objections, I would say: Assume 
that owing to the disorganisation of economic life, to economic 
disruption, goods shortage, poor transport and the destruction of 
cattle and implements, an extensive improvement of agriculture 
cannot be effected. But there is no doubt that a certain, not ex- 
tensive, improvement is possible in a number of individual cases. 
But let us assume that even this is not the case. Does that mean that 
the communes cannot produce changes in the life of the surround- 
ing peasants and cannot show that collective agricultural enter- 
prises are not an artificial hothouse growth, but a new form of 
assistance to the toiling peasantry on the part of the workers’ 
government, and an aid to the former in its struggle against the 
kulaks? I am convinced that even if the matter is regarded in this 
way, even if we grant the impossibility of effecting improvements 
under the present conditions of economic disruption, nevertheless, 
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if there are honest Communists in the communes and the artels, a 
very great deal may be accomplished. 

In order that what I am saying may not appear groundless, I 
would refer to what in our cities has been called subbotniks. This 
is the name given to work performed gratis by the city workers, 
over and above what is demanded from every worker, and devoted 
for the space of several hours to some public need. They were 
initiated originally in Moscow by the employees of the Moscow- 
Kazan Railway. One of the appeals of the Soviet government 
pointed out that the Red Army men at the front are making un- 
precedented sacrifices, and that, in spite of all the hardships they 
are obliged to undergo, they are gaining unprecedented victories 
over our enemies, and at the same time stated that we can clinch 
our victories only if such heroism and such self-sacrifice are dis- 
played not only at the front, but also in the rear. The Moscow 
workers responded to this appeal by organising subbotniks. There 
can be no doubt that the workers of Moscow are undergoing greater 
hardship and want than the peasants, and if you were to acquaint 
yourselves with their living conditions and were to ponder over 
the fact that in spite of these incredibly hard conditions they have 
begun to carry out subbotniks, you would agree that one cannot by 
any reference to arduous conditions avoid realising what can be 
done under any conditions by applying the same method as was 
applied by the Moscow workers. Nothing helped so much to en- 
hance the prestige of the Communist Party in the towns, to in- 
crease the respect of the non-Party workers for the Communists, 
as these subbotniks when they ceased to be isolated instances and 
when the non-Party workers saw in practice that the members of 
the governing Communist Party are bearing duties, and that the 
Communists admit new members to the Party not in order that 
they may enjoy the advantages connected with the position of a 
governing party, but that they may set an example of real com- 
munist labour, i.e., labour performed gratis. Communism is the 
highest stage in the development of socialism, when people work 
because they realise the necessity of working for the common good. 
We know that we cannot establish a socialist system now—God 
grant that it may be established in our children’s time, or perhaps 
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in our grandchildren’s time. But we say that the members of the 
governing Communist Party bear the greater burden of the dif- 
ficulties in the fight against capitalism, mobilise the best Com- 
munists for the front, and demand of such as cannot be used for 
this purpose that they perform subbotniks. 

Practising these subbotniks, which have become a widespread 
phenomenon in every large industrial city, participation in which 
the Party now demands from every one of its members, punishing 
non-fulfilment even by expulsion from the Party—practising this 
method in the communes, artels and co-operatives, you may, and 
must, even under the worst conditions, bring it about that the peas- 
ant shall regard every commune, artel and co-operative as an 
association which is distinguished not by the fact that it receives 
state subsidies, but by the fact that within it are gathered some of 
the best representatives of the working class, who not only preach 
socialism for others, but are themselves capable of realising it; 
who are capable of showing that even under the worst conditions 
they can conduct their husbandry in a communist manner and help 
the surrounding peasant population in every possible way. No 
reservations are possible on this question, no excuses can be per- 
mitted, such as the goods shortage, or absence of seed, or loss of 
cattle. This will be a test which, in any case, will enable us to say 
definitely to what extent the difficult task we have taken on our- 
selves has been mastered in practice. 

I am certain that this general meeting of representatives of 
communes, co-operatives and artels will discuss this and will realise 
that the application of this method will in fact serve as a powerful 
instrument for the consolidation of the communes and the co- 
operatives, and will achieve such practical results that nowhere 
in Russia will there be a single case of hostility towards the com- 
munes, artels and co-operatives on the part of the peasants. But 
that is not enough. What is required is that the peasants should 
be sympathetic towards them. For our part, we representatives of 
the Soviet government will do everything in our power to help to 
bring this about and to see to it that state assistance from the billion 
ruble fund, or from other sources, shall be given only in cases when 
closer relations between the toiling communes or artels and the 
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life of the surrounding peasants have actually been established. 

Unless these conditions are fulfilled, we consider any assistance 
given to the artels and the co-operatives not only valueless, but 
definitely harmful. Assistance given by the communes to the sur- 
rounding peasants must nol be regarded as assistance which is 
merely given out of superfluity; this assistance must be socialist 
assistance, t.e., it must enable the peasants to replace their isolated, 
individual farming by co-operative farming. And this can be done 
only by the subbotnik method of which I have here spoken. 

If you learn from the experience of the city workers, who, al- 
though living in conditions immeasurably worse than those of the 
peasants, initiated the movement for subbotniks, I am certain that, 
with your general and unanimous support, we shall bring it about 
that each of the several thousand existing communes and artels 
will become a genuine nursery for communist ideas and views, 
a practical example to the peasants showing them that, although 
it is still a small and feeble growth, it is nevertheless not an arti- 
ficial, hothouse growth, but a true growth of the new socialist 

system. Only then shall we gain a lasting victory over the old 
ignorance, impoverishment and want, and only then will the dif- 
ficulties we meet in our future course hold out no terrors for us. 
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PART III 


TION AND ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
IN THE PERIOD OF WAR COMMUNISM 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIAN CON- 
GRESS OF COUNCILS OF NATIONAL ECONOMY * 


December 25, 1918 


CoMRADES, permit me first of all to say a few words about the 
international position of the Soviet Republic. Of course, you all 
know that the main problem in the international situation is the 
victory of Anglo-French-American imperialism and its attempt to 
seize final possession of the world, and, particularly, to destroy 
Soviet Russia. 

You know that at the beginning of the October Revolution 
not only the majority of representatives of the West-European 
bourgeoisie but also a certain section of the Russian bourgeoisie 
believed that what was going on in our country was a sort of social- 
ist experiment which could have no essential and serious signific- 
ance from a world standpoint. Particularly arrogant and short- 
sighted representatives of the bourgeoisie frequently declared that 
the Communist experiments in Russia could perform no other ser- 
vice than to give satisfaction to German imperialism. And, unfor- 
tunately, there were people who allowed themselves to be blinded 
by such tricks and who, incidentally, regarded the incredibly oner- 
ous and incredibly coercive terms of the Brest Peace from this point 
of view.** As a matter of fact, wittingly or unwittingly, these 
people were fostering a class petty-bourgeois patriotism and _ re- 
garding the growing unfavourableness of the situation not from the 
standpoint of its world significance, not from the standpoint of 
the development of events on a world scale, but from the stand- 
point that German imperialism is the chief enemy, and that this. 
coercive and unusually extortionate peace was a triumph for the 
German imperialists. 

And indeed, if we regard the events of that period from the 
standpoint of the situation in Russia, more ruinous terms cannot 
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be imagined. But the folly of the calculations of the German im- 
perialists became apparent within a few months, when the Germans 


were seizing the Ukraine and were bragging to the German bour- — 


geoisie, and still more to the German proletariat, that the moment 


had arrived to reap the fruits of imperialist policy and that in 


the Ukraine they would secure everything that Germany needed. 


This was a very short-sighted, a purblind estimate of events. 

But it soon became apparent that only those who regarded 
events from the standpoint of the influence they might exert on 
the development of the world revolution were right. It was the 
example of the Ukraine, which had undergone unparalleled suffer- 


ings, that showed that the only correct estimate of events was one — 


based on a study and careful observation of the international prole- — 


tarian revolution. Imperialism found itself hard-pressed by the 
toiling masses, whose condition was an intolerably difficult one. 
And we can now see that the case of the Ukraine was one of the 
links in the process of growth of the world revolution. 

The German imperialists were able to procure from the Ukraine 
far less material benefits than they had anticipated. On the other 
hand, this transformation of the war into a patently predatory war 
demoralised the entire German army, while contact with Soviet 
Russia started in this army of the toiling masses of Germany the 


process of disintegration which made itself felt within a few 


months, And now that Anglo-American imperialism has become 


still more arrogant, and regards itself as an overlord whom nobody © 


dare gainsay, we do not close our eyes to the extremely difficult 
position in which we find ourselves. The Entente powers have now 
overstepped the bounds of what is possible for bourgeois policy, 


they have overdone it, just as the German imperialists overdid it — 


in February and March 1918 in concluding the Brest Peace. The — 
same cause that led to the collapse of German imperialism rises 


plainly before us in relation to Anglo-French imperialism. The 


Jatter has imposed on Germany terms of peace which are far — 
worse, far more onerous than those which Germany imposed on us — 


at the time of the conclusion of the Brest Peace.1 And in doing so, 


1 T.e,, the terms of the armistice concluded on November 11, 1918, which 
formed the basis of the Peace of Versailles signed on June 28, 1919.—Ed. 
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_ Anglo-French imperialism overstepped the mark, which will later 
_ prove fatal to it. Beyond this mark imperialism forfeits the hope 


of holding the toiling masses in obedience. 

In spite of the uproar raised by the chauvinists in connection 
with the defeat and destruction of Germany, in spite of the fact 
that the war is officially not yet over, we already see in France 


_and Great Britain signs of a big rise of the working class move- 


: 


ment and a change of position on the part of the politicians who 
formerly held the chauvinist standpoint but who are now opposing 
their governments because of the attempts to meddle in Russian 
affairs. If we add to this the news that has been recently appearing 
in the newspapers of the attempts at fraternisation by British and 
American soldiers, if we remember that imperialist armies consist 
of citizens to whom deceit and threats are being applied, it may be 
admitted that Soviet Russia is standing on fairly firm ground. With 
this general picture of world war and revolution in mind, we are 
absolutely calm, and regard the future with complete confidence; 
and we assert that Anglo-French imperialism has gone to such 
extremes that it has overstepped all the bounds of a peace prac- 


_ ticable for the imperialists, that it is being threatened with complete 


- collapse. 


The tasks that the Entente powers—who are continuing the im- 
perialist war—have set themselves are to stifle the revolution and 
to seize and divide up all the countries of the world. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that Great Britain and America have been much farther 


removed from the horrors of war than Germany, that their de- 


mocratically organised bourgeoisie is more far-sighted than the 
German bourgeoisie, the British and American imperialists have 
lost their heads and are now compelled, owing to objective condi- 
tions, to undertake a task that is beyond their powers, they are 
compelled to maintain troops for purposes of pacification and sup- 
pression. 

Nevertheless, our present situation demands a maximum exer- 
tion of effort. And we must now value a month more than we 


formerly valued a decade, because we are now doing a hundred 


times more: we are not only safeguarding the Russian Republic 
but are performing a great work for the world proletariat. Intense 
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exertion of effort is demanded of us, we are being called upon to 
perform a great piece of work in compiling a plan of organisation 
and in defining general relations. 

Passing to the question of our immediate tasks, I must say 
that the main thing has already been accomplished, and that in the 
interval between the First and Second Congresses of the Councils 
of National Economy the principal type of work has been outlined. 
A general plan of administration of industry, of the nationalised 
enterprises, of administration of whole branches of industry, has 
been drawn up and placed on a firm basis with the help of the 
trade unions. And in this connection we shall combat, as we com- 
bated heretofore, all syndicalist, separatist, local and regional 
tendencies, which only do harm to the cause.” 

The military situation imposes great responsibility and heavy 
duties on us. Corporate management with the participation of the 
trade unions is essential. Collegiums are necessary, but corporate 
management must not be allowed to become a hindrance to prac- 
tical work. And when I personally had occasion to observe the way 
our economic tasks are being performed by our enterprises, what 
particularly struck me was that the executive part of our work, 
being associated with corporate discussion, at times impedes the ac- 
complishment of these tasks. This transition from corporate execu- 
tive methods to personal responsibility is the urgent problem of 
the day. 

We shall unconditionally demand of all the Councils of Na- 
tional Economy, the Glavks and the Centres,** that the corporate 
system of management shall not take the form of empty discussion, 
resolution-writing, compilation of plans and regional patriotism. 
That would be intolerable. We shall insistently demand that every 
worker in the Councils of National Economy and every member of 
a Glavk should know for which branch of business, in a narrow 
sense, he is answerable. When we receive reports that raw materials 
are available, but people do not know, could not determine how — 
much, when we hear outcries that warehouses filled with goods are 
under lock and key while the peasants are demanding, and justly 
demanding, exchange of commodities, refusing to surrender grain 
in exchange for devaluated paper, we must know what member 
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of what corporate board is engaging in red tape; and we must 
say that this member is answerable for the red tape and will be 
made to answer for it from the standpoint of national defence, i.e., 
he will be liable to immediate arrest and court martial, even though 
he be a representative of the most important union in the most 
important Glavk. This person must be made to answer for the prac- 
tical performance of the most simple and elementary things, such 
as keeping an inventory of goods lying in the warehouses and 
their proper utilisation. It is in the performance of just such 
elementary duties that obstructions most frequently arise with us. 

From the historical standpoint this should not evoke any mis- 
givings, because in the development of new and hitherto unparal- 
leled forms a certain amount of time must be spent in outlining the 
general plan of organisation, which then becomes developed in the 
actual process of work. On the contrary, it is astonishing how 
much has been done in this field in so short a time. But from the 
military standpoint, from the socialist standpoint, when the prolet- 
ariat is demanding a maximum display of energy on our part in 
order that there should be bread and warm coats, that the workers 
should be less in want of footwear, foodstuffs, and so forth, the 
exchange of commodities must be increased three times and ten 
times as much as at present. This aspect of the matter must be made 
the immediate task of the Councils of National Economy. 

What we require is practical work by people who will be res- 
ponsible for grain being exchanged for goods, for grain not lying 
unutilised, who will be responsible not only for proper account 
being kept of the raw materials in every warehouse, but also for 
their not lying unutilised, and for rea] assistance being given in 
the sphere of production. : 

As to the co-operatives, they also must be approached in a busi- 
nesslike way. When I hear members of Councils of National Econ- 
omy asserting that co-operation is a matter for shopkeepers, that 
there are Mensheviks in the co-operatives, that there are White 
Guards in the co-operatives, and that we must therefore keep them 
at arm’s length, I declare that these people are displaying complete 
ignorance of the matter. They absolutely fail to understand the 
needs of the present moment when, instead of pointing to the good 
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co-operators, as experts, they refer to them as people who are 
stretching out a hand to the White Guards. I assert that they are 
not minding their own business: we have the Extraordinary Com- 
missions for detecting White Guards, and they should be left to do 
their business. But the co-operatives are the only apparatus created 
by capitalist society which we must utilise. And therefore every 
attempt to replace action by arguments that are the embodiment 
of short-sightedness, gross stupidity and intellectual conceit, will 
be punished by us mercilessly in accordance with military law. 

When to this day, after the lapse of a year, matters are not 
organised as they should be, when, confronted by practical prob- 
lems, we still continue to discuss plans, while the country is de- 
manding bread, felt boots and the punctual distribution of raw 
materials, such red tape and meddling in other people’s affairs is 
not to be tolerated. 

In our apparatus elements are sometimes to be found who in- 
cline towards the White Guards; but if there is Communist control 
in all our institutions these people cannot acquire political signific- 
ance or play a.leading part. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
on this point. But we need them as practical workers, and there 
is no need to fear them. I have no doubt that Communists are 
excellent people, that there are excellent organisers among them; 
but years and years will be required to obtain such organisers in 
large number, and we cannot wait. 

But we can now obtain these workers from among the bour- 
geoisie, from among the experts and intellectuals. And we shall 
demand of all comrades working in the Councils of National 
Economy: What, sirs, have you done in order to enlist experienced 
people in the work; what have you done to secure experts, sales- 
men, efficient bourgeois co-operators, who must be got to work for 
you no worse than they worked for the Kolupayevs and Razuva- 
yevs? * It is time to abandon the old prejudices, and to enlist all 
the experts we need in our work. Every corporate board, every 
Communist executive must know this. It is in such an attitude that 
the pledge of success lies. 

Enough of idle talk! The time has come to proceed to practical 
work, in order to release our country from the ring in which the 


\ 
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imperialists have encircled it. This is the position every Soviet and 


_, €0-operative organisation must adopt. We need action and action! 


. 


2 


If, having taken over power, the proletariat is unable to utilise 
that power, is unable to put the problem practically and solve it 

_ practically, it will forfeit a great deal. It is time to abandon the 
prejudice that only Communists, among whom there are excellent 
people without question, can perform any definite piece of work. 
It is time to abandon this prejudice; we need workers who know 
their job, and we must enlist them all in the work. 

Capitalism has left us a great heritage; it has left us its big 
experts. And we must unquestionably utilise them, utilise them on 
a broad and mass scale; we must find work for every one of them. 
We have absolutely no time to spend on training experts from 
among our Communists, because everything now depends on prac- 
tical work and practical results. 

We must demand that every member of a collegium, every 
member of a responsible institution should take charge of a job 
and answer for it completely. It is absolutely essential that every- 
one who takes charge of a definite branch of work should answer 
for everything, both for production and distribution. I must tell 
you that the situation of our Soviet Republic is such that given a 
proper distribution of bread and other products we can hold on for 
a very, very long time. But this absolutely demands a proper policy 
of definitely abandoning all red tape; we must act rapidly and with 
decision, we must appoint definite people for definite responsible 
work; every one of these people must definitely know his job, must 
definitely answer for it, answer for it with his head. This is the 
pelicy we are pursuing in the Council of People’s Commissars 
and in the Council of Defence; and it is to this policy that all the 
activities of the Councils of National Economy and the co-opera- 
tives must be subordinated. This is the path the policy of the 
proletariat must pursue. . 

We must see to it that the wheels of commodity exchange re- 
volve properly. This is the whole problem at the present time. An 
enormous amount of work has to be done in this sphere, and, in 
conclusion, I emphatically call on all of you to take your share 
in this work. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Speech Delivered at the Ninth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 


March 31, 1920 * 


CoMRADES, first of all two small comments. Comrade Sapronov has 
continued to accuse me of forgetfulness, but the question he raised 
he left unexplained, He continued to assure us that the decree on 
flax collections is a violation of the decision of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. I assert that you cannot at Parity 
congresses hurl unfounded accusations in this way, and very serious 
accusations at that. Of course, if the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars has violated a decision of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, it deserves to be brought to trial. But why is it that 
since February 10 to this day no complaint has been received that 
this decree is a violation? We get absolutely unfounded accusa- 
tions, which are easy to hurl, but such methods of fighting are ab- 
solutely frivolous... 

Comrade Milyutin says that there are practically no points of 
difference between us, and that therefore it looks as if Lenin, who 
is against squabbling, is himself provoking this squabble. But 
Comrade Milyutin is rather distorting matters, which he ought not 
to do. We had the first draft of a resolution drawn up by Comrade 
Trotsky, which was then gone over corporately in the Central 
Committee. We sent this draft to Comrades Milyutin and Rykov. 
They returned it, declaring that they would give battle on it. 
Those are the actual facts. After we had developed agitation 
and obtained allies, they organised a comprehensive opposition 


at the congress; and it was only when they saw that nothing came — 


of it that they began to say that they were almost in agreement. 

That, of course, is so; but the matter must be carried to its con- 

clusion, and it must be recorded that your agreement signifies your 
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complete failure after the opposition had come forward here and 
tried to consolidate itself on the question of corporate management. 
Only when Comrade Milyutin had spoken fifteen minutes, and his 
time was up, did he remember that it would be well to place the 
matter on a businesslike footing. That is quite true. But I am 
afraid it is too late: although Comrade Rykov still has to reply to 
the discussion, the opposition cannot be saved. Had the advocates 
of corporate management during the last two months done what 
they are calling for, had they given us even a single example, not 
of the sort that there is one decree and one assistant, had they given 
us a questionnaire with a precise investigation of the problem, com- 
paring corporate management with individual management, as was 
decided on by the Congress of the Councils of National Economy 
and by the Central Committee, we would have been much the wiser, 


_we would not at the congress have had discussions of principle 


that are rather out of place, and the advocates of corporate man- 
agement might have advanced matters. Their position would indeed 
have been a strong one if they could have instanced at least ten 


factories placed in similar conditions and managed on the corpor- 


ate principle and have compared them in a businesslike way with 
the position of affairs in factories managed on the individual prin- 
ciple. We could have allowed any speaker an hour for such a 
report, and such a speaker would have advanced matters consider- 
ably. We might perhaps have established practical gradations in 
this question of corporate management. But the fact is that not 
a single one of them, neither members of the Councils of National 
Economy nor trade unionists, who should have had practical data, 


_ gave us anything, because they had moinide to give. They have 


nothing, absolutely nothing! .. . 

Comrade Rykov made the objection here-that I want to remake 
the French Revolution, that I deny that the bourgeoisie intergrew 
with the feudal system. That is not what I said. What I said was that 
when the bourgeoisie replaced the feudal system it took the feudal 


lords and learnt from them how to govern; and this does not 


contradict the fact that the bourgeoisie intergrew with the feudal 
system. Such intergrowth always occurred, and it is occurring in 
the case of the working class, What are the trade unions, if not that 
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the workers are intergrowing with the state? More than half a 
century ago it was said that the trade unions were the nuclei with- 
out which, when the proletariat seized power, there would be 
nobody to take over power. The mistake of the reformers was not 
that they did not deny intergrowth, but that they did not see that 
the working class was gradually taking possession of a number 
of posts, that it was taking over a number of state functions! Will _ 
anybody deny that the proletariat in Germany or Great Britain is 
now gradually becoming intergrown with the state administration? 
And my theses that the working class after it has seized power be- 
gins to put its principles into effect have not been refuted by any- 
body. . . . After it has seized power, the working class maintains 
it, preserves it and consolidates it like every class, by means of 2 
change in property relations and by a new constitution. This is my 
first fundamental thesis, and it is indisputable. The second thesis, 
namely, that every new class learns from the preceding class and 
takes over members of the administration from the old class, is also 
an absolute truth. And, lastly, my third thesis is that the working 
class must increase the number of administrators from among its 
own ranks, create schools and train cadres of workers on a national 
scale. These three theses are indisputable, and they run fundamen- 
tally counter to the theses of the trade unions. 

At the meeting of the fraction, when we examined their theses, 
and when Comrade Bukharin and I were beaten, I told Comrade 
Tomsky that in your theses point 7 is the result of utter theoretical 
confusion.* In this point it is stated that: 


“The basic principle of structure of the organs of regulation and manage- 
ment of industry, the only principle that can secure the participation of the 
broad, unaffiliated working class masses through the trade unions, is the exist- ~ 
ing principle of corporate management in industry, beginning with the Pre- — 
sidium of the Supreme Cotincil of National Economy and ending with factory 
managements. Only in special cases, and by agreement between the Presidium 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy and the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions, or the Central Committees of the trade unions con- 


cerned, should individual management be permitted in certain enterprises, and ~ 


only on the absolute condition that the trade unions and their organs should 
exercise control over the ‘individual’ administrators.” 


This is sheer nonsense, because the role of the working class 
in the conquest of state power, the interrelation of methods are all 
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muddled! This sort of thing cannot be tolerated, This sort of thing 
drags us back theoretically. The same must be said of the dem- 
ocratic centralism of Comrades Sapronov, Maximovsky and Os- 
sinsky. Comrade Ossinsky forgets this when he expresses the idea 
that I call democratic centralism nonsense. You cannot distort 
things in that way! What has the question of appointments, of en- 
-dorsement by local organisations got to do with it? You can have 
things endorsed by collegiums and you can also appoint col- 
legiums. The question has no connection whatever with the matter 
under discussion. It is said that democratic centralism consists not 
only in the fact that the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
rules, but also in the fact that the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee rules through local organisations. What has corporate 
"management or individual management got to do with this? 
Comrade Trotsky recalled a report he made in 1918 and, read- 
ing the speech he then made, pointed out that ai that time not only 
did we argue about fundamental questions but that a definite deci- 
sion was also taken by the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee.* Having dug up my old pamphlet The Immediate Tasks of the 
Soviet Government,! which J had completely forgotten, I find that 
the question of individual management was not only raised but was 
also approved in the theses of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee. We work in such a way that we forget not only what 
_we have written but also what has been decided by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, and subsequently refer to that deci- 
sion. Here are some excerpts from this pamphlet: 

“The conscious representatives of petty-bourgeois laxity (in all probability 
most of them are unconscious representatives) would like to see in this granting 
of ‘unlimited’ (7.e., dictatorial) powers to individual persons a departure from 
the collegiate principle, from democracy and from other principles of Soviet 
government. Here and there, among Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, a positively 
hooligan agitation, i.e., agitation appealing to bad instincts and to the small- 
proprietor striving to ‘grab as much as possible,’ has been developed against 
the dictatorship decree. . . . Large-scale machine industry—which is precisely 
the material productive source and foundation of scocialism—calls for absolute 
and strict unity of will, which directs the joint labours of hundreds, thousands 


and tens of thousands of people. The technical, economic and _ historical neces- 
i sity of this is obvious, and all those who have thought about socialism have 


1 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VII.—Ed. 
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always regarded it as one of the conditions of socialism—only thus can strict 
unity of will be ensured. ... 

“But be that as it may, unquestioning submission to a single will is abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of labour processes that are based on large- 
scale machine industry. On the railways it is twice and three times as nec- 
essary.... 

“And our task, the task of the Communist Party, which is the class con- 
scious expression of the strivings of the exploited for emancipation, is to appre- 
ciate this change, to understand that it is necessary, to take the lead of the 
exhausted masses who are wearily seeking a way out and lead them along the 
true path, along the path of labour discipline, along the path of co-ordinating 
the task of holding meetings and discussing the conditions of labour with the 
task of unquestioningly obeying the will of the Soviet leader, of the dictator, 
during work time... . 

“The October victory of the toilers over the expleiters was required, a 
whole historical period was required in which the toilers themselves could first 
of all discuss the new conditions of life and the new tasks, in order to make 
possible the durable transition to superior forms of labour discipline, to the 
intelligent appreciation of the necessity of the dictatorship of the proletariat, to 
unquestioning obedience to the orders of individual representatives of the Soviet 
government during work time... . 

“We must learn to combine the ‘meeting’ democracy of the toiling masses— 
turbulent, surging, overflowing its banks like a spring flood—with iron discipline 
while at work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a single person, the 
Soviet leader, while at work.” 


On April 29, 1918, the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution fully endorsing the basic propositions set — 
forth in this report and instructed its presidium to embody the 
main propositions in the form of theses describing the basic duties 
of the Soviet government. We are thus reiterating what was ap- 
proved two years ago in an official resolution of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee! And we are now being dragged back 
on a question which has been decided long ago, a question which 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee has endorsed and ex- 
plained, namely, that Soviet socialist democracy is not contradic- 
tory to individual management and dictatorship in any way, that 
the will of a class may sometimes be carried out by a dictator, who 
at times may do more alone and who is frequently more necessary. 
At any rate, the attitude in principle towards corporate manage- 
ment and individual management was not only explained a long 
time ago but was even endorsed by the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee. In this connection our congress is an illustration of 
a painful truth, that instead of advancing from the explanation of 
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questions of principle to concrete questions, we are advancing like 
crabs. If we do not rid ourselves of this mistake we shall never 
solve the economic problem. .. . 

I should also like to say a few words about certain remarks of 
Comrade Rykov’s. He asserts that the Council of People’s Commis- 
Sars is putting obstacles in the way of the amalgamation of the 
economic Commissariats.* And when Comrade Rykov is told that 
he wants to swallow up Comrade Tsurupa, he replies: “I am not 
averse to Tsurupa’s swallowing me up, provided the economic 
Commissariats are amalgamated.” I know where this may lead, 
and I must say that the attempt of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy to form a sort of separate bloc of economic Commis- 
sariats outside the Council of Defence and the Council of People’s 
Commissars was ignored by the Central Committee and provoked 
an undesirable attitude. The Council of Defence has now been 
renamed the Council of Labour and Defence. You want to separate 
yourselves from the Commissariat of War, which is giving its best 
forces to the war and is an institution without which you cannot 
carry out even labour service; and we cannot carry out labour 
service without the People’s Commissariat of Home Affairs. If you 
take the post, we cannot send a letter without the Commissariat 
of Post and Telegraph. Take the People’s Commissariat of Health. 
How will you conduct economic affairs if seventy per cent are down 
with typhus? It comes to this, that agreement must be reached on 
every matter, and an economic Commissariat set up for it. Why, 
you cannot make anything of a plan like that! Comrade Rykov had 
no serious argument. That is why this was opposed and why the 
Central Committee did not support it. 

Further, Comrade Rykov joked about the bloc with Comrade 
Holtzmann which is proposed by Comrade Trotsky. I should like 
to say a few words: a bloc is always needed between Party groups 
that are in the right. This should always be an essential requisite 
for a correct policy. If Comrade Holtzmann, whom, unfortunately, 
I know very little, but of whom I have heard as a representative of 
a certain current among the metal workers that particularly insists 
on sensible methods—which is stressed also in my theses—-if it is 
from this standpoint that he insists on individual management, 
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that, of course, can only be extremely useful. A bloc with this cur- — 


rent would be very useful indeed. If the representation of the trade 
unions is to be strengthened in the Central Committee it would be 
useful to have on it representatives also of this current—which, 
though it may be wrong on certain points, is nevertheless original 
and has a definite shade—side by side with the extreme representa- 
tives of corporate management, who are battling in the name of 
democracy, but who are mistaken. Let them, both be represented 
on the Central Committee—and you will have a bloc. Let the 
Central Committee be so constituted that with the help of a bloc 
a field of operation may be found all the year round and not merely 
during the week a Party congress is held. We have always rejected 
the principle of regional representation, because it often leads to 
regional cliquism. When it is a question of closer fusion with 
the trade unions, we must keep our eyes open for every shade in the 
trade unions, we must have connections—it is essential that the 
Central Committee should be constituted in such a way that there 
will be a transmission belt to the broad masses of the trade unions 
(we have 600,000 Party members and 3,000,000 trade union 
members) which will connect the Central Committee simultaneous- 
ly with the united will of the 600,000 Party members and the 
3,000,000 trade union members. We cannot govern without such 
a transmission belt. The more of Siberia, the Kuban and the 
Ukraine we conquered, with their peasant population, the more dif- 
ficult the problem became, and the more heavily the machine 
moved, because the proletariat in Siberia is small, and in the 
Ukraine is weaker. But we know that the workers of the Don and 
of Nikolayev have directly rebuffed the defence of the semi- 
demagogic corporate management into which Comrade Sapronov 
lapsed. There can be no question but that the proletarian element 
in the Ukraine is different from the proletarian element in Petro- 
grad, Moscow and Ivanovo-Voznessensk, not because it is bad, but 
owing to purely historical reasons. . . . It has not had the occasion 


to become steeled by hunger, cold and conflict, as was the case — 


with the Moscow and Petrograd proletarians. Therefore, such a 
contact with the trade unions, such a form of organisation of 
the Central Committee, is required that it may know every shade 


, 
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not only among the 600,000 Party members but also among the 


3,000,000 trade union members, so that it may at any moment be 
able to lead them all as one man! Such an organisation is essential. 


_ This is a fundamental interest, a political interest, without which the 


dictatorship of the proletariat will not be.a dictatorship. If we are 
to have a bloc, let us have a bloc! Do not let us be afraid of it, 
but let us welcome it and practice it more vigorously and more ex- 


tensively in the most central institutions of the Party... . 


15 


THE CO-OPERATIVES * 


Speech Delivered at the Ninth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 


April 3, 1920 


Ir was only last night and today that I had the opportunity of 
partially acquainting myself with both resolutions. I think that the | 
resolution of the minority of the commission is more correct. Com- 

rade Milyutin attacked it with a great battery of terrifying words: | 
he discovered in it half-measures, and even semi-half-measures; — 
he accused it of opportunism. But it seems to me that the devil is : 
not as black as he is painted. If you go to the root of the matter, — 
you will find that it is precisely the arguments of Comrade Milyu- 
tin, who tried to place things on a basis of principle, that show, 
precisely from the practical, businesslike and Marxist point of view, 
the incorrectness and unsuitability of the resolution which Com- — 
rade Milyutin advocated. It is incorrect for the following reasons: — 
Comrade Milyutin stated that his resolution, the resolution of the 
majority of the commission, advocates fusion with the volost exec- 
utive committees, subordination to the volost executive committees, 
and that is why he regards his resolution as straightforward and 
decisive compared with the insufficiently revolutionary character 
of the resolution of the minority. During the long course of our 
revolutionary campaign we have seen that when our revolutionary — 
actions were properly prepared they met with success; but when : 
they were merely imbued with revolutionary fervour they ended in 
failure. What does the resolution of the minority of the commis- 
sion say? The resolution of the minority says: direct your atten- 
tion to intensifying communist work within the consumers’ societies 
and to securing a majority within them; first prepare the organs 
you want to hand things over to, and then you can hand them over. 
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Compare this with the line pursued by Milyutin. He says: the co- 
operatives are bad, therefore hand them over to the volost executive 
committees. But have you got a communist basis in the co-opera- 
tives you want to hand over? The essence of the matter—prepara- 
tion—is evaded; only the final slogan is given. If this communist 
work has been done, and the organs which can take over ‘and 
conduct this work are created, the transfer will be natural and 
there is no need to raise the question at a Party congress. But 
have you not shaken your fists at the peasants enough? Has not 
the Supreme Council of National Economy shaken its fist enough 
at the peasants and the co-operatives in the matter of the flax col- 
lection? If you recall the practical experience of our work in the 
localities and in the Council of People’s Commissars, you will 
admit that this is a wrong attitude to take towards the matter, and 
that the resolution which declares that the work of communist 
training and preparation of cadres of workers is necessary is the 
right resolution, for otherwise the transfer will be impossible. 
The second important question is the question of contacts with 
the consumers’ co-operatives. Here Comrade Milyutin says some- 
thing extremely inconsistent. If the consumers’ co-operatives are not 
fulfilling all the tasks assigned to them—a thing that has been dealt 
with for two years in a number of decrees directed against the 
kulak—it must be remembered that the government means we can 
use against the kulak can be used also against the co-operative 
societies. And this is being done to its full extent. The most im- 
portant thing now is to increase production and the amount of 
goods. If the consumers’ co-operatives do not do this, they will be 
punished for it. But if, owing to their connection with the produc- 
ing co-operatives, they give even a small increase of products, we 
must pay our respects to them and foster their initiative. If the 
consumers’ co-operatives, in spite of their close and intimate local 
contact with production, do not give an increase, it will mean that 
they have not fulfilled the direct duty laid upon them by the Soviet 
government. If there are only two or three energetic comrades in 
an uyezd who are prepared to combat the kulaks and the bourgeoi- 
sie, the cause is won. Where was Comrade Chuchin’s initiative 
repressed? He did not cite a single instance. But the idea that we 
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must connect the producing co-operatives with the consumers’ co- 
operatives, and be prepared to make every concession in order to 
increase the amount of products in the very near future, logically 
follows from our experience of the past two years. It in no way 
hampers either Communist.or Soviet workers in their war on the 
kulak or bourgeois type of co-operative. Far from hampering 
them, it provides them with a new weapon. If you are able to 
organise anything at all we will give you a bonus; but if you do 
not fulfil this task we shall beat you, not only because you are 
counter-revolutionary—for that we have the Cheka, as was rightly 
pointed out here—no, we shall beat you because you are not fulfil- 
ling the task set by the state, by the Soviet government and by the 
proletariat. 

Comrade Milyutin has not brought forward a single business- 
like argument against amalgamating the consumers’ co-operatives— 
all he said was that this seemed to him to be opportunism or a half- 
measure. This is strange coming from Comrade Milyutin, who with 
Comrade Rykov was prepared to make big strides, but be- 
came convinced that he cannot make even one-tenth of a stride. 
From this aspect, connections with the consumers’ co-operatives 
will be an advantage; they will make it possible to tackle produc- 
tion immediately. All means are available to prevent interference 
in political work; but as to subordination in the production and 
economic sphere, that depends entirely on the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture and the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy. These means are adequate to enable you to control the co- 
operatives. 

We now pass to the third question, the question of nationalisa- 
tion, which Milyutin advocated in such a manner that it was strange 
to hear him. A commission was set up. Comrade Krestinsky re- 
mained in a minority on the commission and Comrade Milyutin 
emerged victorious. But now he says: “On the question of nation- 
alisation I am prepared not to argue.” But why then did the com- 
mission argue? If your standpoint is the same as that of Comrade 
Chuchin, you are wrong in renouncing nationalisation. It was asked 
here why the kulaks cannot be nationalised if the capitalists have 
been nationalised. It is not surprising that this argument provoked 
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hilarity here. And indeed, however the well-to-do peasants, those 
who resort to exploiting the labour of others, are counted, they 
amount to not less than half a million, perhaps even a million. 
How do you propose to nationalise them? It is fantastic. We have 
not the means for that just now. 

Comrade Chuchin is absolutely right when he says that there 
is a large number of counter-revolutionaries in the co-operatives. 
But that is a refrain from a different opera. Mention was quite 
tightly made here of the Extraordinary Commission. If, owing to 
your short-sightedness, you cannot expose individual leaders of the 
€o-operatives, install a single Communist to detect this counter- 
revolution, and, if he is a good Communist—and a good Commu- 
hist is at the same time a good Chekist—when placed in a co-opera- 
tive society he should bag at least two counter-revolutionary co- 
operators. 

That is why Comrade Chuchin is wrong when he advocates 
immediate nationalisation. It would be good, but it is impossible, 
because we are dealing with a class which is less accessible to us 
and which under no circumstances is amenable to nationalisation. 
We have not even nationalised all the industrial enterprises. By the 

time an order of the Glavks and Centers reaches the localities it 
_ proves to be absolutely impotent: it becomes submerged in a sea 
of documents, not to speak of the absence of. roads, telegraph, and 
so on. It is therefore impossible to speak of the nationalisation of 
the co-operatives now. Comrade Milyutin is also wrong in prin- 
ciple. He feels that his position is weak and thinks that he can simply 
withdraw this point. . . .' But then, Comrade Milyutin, you’ are 
undermining your own resolution, you are issuing a certificate 
_ to the effect that the resolution of the minority is right; for the 
spirit of your resolution—to subordinate them to the volost execu- 
tive committees (that is exactly what is said in the first clause— 
“take measures” )— is a Chekist spirit, wrongly introduced into an 
economic question. The other resolution says that the first thing 
is to increase the number of Communists, to intensify Communist 
propaganda and agitation, and that a basis must be created. There 
is nothing grandiloquent here, no promises of a land flowing with 
milk and honey. But if there are Communists in the localities they 
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know what is to be done, and there is no need to explain to Com- 
rade Chuchin where counter-revolutionaries are taken to. .. 
Secondly, an organ must be created. Create an organ, and check it 
in action, check whether production is increasing—that is what the 
resolution of the minority says. First of all create a basis and then. 
—then we shall see. . . . What must be done will follow logically 
from this. Decrees to the effect that counter-revolutionaries should 
be handed over to the Extraordinary Commission, and if there is: 
no Extraordinary Commission to the Revolutionary Committee, 
are proposed in sufficient abundance. We need less fist-shaking. We 


must adopt the resolution of the minority, which lays down a basic. 
line. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE THIRD ALL-RUSSIAN 
CONGRESS OF TEXTILE WORKERS * 


April 19, 1920 


CoMRADES, permit me in thanking you for your welcome to convey 
_ to you the greetings of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

We are all at present under the fresh impression of the Party 
congress just concluded and the resolutions it passed.1 You are all 
also aware of the important tasks which the Party congress has 
laid on the workers, the peasants and the toiling masses of the Sov- 
iet Republic generally. The substance of these tasks is the creation 
of a united labour front. 

At the present moment, when, to the good fortune and welfare 
of the Russian proletariat, the civil war has been successfully 
ended, when there remains only the menace of Poland, which is 
being guided by the zeal of the imperialists of Western Europe, we 
are facing an incredibly difficult transition to the building up of 
our aga} life. 

In order to explain the Gonendous change, in order to explain 
the difficulties that are now confronting the working class, permit 
me to describe the chief stages in the development towards the 
communist system through which the Russian proletariat has passed. 

Ignorant and unenlightened peasants, finding themselves for the 
first time in a factory well equipped and supplied with the marvels 
of modern technology, used to be filled with amazement and 
overwhelmed by the unaccustomed magnificence of the factory. The 
ignorant soul of the peasant would regard the factory-owner 
_as his benefactor and provider, who furnished him with work, and 
without whom a working man cannot subsist. The helpless worker, 
coming from the remote and primitive life of the village into the. 

1 The Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, held March’ 29. 
April 4, 1920.—Ed. 
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seething cauldron of the factory, where he secured more tolerable 
conditions of life and the possibility of subsisting, would fall under 
the oppressive yoke of capitalist exploitation. Everybody knows 
how the workers of Russia and of other countries suffered during 
this gloomy period. But then we saw how the worker would 
gradually emancipate himself from his state of peasant backward- 
ness and downtroddenness and begin to rise to a higher level of 
development; we saw the appearance of the first attempts at resist- 
~ ing the oppressors—strikes, the attempts of the disunited proletar- 
ian masses to organise in the trade unions; we saw how the worker 
would begin to sense a new force within himself; we saw that any 
strike, no matter how insignificant its results, would create some- 
thing invaluable, novel, important, rich in content. A strike would 
teach the worker to realise that union with other workers constitutes 
a force, a powerful force capable of bringing the machines to a 
standstill and transforming the slave into a free man able to take 
advantage of the benefits which belong by right to their producer. 
We all know the picture of the development of the strike movement 
_during the last few decades, its gradual transformation from 
small and disunited strikes into widely organised strikes. In 1905, 
the strike movement swept like a mighty wave all over Russia. As 
the organised struggle against the capitalists, in the form of strikes, — 
grows, the worker acquires a hitherto unknown power. In this con- 
nection the trade unions take a foremost place. The workers come 
to realise that all the achievements of technology, all the machines 
and implements of production which the capitalists use in their 
own interests and against the interests of the proletariat can and 
must become the possession of the proletariat. This is a new phase, 
a phase of organised resistance to exploiting tendencies. The work- 
er is no longer a limp and helpless tool in the hands of the oppres- 
sors. His whole environment leads him to the conviction that a 
constant, tireless and unyielding struggle is required. The worker 
endeavours to secure a certain improvement in his economic con- 
ditions, an increase of wages or a reduction of hours. At this stage 
of the trade union movement hopes and dreams are directed to 
securing the elements of a decent life. 

But there came a time when, although it had at one time 
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"represented a tremendous advance, even this level of class con- 
“sciousness of the proletariat proved inadequate. Conditions de- 
-manded a further advance. 
_ The capitalists of the world had grown insolent: having stifled 
the working class masses, they finally threw them into the jaws of 
the World War, organised both in order further to oppress the 
proletariat, which was struggling to emancipate itself, and in order 
to rob each other of territory. The imperialist pirates, armed to the 
‘teeth, launched into the fray. They tried to convince the worker 
that the war was being waged in the great cause of emancipation 
of humanity. But the worker did not remain blind long. The Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, the Peace of Versailles, the seizure of all the 
colonies by Great Britain and France were sufficient to open the 
eyes of the workers to the true state of affairs. We have learnt that 
during the World War ten million people were killed, twenty 
million maimed, and all this only that the pirates might grow still 
richer. 

And having matured, the workers rise against the yoke of cap- 
ital’; the social revolution breaks out, started by the events of 
October. Our duty is now not merely to be members of our trade 
union organisations—that is not enough. The workers must rise 
to a higher level, so thatethey may cease to be an oppressed class 
and become a ruling class. We cannot count on the peasants yet. 
They are disunited and impotent and it will be a long time before 
they emerge from their state of unenlightenment. The peasants can 
be brought out of the murk of ignorance only by the class which 
has itself come from the peasants, which has learnt to understand 
the power of organisation and has been able to secure a better 
life—and not merely under capitalism, for that was secured by the 
workers of the West, which, however, did not save them from the 
war. The worker must understand that he is facing a new and far 
more difficult task, namely, to take over the administration of the 
state. The worker must realise that as long as private property 
remains, as long as capitalism is not smashed, no one who lives at 
the expense of others should be allowed to possess power. 

This is what the Soviet government is striving for, and the 
sympathies of the world proletariat for the Soviet government are 
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growing with extraordinary rapidity. When it created the new 
proletarian state the working class assumed a tremendous burden. 
The worker can destroy the exploiting classes and bring about 
socialism only hand in hand with the peasants. The peasants are 
still conducting their husbandry in an individual way, selling their 
surplus on the open market and thereby helping to preserve the 
power of a handful of pirates. The peasants do not do this witting- 
ly, for they live under conditions which are entirely different from 
those of the workers. But free trade means a return to capitalist 
servitude. And in order to avoid it, labour must be organised in a 
new way, and nobody but the proletariat can do this. 

The worker is now not only a member of his trade union organ- 
isation. Such a view would imply a return to the past. The fight 
against capital is not yet over. Capitalism is still impeding the 
measures of the Soviet government; it is doing so by bag-trading, 
Sukharev markets,* and so forth. This force can be resisted only 
by the strength of the workers’ organisations constructed on new 

principles, based not on their narrow production interests, but on 


the interests of the whole state. Only if the whole working class, — 


irrespective of profession, succeeds in uniting as a ruling class 
and in creating a united army of labour will it earn the respect of 
the world and the following of the peasantry. 

The peasants, having convinced themselves that Kolchak and 


Denikin were smashed by the strength of the proletariat, have al- 


ready begun to feel the firm hand of a good manager. But they 


will gain complete confidence in the proletariat only when attempts — 


to restore capitalism will no longer be possible. Only then will the 
peasant understand that there is no place for kulaks and parasites 
in a proletarian country. But at present the peasant does not fully 
believe that the proletariat can cope with its great task. 

The unparalleled sufferings consciously borne by the proletariat 
of Russia during the past two years in the front ranks of the Red 
Army are not yet at an end. New hardships face us, which will 


be the more severe the greater our victories on the Red front. Wide — 


territories have been conquered in Siberia and the Ukraine, where 
there is no proletariat like the proletariat of Moscow, Petrograd 


and Ivanovo-Vaznessensk, which has shown in actual deed that it — 
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will not surrender the conquests of the revolution at any price. The 
‘class conscious workers must penetrate every pore of the state 
power; they must know how to approach the peasants and organise 
‘them in the interests of the class which has flung off the yoke of the 
‘landlords and is building up a state without capitalists. Self-sacri- 
fice and iron discipline are required. The entire proletariat, like 
“one man, must accomplish on the labour front the unparalleled 
marvels it accomplished on the bloody front. Many at first thought 
that the revolution was a hopeless cause. The utter collapse of the 
"army, mass desertion from the front, and lack of shells are what 
we inherited from Kerensky. The Russian proletariat was able to 
_ knit together and consolidate the scattered forces and to create a 
united and stalwart Red Army. The Red Army has performed 
‘miracles in smashing the resistance of the capitalists, who were 
| supported by the capitalists of the whole world. But the tasks to be 
performed on the labour front are immeasurably more difficult. 
| But while all the Red Army needed was men, now we must throw 
on to the labour front all the able-bodied forces of the country— 
men, women, and even adolescents. We need an iron discipline, 
| and that with us Russians is a weak point. We must display deter- 
| mination, endurance, firmness and unanimity. We must allow noth- 
| ing to daunt us. Everybody and everything must be used to save 
| the workers’ and peasants’ government and communism. 
_ The war is not over, it is continuing on the bloodless front. 
| Here the enemy is still stronger than we are; this must be admit- 
| ted. The small masters who sell their products on the open market 
‘are being assisted by world capital, which on the one hand is 
} prepared to re-establish trade relations and on the other is prepared 
to stifle the proletariat and Soviet Russia. 
| The four millions of our proletariat must be prepared for new 
| sacrifices, new privations and new hardships no less than those of 
| the war. And only then can we hope finally to smash the enemy. 
| The peasant, who is still temporising and vacillating, will then 
| finally become convinced of the strength of the proletariat. The 
| peasant still has fresh memories of the landlords of Denikin and 
| Kolchak, but he sees laziness and idleness and says: “It would 
| perhaps be a good thing, but it is not for the likes of us.” 
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The peasants must be allowed to see something else. Let the 
working class organise production as it organised the Red Army. 
Let every worker become imbued with the consciousness that he 
is ruling the country. The fewer we are, the greater the demands 
made on us. Russia must be transformed into a vast army of labour 
heroically conscious that everything must be sacrificed for the 
common cause—the emancipation of the toilers. 

You all know that the textile industry is in a state of extreme 
disorganisation because there is now no cotton—which has to be 
imported—owing to the fact that Western Europe is now suffering 
from an acute shortage of raw materials. The only source of sup- 
ply is Turkestan, which was only recently conquered from the — 
White Guards, but the transport system is not yet functioning prop- - 
erly. 

One means of salvation at the present time is to extract and 
prepare peat as quickly as possible, which will enable us to start 
all the electric power stations at their full capacity and to eman- 
cipate ourselves from our utter dependence on coal regions remote 
from Central Russia. 

To rely on wood fuel in the present state of disorganisation — 
is out of the question. The peat bogs are mainly situated in the tex- 
tile regions. And it is one of the chief duties of the textile prole- 
tariat to organise the extraction of peat. I know that this is ex- 
tremely arduous work: vou have to stand up to your knees in 
water, at a time when there are neither boots nor houses. The 
difficulties are immense. But did the Red Army have everything it 
needed? How many sacrifices, how many hardships were borne by 
the Red Army men when for two months they marched, up to their 
waists in water, and captured the tanks from the British? The cap- 
italists are hoping that the workers are exhausted and starving and 
will not be able to hold on. The capitalists are lying in wait for the 
government of the workers, and their whole hope is that the 
proletariat, being unable to cope with the task of creating a united 
labour front, will re-install them in power. 

I am very far from believing that the work that faces us is easy, 
but all difficulties must and can be overcome. Every worker must 
help to organise labour, so that the peasant may see that he is an _ 
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organiser; work must be regarded as the only means of preserving 
the workers’ and peasants’ government. When under Kerensky the 
manufacturers already realised that they would not be able to re- 
gain the factories, they damaged production, concluded agreements 
with the capitalists of other countries for the destruction of Rus- 
sian industry, only not to surrender it to the workers: they endeav- 
-oured to exhaust the proletariat by civil war. 

The working class is facing a most tremendous trial, and every 
working man and every working woman must perform even greater 
miracles than the Red Army men performed at the front. Self- 
sacrifice under conditions of drab workaday life is immeasurably 
more difficult but a hundred times more valuable than sacrificing 
one’s life. 

Down with the old isolation! Only the worker who has distin- 
guished himself as a member of the Red army of labour is worthy 
of being a trade union member. Even though hundreds of mistakes 
are committed, even though thousands of defeats are suffered, we 
shall not be daunted. We must realise that only the steadfast 
onslaught of the proletariat can secure victory. 

The proletariat has been defending the workers’ and peasants’ 
‘government for two years. The social revolution is ripening all 
over the world. In order to prove that we can cope with the task 
laid upon us, we must energetically and with complete assurance, 
however difficult the situation may be, preserve our proletarian 
enthusiasm and achieve such miracles on the peaceful front of la- 
bour as were achieved by the Red Army on the bloody front of the 
struggle against the imperialists and their henchmen. 


SUBBOTNIKS * 


Report Delivered at the Moscow City Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), December 20, 1919 


ComrabEs, as I am informed by the organisers of the conference, 
you have arranged for a report on the subject of subbotniks, divid- 
ing it into two parts in order to permit a detailed discussion of the 
main aspects of the question: firstly, the organisation of subbotniks 
in Moscow and their results, and, secondly, the practical conclu- 
sions to be drawn for their organisation in future. I should like to 
confine myself to general propositions, to the thoughts that are 
evoked by the organisation of subbotniks, as a new phenomenon 
in our Party and Soviet development. I shall therefore dwell only 
very briefly on the practical aspects. ' 

When communist subbotniks were first organised, it was diff- 
cult to judge what attention this phenomenon deserved and whether 
anything important could come of it. I remember that when the 
first news of this began to.appear in the Party press, the comments 
of comrades closely associated with trade union matters and with 
the Commissariat of Labour were at first extremely reserved, not 
to say pessimistic. It seemed to them that there were no grounds for 
attaching any great significance to the subbotniks. Since that time 
subbotniks have become so widespread that their importance in our 
development cannot be disputed. ) 

And, indeed, we very frequently employ the word “Commun: 
ism”; so much so, in fact, that we have even embodied it in the 
name of our Party. But when one comes to think the matter over, 
the thought arises that together with the good that followed there- 
from a certain danger may also have been created. The chief reason 
which induced us to change the name of the Party was the desire 
to dissociate ourselves as definitely as possible from the prevalent 
Socialism of the Second International. When during the imperial- 
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ist war the overwhelming majority of the official parties of Social- 
ism, in the person of their leaders, gave their support to the 
‘bourgeoisies of their countries or to their governments, the ex- 
treme crisis, the collapse of the old Socialism, became clear to 
us. And it was chiefly in order to make it absolutely clear that 
We cannot regard those who during the imperialist war sided with 
‘their governments as Socialists, in order to show that the old 
Socialism had decayed and died, that the idea of changing the name 
of our Party was advanced. All the more was this necessary be- 
cause the term “Social-Democracy” had long ago become a mis- 
nomer from the purely theoretical point of view. As early as the 
*forties, when it first began to be widely adopted politically, it was 
appropriated in France by the party of petty-bourgeois Socialist 
reformism and not by the party of the revolutionary proletariat. 
Thus the prime reason and motive for changing the name of the 
Party and giving it a name which has become the name of a new 
International was the desire to dissociate ourselves in the most 
positive way from the old Socialism. 
If we were to ask ourselves in what way communism differs 
from socialism, we would have to reply that socialism is the society 
which grows directly out of capitalism, that it is the first form of 
the new society. Communism, on the other hand, is a higher form 
of society, which can develop only when socialism has taken firm 
hold. Socialism implies the performance of work without the aid . 
of capitalists, it implies social labour accompanied by the strictest 
accounting, control and supervision on the part of the organised 
vanguard, the most advanced section of the toilers. Moreover, it 
implies that standards of labour and the amount of compensation 
for labour must be determined. They must be determined because 
capitalist society has left us such relics and habits as uncoordinated 
labour, lack of confidence in social economy, the old habits of the 
small producer, which prevail in all peasant countries. All these 
run counter to a real communist economy. Communism, on the 
other hand; is the name we apply to a system under which people 
become accustomed to the performance of public duties without 
any specific machinery of compulsion, when unpaid work for the 
common good becomes the general phenomenon. It goes without 
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saying that for those who are taking the first steps towards a com- — 
plete victory over capitalism the concept communism is far too— 
remote. Hence, however right the change of name of our Party © 
may have been, however vast the benefits it may have brought, | 
however great the task that has been performed, and however — 
widespread its effects—for there are now Communist Parties all 
over the world, and although a year has not yet elapsed since the © 
foundation of the Communist International,1 it is far stronger in f 
the working class movement than the old, moribund Second Inter- 
national—nevertheless, to construe the name “Communist Party” 
as meaning that a communist system is now being established — 
would lead to a serious distortion of the facts, would cause prac- 
tical harm, would be sheer boastfulness. q 

That is why one must be extremely careful in the use of the | j 
word “communist,” and that is why the communist subbotniks, _ 
when they began to be generally practised, acquired such value; — 
for it was only in this extremely small phenomenon that some- ” 
thing communistic began to manifest itself. What we obtained F 
from the expropriation of the landlords and capitalists was only © 
the possibility of building up the initial forms of socialism; but 
there is nothing communistic in that yet. If we examine our present | 
economic system we shall discern only the very feeble germs of 
socialism amidst an overwhelming prevalence of old economic 
forms, as expressed either in the predominance of small-scale pro- © 
duction or in the wildest and most unrestrained profiteering. But ” 
when our enemies, the petty-bourgeois democrats, the Mensheviks ~ 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, in levelling their objections against © 
us, say: You have smashed large-scale capitalism, and in its place | 
the worst forms of profiteering, usurious capitalism are bursting | 
from every pore—we reply: If you imagined that we could pass. q 
directly from large-scale capitalism to communism, you are not 
revolutionaries but reformists, or utopians. 3 

Large-scale capitalism has been thoroughly undermined every- ’ 
where, even in countries where not a single step towards socialism _ 
has yet been taken. And in view of this, the criticism and objections § 


1 The First Congress of the Third titer aneee or Communist Interna- 7 
tional, was held in Moscow, March 2-6, 1919.—Ed. 
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that our enemies level against us are absolutely baseless. Of course, 
when large-scale capitalism is smashed, the shoots of a new, 
small-scale, profiteering, capitalism begin to appear in its place. 
We are now in the throes of a savage fight against the relics 
of large-scale capitalism, which has seized on every opportu- 
nity for small-scale profiteering, where it cannot so easily be caught, 
and where it resorts to the most pernicious and unorganised forms 
_ of trade. 
The struggle, which became far more bitter under the condi- 
tions of war, evoked most brutal forms of profiteering, particularly 
where capitalism was organised on a larger scale. And it would be 
absolutely false to picture the revolutionary transition in any other 
way. Such is the state of our present economy. If we were to ask 
what the present economic system in Soviet Russia is, we should 
have to say that it is a process in which the foundations of socialism 
are being laid in large-scale production, that it is the remoulding 
of the old capitalist economic system in face of the stubborn 
resistance of capitalism manifested in an immense variety of 
forms. The countries of Western Europe that have suffered in 
_ the war to the same degree as ours, as, for example, Austria, differ 
from us only in the fact that this disintegration of capitalism, this 
profiteering, manifests itself much more strongly, while the germs 
of socialist development, of that which puts up a resistance to 
capitalism, do not exist. But there is still nothing communistic 
in our economic system. “Communist” features begin only with the 
appearance of subbotniks, that is, the unpaid work of individual 
persons, unregulated by any government or state, performed on 
a wide scale for the public good. This is not help rendered to a 
neighbour, such as was always practised-in the countryside; this is 
labour to satisfy a general need of the state, organised on a wide 
scale, and unpaid. It would therefore be more correct to apply the 
word communist not only to the name of the Party, but also, and 
_ exclusively, to such economic phenomena in our social life as are 
“communist” in fact. If there is anything communistic in our 
present system in Russia it is the subbotniks, and only the subbot- 
-niks; everything else is but a fight against capitalism for the con- 
solidation of socialism, from which, after its complete triumph, 
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should grow that communism which we observe in the subbotniks, 
not as a theoretical thing but as’ an actual fact. 

This is the fundamental significance of the subbotniks, which 
have shown that something has been created and is beginning to 
spring up in the form of unpaid labour widely organised on behalf 
of the state as a whole, something absolutely new, which runs 
counter to all the old capitalist rules, something superior to the 
socialist society which is triumphing over capitalism. And there- 
fore when this year the call of the Central Committee of the Party 
to come to the help of the country was answered first by the rail- 
waymen of the Moscow-Kazan Railway, who are living in the 
greatest hunger and want, and when signs began to be observed 
that the communist subbotniks were ceasing to be isolated phen- 
omena, were beginning to spread and were meeting with the sym- — 
pathy of the masses, it became possible to say that here was.a 
phenomenon of vast and fundamental significance and that we © 
must support it in every way if we desire to be Communists not 
merely in principle and not merely in the sense that we are com- 
bating capitalism. From the point of view of the practical con- 
struction of a socialist society, this is not enough. It must be said 
that this movement can be made to assume mass proportions. 
Whether we have already proved this I do not undertake to say, 
because no general summaries have yet been made showing what 
proportions have been reached by the movement we call com- — 
munist subbotniks, All I have is isolated data and what I have 
read in the Party press, which show that these subbotniks are 
becoming increasingly widespread in a number of cities. The Petro- — 
grad comrades say that the subbotniks in Petrograd are incompar- — 
ably more widespread than in Moscow. As regards the provinces, 
many comrades practically acquainted with this movement have — 
told me that a vast amount of material is being collected by them — 
on this new form of social labour. But it will be only after this — 
subject has again and again been discussed in the press and at the 
Party conferences of the various cities that we shall be able to 
obtain general data permitting us to say whether the subbotniks 
have become a mass phenomenon and whether we have really | 
achieved important successes in this field, 
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However that may be, whether we shall receive complete and 
reliable data soon or not, there can be no doubt that, from the 
point of view of principle, we observe no phenomenon other than 
the subbotniks that would indicate that not only do we call our- 
selves Communists, not only do we desire to be Communists, but 
that we are already accomplishing something that in practice is not 
only socialist, but communist. And therefore every Commun- 
ist, everyone who desires to remain true to the principles of com- 
munism, must devote all his energies and attention to assisting the 
study of this phenomenon and its practical application. This is the 
fundamental significance of the subbotniks. And, therefore, this 
question must be constantly raised at every Party conference and 
'discussed from the point of view of both theory and practice. We 
must not confine this phenomenon to its theoretical aspect, to the 
question of principle. Communist subbotniks are of tremendous 
value to us not only because they are a realisation of communism 
in practice. Apart from this, subbotniks have a double significance 
for us: they are significant from the point of view of the state, of 
the purely practical assistance given to the state; they are also 
significant from the point of view of the Party, a significance 
which for us, as Party members, should not be left in the shade— 
it is their significance as a means of purging the Party of alien 
elements, of combating the influences to which the Party is being 
subjected in an environment of disintegrating capitalism. 
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FROM THE FIRST SUBBOTNIK ON THE MOSCOW-KAZAN | 
RAILWAY TO THE ALL-RUSSIAN 
MAY DAY SUBBOTNIK * 


| 
THE stretch indicated in the title was traversed in a single year. 


It is a tremendous stretch. However feeble our subbotniks still are, 
however great may be the innumerable defects betrayed in every 
subbotnik from the standpoint of co-ordination, organisation and 
discipline, the main thing has nevertheless been accomplished. The 
cumbersome machine has been set going, and that is the crux of 
the matter. We cherish no illusions as to how little has yet been 
done and what an infinite amount still remains to be done. But 
only the wretched enemies of the toilers, the malicious supporters 
of the bourgeoisie, are capable of disparaging the May Day sub- 
botnik; only the most contemptible people, who have sold them- 
selves to capitalism body and soul, can condemn the fact that the 
great May Day holiday has been utilised for a mass attempt to in- 
troduce communist labour. 

It is only after the overthrow of tsars, landlords and capitalists 
that the field is first cleared for the real construction of socialism, 
for the creation of a new social tie, of a new discipline of common 
labour and of a new historic system for the national, and then the 
international economy. This is a matter of remoulding habits and 
customs, which have long been polluted and perverted by accursed © 
private property in the means of production and by the atmosphere | 
of enmity and mistrust, of hostility, disunion and mutual intrigue 
that accompanies it, and that inevitably disappears and is con- 
stantly’ reproduced by small-scale individual production, produc- 
tion by property-owners and free exchange between them. q 

For centuries, free trade, the free exchange of commodities, 
has been a maxim of great economic wisdom for millions of people 
and a firmly-ingrained habit of hundreds of millions of people. 
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This freedom is as utterly false and as much a screen for capitalist 


deceit, violence and exploitation as the other liberties and rights 


| proclaimed and practised by the bourgeoisie, such as the right to 


work (for which read the right to die of starvation), and so forth. 
All these rights were created by the property-owners. We have 


irrevocably abolished and are unmercifully combating this right 
of capital to exploit labour. Away with the old social ties, the old 
_ economic relations, the old rights of labour subjected to capital, 
the old laws, the old habits. We shall build a new society. We 
| were not daunted by defeat in the great revolutionary war against 
_ tsarism, against the bourgeoisie and against the all-powerful im- 
_ perialist powers. We are not daunted by the tremendous difficulties 
' and the mistakes that are inevitable at the commencement of a dif- 


ficult cause—for the work of remoulding all labour habits and 


| customs is a work of decades. And we solemnly and firmly promise 
each other that we shall be prepared for every sacrifice, that we 


shall remain steadfast and resolute in this most difficult fight, the 
fight against the force of habit, and that we shall work for years 
and decades without sparing ourselves. 


We shall work for the eradication of that accursed law ‘ 


‘every 


' man for himself and the devil take the hindmost,” for the eradica- 


tion of the habit of regarding labour only as a thing of compulsion 
and justified only when paid in accordance with certain labour 
standards. We shall work to inculcate in people the habit, to im- 
plant in the everyday life of the masses the law “all for one and 
one for all,” “from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs,” to introduce, gradually but undeviatingly, com- 
munist discipline in communist toil. We have dislodged a rock of 
tremendous weight, the rock of inertia, ignorance and stubborn 
adherence to the habit of free trade, the free purchase and sale of 


labour power and human power like any other commodity. We 


have begun to loosen and to destroy the most ingrained prejudices, 
the most ancient and deep-rooted habits. In one year, our subbot- 
niks have made tremendous progress. They are still infinitely 


_weak. But that does not daunt us. We have seen how, under our 
very eyes and as the result of our efforts, the infinitely weak 


Soviet government has grown in strength and has begun to be 
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transformed into a mighty world force. We shall strive for years i 
and decades to apply subbotniks, develop them, extend them, im: 
prove them, and implant them in the habits of the people. We 
shal! achieve the success of communist labour. 


May 2, 1920 


THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 


Report Delivered at the Eighth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, December 22, 1920 * 


Comrapes, I have to make the report on the home and foreign 
policy of the government. I do not conceive the purpose of my 
report to he to give you a list of the most consequential or im- 
portant acts and measures of the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment. Nor do [ think that you would be interested, or that there 
would be any essential significance in an account of the events of 
this period. It seems to me that what is necessary is to draw general 
conclusions from the principal lessons we have learnt during this 
year, which was no less fertile in abrupt political changes than the 
preceding years of the revolution, and to deduce from the general 
lessons of the experience of this year the most urgent political and 
economic tasks that face us, tasks to which the Soviet government— 
both through the legislative acts which are being submitted for 
your examination and endorsement and through the sum total of 
its measures—at present attaches the greatest hopes and signifi- 
cance, and from the fulfilment of which it expects important suc- 
cesses in the matter of our economic development. Permit me, 
therefore, to confine myself to brief comments on the foreign 
situation of the republic end on the chief results obtained in the 
sphere of foreign policy during the past year. 

You all know, of course, how the Polish landlords and capital- 
ists forced a war on us under the pressure and insistence of the 
capitalist countries of Western Europe—and not of Western Europe 
alone. You know that in April of this year we made proposals of 
peace to the Polish government on terms which were incomparably 
more advantageous for it than the present terms, and that it was 
only under pressure of dire necessity, after cur negotiations for an 
armistice with Poland had ended in utter failure, that we were 
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obliged to resort to war, a war which, in spite of the heavy defeat 
suffered by our forces near Warsaw as a result of the undoubted 
over-exhaustion from which they were suffering because of the 
war, ended in a peace that is for us far more favourable than the 
one we proposed to Poland in April. A preliminary peace with 
Poland has been signed, and negotiations are now under way for 
the conclusion of a final peace.1 We cherish no illusions as to the 
danger arising from the pressure exerted by some of the more 
stubborn capitalist countries and from the pressure exerted by 
certain Russian White Guard circles in order to prevent these 
negotiations from leading to peace. But it must be said that the 
policy of the Entente, which aims at military intervention and the 
suppression of the Soviet government by military means, is steadily 
collapsing and that we are winning over to our peace policy a 
steadily increasing number of states which are undoubtedly hostile 
towards the Soviet government. The number of states that have 
signed peace treaties is increasing, and there is every probability 
that a final peace treaty with Poland will be signed in the immedi- 
ate future. And thus another severe blow will be struck at the 
alliance of the capitalist forces which are trying to wrench the 
power of government from our hands by military means. 

Comrades, you, of course, also know that the temporary failures 
we suffered in the war with Poland and the straitened position we 
found ourselves in at certain moments of the war were due to the 
fact that we were obliged to fight Wrangel, who was officially rec- 
ognised by one imperialist power and who received vast material 
resources and military and other forms of assistance. And in order 
to end the war as quickly as possible, we were obliged to effect 
a rapid concentration of troops in order to strike a decisive blow 
at Wrangel. You of course know what extraordinary heroism was 
displayed by the Red Army in overcoming obstacles and fortifica- 
tions which even military experts and military authorities con- 
sidered impregnable. One of the most brilliant pages in the history 
of the Red Army is the complete, vigorous and remarkably swift 
victory secured over Wrangel.* And thus the war which was forced 
on us by the White Guards and imperialists was liquidated. 

See note to p. 85.*.—Ed. 
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We can now with far greater assurance and determination set 


about a task that is dear to us, an essential task, one that has long 


been attracting us, the task of economic development. We can do 
so with the assurance that the capitalist bosses will not find it as 
easy to frustrate this work as formerly. But, of course, we must 
be on our guard. We cannot say that we are already guaranteed 
against war. And the inadequacy of the guarantee does not consist 
in the fact that we still have no formal peace treaties. We are very 
well aware that the remnants of Wrangel’s army have not been 
destroyed, that they are lying low not very far off, and that they 
are under the watch and ward and are being re-formed with the 
aid of the capitalist powers; we know that the White Guard Russian 


‘organisations are working actively in an endeavour to re-create 


certain military units and, together with the forces possessed by 
Wrangel, to prepare them for a new onslaught on Russia at a 
favourable moment. 

That is why our military preparedness must be retained at all 
costs. We cannot rely on the blows already struck at imperialism, 


and must preserve our Red Army in a state of military preparedness 


at all costs and increase its fighting capacity. The release of a cer- 


tain section of the army and its rapid demobilisation does not, of 


course, militate against this. We rely on the fact that the tremendous 
experience gained by the Red Army and its leaders during the war 
will now enable us to improve its quality. And we shall see to it 


‘that although the army is reduced we shall retain a basic nucleus, 
the maintenance of which will not entail an undue burden on the 


republic, and yet at the same time, although the numerical strength 
of the army will be reduced, we shall be in a better position than 
before in case of need to mobilise and equip a still larger military 
force. 

And we are convinced that all the neighbouring states, which 
have suffered great losses owing to the support they gave to the 
White Guard conspiracies hatched against us, have drawn the un- 
deniable lesson of experience and have properly appreciated our 
conciliatory spirit, which was generally construed as weakness. 
After three years of experience, they must have convinced them- 
selves that although we exhibit persistent peaceful intentions, we 
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are at the same time prepared from the military point of view. And 
every attempt to start war on us will mean for the states resorting 
to war that the terms they will get after and as a result of the war 
will be worse than those they could have got without war or before 
war. This has been proved in the case of several states. And this 
is an achievement of ours, which we shall not surrender and which 
not a single one of the powers surrounding us, or in political con- 
tact with Russia, will forget. And thanks to this our relations with 
neighbouring states are steadily improving. You know that peace 
has been finally concluded with a number of states bordering on 
the Western frontiers of Russia, which were part of the former 
Russian Empire and which received from the Soviet government 
an unequivocal recognition of their independence and sovereignty 
in conformity with the fundamental principles of our policy.! 
Peace on such a basis has every chance of being far more durable 
than the capitalists and certain of the West-European states would 
like. 

In relation to the Latvian government, I must say that at one 
time there was a danger of our relations becoming strained, so 
much so that the thought even arose of severing diplomatic rela- 
tions. But the latest report from our representative in Latvia indi- 
cates that a change of policy has already taken place, and that 
many misunderstandings and legitimate causes of discontent have 
been removed. There is a strong hope that in the near future we 
shall be enjoying close economic relations with Latvia, which will 
naturally be even more useful to us in our trade with Western 
Europe than Esthonia and the other states bordering on the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

I must also say, comrades, that during this year our policy in 
the East has been very successful. We must welcome the formation 
and consolidation of the Soviet Republics of Bokhara, Azerbaijan 
and Armenia, which have not only recovered their complete inde- 
pendence, but have placed the power of government in the hands 
of the workers and peasants. These republics are proof and cor- 
roboration of the fact that the ideas and principles of Soviet gov- 
ernment are accessible to and immediately realisable not only by 
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countries industrially developed, and not only with such a social 
support as the proletariat, but also with such a foundation as the 
peasantry. The idea of peasant Soviets has triumphed. The power 
of the peasants is secure: they have the land and the means of 
production. Friendly relations between the peasant Soviet Repub- 
lics and the Russian Socialist Republic have already been con- 
solidated by the practical results of our policy. 

We must also welcome the forthcoming conclusion of a treaty 
with Persia, friendly relations with which are guaranteed by the 
fact that the fundamental! interests of all peoples suffering from 
the yoke of imperialism coincide. 

We must also state that friendly relations with Afghanistan, 
and still more so with Turkey, are being steadily established and 
strengthened. In relation to the latter power, the countries of the 
Entente have done everything they could to render normal relations 
between Turkey and the West-European countries impossible. This 
circumstance, taken in conjunction witn the consolidation of the 
Soviet government, is steadily resulting in the fact that in spite of 
the resistance and intrigues of the bourgeoisie, in spite of the fact 
that Russia is still surrounded by bourgeois countries, the alliance 
and friendly relations between Russia and the oppressed nations 
of the East are becoming firmer; for the chief fact in politics is 
the coercion exercised by the imperialists against the peoples which 
did not have the good fortune to rank among the victors, and this 
world policy of imperialism is leading to the establishment of 
closer relations, alliance and friendship among all the oppressed 
nations. And the success we have achieved in this respect in the 
West also, in relation to states which are more Europeanised than 
we are, goes to show that the present principles of our foreign 
policy are right and that the improvement of our international 
position rests on a firm basis. We are convinced that by continuing 
our peaceable policy and by making concessions (and we must 
make concessions if we wish to avoid war), in spite of all the 
intrigues and machinations of the imperialists, which of course 
are always capable of provoking a quarrel between us and some 
other state, the basic line of our policy and the fundamental inter- 
ests resulting from the very nature of imperialist policy will come 
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into their own and will increasingly compel the establishment of 
closer ties between the R.S.F.S.R. and a growing number of neigh- 
bouring states. And this is a guarantee that we shall be able to 
devote ourselves wholeheartedly to the cause of economic develop- 
ment and that we shall be able for a long time to work calmly, 
steadfastly and confidently. 

I must also state that negotiations for the conclusion of a trade 
agreement with Great Britain are now under way. Unfortunately, 
these negotiations are dragging out much longer than we would 
wish, but we are absolutely not to blame for this. Even in July, 
when, at the moment of greatest success of the Soviet troops, the 
British government officially submitted to us the text of an agree- 
ment which would ensure the possibility of establishing trade 
relations, we signified our complete consent. But since that time 
obstacles have arisen owing to the conflict of currents within the 
British government and the British state. We see how the British 
government is vacillating, threatening to sever relations with us 
completely and immediately despatch warships to St. Petersburg. 
We have seen all this, but at the same time we have seen that in 
reply to this threat Councils of Action sprang up all over Great 
Britain.* We have seen how under the pressure of the workers the 
most extreme adherents of the opportunist trend and their leaders 
were obliged to resort to this absolutely “unconstitutional” policy, 
a policy which they themselves had condemned a little while be- 
fore. It appears that in spite of the Menshevik prejudices which 
have hitherto prevailed in the British trade union movement, the 
pressure of the toiling masses has become strong enough to blunt 
the edge of the military policy of the imperialists. And now, con- 
tinuing our policy of peace, we adhere to the position of the July 
draft proposed by the British government.** We are prepared to 
sign a trade agreement immediately; and if it is still unsigned the 
blame lies exclusively with the currents and tendencies in British 
ruling circles which are anxious to frustrate the trade agreement 
and which are anxious, against the will not only of the majority 
of the workers but even of the majority of the British bourgeoisie, 
once more to have the opportunity of attacking Soviet Russia with 
their hands untied. But that is their business. 
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The longer this policy continues among certain influential 
circles in Great Britain, in finance capital and imperialist circles, 
the more it will aggravate the financial situation, the longer it will 
delay the semi-agreement which has now become essential between 
bourgeois Britain and the Soviet Republic, and the nearer it will 
bring the imperialists to a position in which they will be obliged 
co accept a full agreement, and not merely a semi-agreement. 

Comrades, I must say that this trade agreement with Great 
Britain is connected with a question which is one of the most 
important in our economic policy—the question of concessions. 
One of the important acts passed by the Soviet government during 
the period under review is the law on concessions of November 23, 
1920.1 Of course, you are all acquainted with the text of this law. 
You all know that we have now published supplementary material, 
from which members of the Congress of Soviets can obtain full 
information on this question. We have published various pamphlets 
containing not only the text of this decree but also a list of the 
chief objects offered for concession, namely, food, timber and min- 
ing. We have taken steps to make the published text of this decree 
available in the West-European countries as early as possible, and 
we hope that our concessions policy will be successful from the 
practical standpoint also. We in no way close our eyes to the danger 
which this policy involves for the Socialist Soviet Republic, for a 
country, moreover, that is weak and backward. As long as the 
Soviet Republic remains an isolated border region of the capitalist 
world, to hope for our complete economic independence and for 
the disappearance of dangers would be absolutely ridiculous, fan- 
tastic and utopian. Of course, as long as such radical contrasts 
remain, the dangers will also remain, and there is no escaping 
them. What we have to do is to establish a firm foothold, in order 
to survive these dangers; we must be able to distinguish between 
big dangers and little dangers, and incur the lesser dangers rather 
than the greater. 

We were recently informed that at a Congress of Soviets of the 
Arzamass Uyezd in the Nizhni-Novgored Gubernia a peasant who 
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is not a member of the Party said on the subject of concessions: 
“Comrades, we are delegating you to the all-Russian congress and 
declare that we peasants are prepared to endure hunger and cold 
and to perform levies for another three years, but don’t sell Mother 
Russia in concessions.” I greet such sentiments with joy; they are 
very widespread. I think that what is significant for us is that dur- 
ing these three years there has matured among the non-Party 
masses, not only of workers but also of peasants, the political and 
economic experience which enables and compels them to value 
their liberation from the capitalists above everything else, which 
compels them to exercise treble caution and to treat with extreme 
suspicion every step which involves the possibility of new dangers 
in respect to the restoration of capitalism. There can be no question 
but that we listen with the greatest attention to all such declara- 
tions; but we must say that there is no question of selling Russia 
to the capitalists. It is a question of concessions, and every con- 
cessionary agreement is limited to a definite period and by definite 
terms, and is hedged around by every possible guarantee, guar- 
antees that have been carefully considered and will again be con- 
sidered and discussed with you at the present congress and at all 
other conferences. And these temporary agreements have no re- 
semblance to a sale. They bear no resemblance to a sale of Russia. 
What they do represent is a certain economic concession to the 
capitalists, the purpose of which is to enable us as soon as possible 
to secure those necessary machines and locomotives without which 
we cannot effect the restoration of our economic life. We have no 
right to scorn anything that may, in however small a way, facilitate 
an improvement in the condition of the workers and peasants. 

We must do the maximum possible to bring about the rapid 
restoration of trade relations. And at present these negotiations are 
being carried on in a semi-legal way. We are ordering locomotives 
and machines in far from adequate quantities, but we have begun 
to order them. If we conduct these negotiations legally, these pos- 
sibilities will be vastly extended. With the aid of industry we shall 

achieve a great deal, and in a shorter time; but no matter how 
great this success may be, this period will be measured in years, 
a number of years. It must be borne in mind that although we have 
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‘now gained a military victory and have secured peace, history, on 


the other hand, teaches us that not a single big question has been 
settled and not a single revolution accomplished without a series 


of wars. And we shall not forget this lesson. We have already 
taught a number of mighty powers not to wage war on us, but we 
cannot guarantee that it will be for long. We must be prepared for 


the fact that with the slightest change in the situation the imperial- 
ist pirates will again move against us. We must be prepared for 
this. Hence, the first thing is to restore our economic life and to 


place it firmly on its feet. Without equipment, without machines 


obtained from capitalist countries, this cannot be accomplished 
rapidly. And we should not grudge the capitalists a little extra profit 
if only we secure this restoration. The workers and peasants must 
share the sentiments of those non-Party peasants who have declared 


that they do not fear sacrifices and privations. Realising the danger 


of capitalist intervention, they do not regard concessions from a 


sentimental point of view, but as a continuation of the war, the 
transfer of the ruthless struggle to another plane; they discern in 
them the possibility of fresh attempts on the part of the bour- 
geoisie to restore the old capitalism. This is excellent; it is a guar- 
antee that not only the organs of Soviet power but every worker 
and peasant will make it his business to keep watch and ward 
over our interests. And in that case, we are assured, we shall be 


able, even while carrying out the concessionary agreements, to 


place the protection of our interests on such a basis that there will 
be no question of a restoration of the power of the capitalists. 
And we shall achieve a state of affairs in which this danger will 
be reduced to a minimum, in which it will be less than the danger 
of war, in which the resumption of war will be difficult and it will 


be easier for us to revive and develop our economic life in a shorter 


period, in fewer years (and it isa matter of a fairly large number 
of years). 

Comrades, economic tasks and the economic front are again 
and again assuming prominence as the chief and fundamental 


thing. Examining the legislative material on which I have to 


report to you, I became convinced that the vast majority of the 
measures and decisions of the Council of People’s Commissars and 
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the Council of Defence * consist at present. of partial, detailed and 
frequently quite trifling measures dealing with economic activity. 
You, of course, do not expect me to give you a list of these meas- 
ures. That would be extremely tedious and absolutely uninteresting. 
I should only like to remind you that this is by no means the first 
time that we are attaching prime importance to the labour front. 
Let us recall the resolution passed by the All-Russian Central Exe- 
cutive Committee on April 29, 1918. This was at the time when the 
Brest Peace, which was forced on us, dismembered Russia econ- 
omically. This inordinately piratical treaty placed us in an ex- 
tremely difficult position. It then appeared possible to count on a 
respite which would create conditions for the restoration of peace- 
ful economic activities, and—although we now know that this 
respite was a very brief one—the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, in its resolution of April 29, transferred all its attention 
to economic development. This resolution, which has not been 
rescinded and remains one of our laws, gives a proper perspective, 
enabling us to judge how we approached this task and to what we 
must now devote greater attention in the interests of our work and 
in order to complete it successfully. 

Upon examining this resolution it becomes clear that many 
of the problems we shall now have to tackle were presented in a 
definite, resolute and sufficiently decisive way in April 1918. Re- 
membering this, we say that repetition is the mother of learning. 
We are not dismayed by the fact that we are now repeating the 
basic truths of economic development. We shall repeat them many 
times yet. But just note what difference there is between the proc- 
lamation of abstract principles which was made in 1918 and the 
economic work which has already been begun practically. And in 
spite of the tremendous difficulties and the constant interruptions 
in our work, we are approaching more and more closely to a prac- 
tical presentation of the economic problem. We shall repeat our- 
selves over and over again. In constructive work you cannot avoid 
a vast number of repetitions, you cannot avoid turning back every 
now and again, you cannot avoid testing what you have done, 
making certain corrections, adopting new methods, bending every 
effort to convince the backward and untrained. 
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The essential fact in the political situation at the present 
moment is that we are passing through a crucial, transitional 
period, a certain zigzag, a period in which we are passing from war 
to economic development. This has occurred before, but not on 
such a broad scale. This should serve constantly to remind us what 
the general political tasks of the Soviet government are and what 
constitutes the peculiarity of this period. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat was successful because it knew how to combine compul- 
sion with persuasion. The dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
fear to resort to compulsion, and to the most severe, decisive and 
ruthless expression of state compulsion; for the advanced class, 
which was the class most oppressed by capitalism, is entitled to 
resort to compulsion, because it is doing so in the interests of the 
toilers and exploited, and because it possesses means of compulsion 
and persuasion such as were not possessed by any of the former 
classes, although they had incomparably greater material oppor- 
tunities for propaganda and agitation than we. 

If we ask ourselves what the results of our experience in these 
three years are (for it is difficult on certain basic points to sum 
up the results of only one year), if we ask ourselves what, after all, 
explains our victory over the enemy, who was much stronger than 
we were, it must be said that it was because the organisation of the 
Red Army was a magnificent.embodiment of the consistency and 
firmness displayed by the proletarian leadership in the alliance of 
the workers and the toiling peasantry against all the exploiters. 
Why was this possible? Why did the vast masses of the peasantry 
willingly consent to this? Because they were convinced, although 
the vast majority of them were not members of the Party, that there 
was no way of salvation except by supporting the Soviet govern- 
‘ment. And they became convinced of this, of course, not from 
books and not by propaganda, but by experience. They were con- 
vinced by the experience of the civil war, in particular by the 
league between our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
which has greater kinship with certain fundamental features of 
small-scale peasant economy. The experience of the league be- 
tween these parties of the small property-owners and the landlords 
and capitalists, and the experience of Kolchak and Denikin, con- 
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vinced the peasant masses that no middle course was possible, that | 
the straight Soviet policy was the right policy and that the iron 
leadership of the proletariat was the only means of salvation 
from exploitation and coercion for the peasantry. And it was only 
because we were able to convince the peasants of this that our 
policy of compulsion, which is based on this firm and absolute 
conviction, enjoyed such tremendous success. 

We must now bear in mind that in passing to the labour front, 
the same problem, under new conditions and on a much wider scale, 
confronts us as confronted us when we were fighting the White 
Guards, when we witnessed a degree of enthusiasm and concentra- 
tion of energy on the part of the worker and peasant masses such | 
as has never been and never could have been the case in any war 
in any other state. The non-Party peasants, like the Arzamass | 
peasant whose words I just quoted, from their observation and their 
acquaintance with life, did indeed come to the conclusion that the 
exploiters are ruthless enemies and that a ruthless government 
power is required in order to crush them. And never before was 
such a mass of the people brought to exercise an intelligent attitude 
towards the war and to support it actively. Never before, under any 
political regime, has there been even one-tenth of the sympathy 
with war that was unanimously displayed by our Party and by 
the non-Party workers and non-Party peasants (and the mass of 
the peasants are non-Party). This is a corroboration of one of the 
most profound and at the same time most simple and comprehen ‘ 
sible precepts of Marxism. The greater the scope and extent of 
historical actions, the greater is the number of people who parti- 
cipate in these actions, and, contrariwise, the more profound is_ 
the transformation we wish to accomplish, the more must we arouse | 
an interest and an intelligent attitude towards this transformation 
and the more must we convince millions and tens of millions of 
people that it is necessary. In the last analysis, the reason why our 
revolution has left all other revolutions far behind is that, through 
the Soviet form of government, it aroused tens of millions of peo- 
ple who were formerly not interested in state development to take 
an active part in state development. 

Now let us pass from this aspect to the new tasks which con- 
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fronted us and which were expressed in tens and hundreds of deci- 
sions of the Soviet government during this period, which accounted 
for nine-tenths of the work of the Council of Labour and Defence 
(of this we shall speak later) and probably more than half the 
work of the Council of People’s Commissars. These are the econ- 
omic tasks, namely, the creation of a single economic plan, the 
reorganisation of the very foundations of the economy of Russia, 
the very foundations of small-scale peasant economy. These tasks 
demand that all members of the trade unions without exception 
should be drawn into this absolutely new work, in which they had 
no part under capitalism. Now ask yourselves whether we have 
here the condition for rapid and unequivocal success such as 
existed during the time of the war, the condition, namely, that the 
masses are drawn into the work. Are they, the members of the 
trade unions, the majority of whom do not belong to the Party, 
convinced of the necessity for our new methods, for our great 
tasks of economic development? Are they as convinced of this as 
they were of the necessity of devoting everything to the war, of 
sacrificing everything for the sake of victory on the war front? If 
the question is put in this way you will be compelled to answer: 
undoubtedly not. They are far from being convinced of this as 
fully as they should be. 

War was a matter which people understood and to which they 
had been accustomed for hundreds and thousands of years. The 
old acts of coercion and brutality of the landlords were so obvious 
that it was easy to convince people; and even the peasants of the 
richer grain regions, who are least connected with industry, were 
not difficult to convince that we were waging war in the interests 
of the toilers, and it was therefore possible to arouse almost uni- 
versal enthusiasm. It will be much more difficult to get the peas- 
ant masses and the members of the trade unions to understand 
these tasks now, to get them to understand that it is impossible to 
‘live in the old way, that however firmly capitalist exploitation has 
been implanted in the course of decades it must be overcome. We 
must get everybody to understand that Russia belongs to us, and 
that only we, the masses of workers and peasants, can by our 
actions and our strict labour discipline remould the old economic 
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conditions of existence and put a great economic plan into practice. — 
There can be no salvation apart from this. We are lagging behind — 
the capitalist powers and will continue to lag behind them; we 
shall be defeated if we do not manage to restore our economy. That — 
is why we must repeat the old truths of which I have just reminded 
you, the old truths regarding the importance of organisational | 
problems, of labour discipline, of the immense role of the trade > 
unions—an absolutely exclusive role in this sphere, because there 
is no other organisation which unites the broad masses—that is 
why we must not only repeat these old truths, but must with every | 
fibre of our being realise that the transition from military tasks — 
to economic tasks has begun. 

We have been completely successful in the military sphere, and 
we must now prepare to achieve similar success in tasks which are | 
more difficult and which demand enthusiasm and self-sacrifice — 
from the vast majority of workers and peasants. The conviction 
that the new tasks are necessary must be inculcated in hundreds of 
millions of people who from generation to generation have lived — 
in a state of slavery and oppression and whose every initiative was _ 
suppressed; we must convince the millions of workers who belong — 
to trade unions but who are politically still unenlightened and — 
unaccustomed to regarding themselves as masters; they must be 
organised not to resist the government but to support and develop — 
the measures of their workers’ government and to carry them out” 
to their full extent. This transition will be accompanied by dif- — 
ficulties. From the standpoint of simple formulation it is not a_ 
new task; it is a new task because for the first time the economic — 
problem is being raised on such a vast scale, and we must realise 
and remember that the war on the economic front will be more dif- — 
ficult and prolonged. In order to achieve success on this front a_ 
larger number of workers and peasants must be got to display ini- _ 
tialive, activity and loyalty. And this can be done, as is borne out — 
by the experience we have gained in economic development, because — 
the realisation of the misfortunes, cold, hunger and privation caused — 
by the inadequacy of productive forces is deeply ingrained in the 
masses. We must now direct our attention to transferring our whole 
agitation and propaganda from political and military interests to 
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“economic development. We have proclaimed this many times, but 
not sufficiently, and it seems to me that among the measures taken by 
the Soviet government during the past year there stands out the 
creation of the Central Bureau of Production Propaganda of the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, its amalgamation 
with the work of the Department for Political Education and the 
creation of additional newspapers based on the production plan 
and devoting their attention not only to production propaganda 
but also to its organisation on a national scale.” 
The necessity of organising it on a national scale follows from 
the peculiarities of the political situation. It is necessary equally 
for the working class, the trade unions and the peasantry. It is the 
greatest necessity of our state apparatus, which is far from being 
sufficiently utilised for this purpose. We have a thousand times 
more knowledge, book knowledge, of how to conduct industry and 
how to interest the masses than is being applied in practice. We 
must see to it that every member of the trade unions, without ex- 
ception, should be interested in production and that he should 
remember that only by increasing production and by increasing 
the productivity of labour will Soviet Russia be able to succeed. 
And only in this way will Soviet Russia be able to curtail by ten 
years the frightful conditions in which she finds herself, the hunger 
and cold from which she is now suffering. If we do not under- 
stand these tasks we may all perish, because owing to the weakness 
of our apparatus we shall have to retreat, since, after they have 
had a certain respite, the capitalists may at any moment renew 
the war, while we shall not be in a condition to continjre the 
war. We shall not then be in a condition to bring the pressure of 
the millions of our masses to bear, and_in this last war we shall 
be smashed. And that is how the matter stands. Hitherto, the fate 
of all revolutions, of all great revolutions, has been decided by 
long series of wars. Our revolution is one of these great revolutions. 
We have passed through one period of war and we must prepare 
for a second. But we do not know when it will come, and we must 
see to it that when it does come we shall be prepared for all even- 
tualities. It is for this reason that we must not refuse to resort to 
measures of compulsion, and not merely for the reason that we are 
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preserving the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is already 
understood by the mass of peasants and by the non-Party workers; 
they all know our dictatorship, and it holds out no terrors for 
them; it does not frighten them, they regard it as a bulwark and | 
stronghold, that is, something with the help of which they can 
resist the landlords and capitalists and without which victory is 
impossible. 

This realisation, this conviction, which has already become part 
of the flesh and blood of the peasant masses as far as military 
and political tasks are concerned, must be transferred to economic 
problems. We may not perhaps succeed in performing this transi- 
tion at once. It may possibly not be effected without certain vacilla- 
tions and reversions to the old slackness of will and petty-bourgeois — 
ideology. We must tackle this work with still greater energy and 
zeal, remembering that we shall be able to convince the non-Party 
peasants and inadequately class conscious trade union members; 
because the truth is on our side, and because it cannot be denied 
that in the second period of wars we shall not be able to defeat — 
our enemies unless our economic life is restored. Let us only see to 
it that the millions have a more enlightened attitude towards the 
war on the economic front. That is the task of the Central Bureau 
of Production Propaganda; it is the task of the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions; it is the task of all Party workers; it is © 
the task of all the departments of the Soviet government; it is the © 
task of our propaganda, with the help of which we have secured suc- — 
cesses of world-wide renown, because our propaganda all over — 
the world has always told the workers and peasants the truth, — 
while all other propaganda is telling them lies. We must now 
transfer our propaganda to something which is far more difficult, — 
something which concerns the everyday work of the workers in the 
workshops, no matter how difficult the conditions of this work may 
be, and no matter how powerful may be the memories of the old 
capitalist system which inspired the workers and peasants with 
mistrust of the government. Both workers and peasants must be 
convinced of the fact that without a new combination of forces, 
without new forms of state amalgamation, and without the new 
forms of compulsion associated therewith, we shall not extricate 
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ourselves from the swamp, we shall not extricate ourselves from 
the abyss of economic collapse on the verge of which we are stand- 
ing—and we have already begun to extricate ourselves. 
_ I shall now pass, comrades, to certain facts of our economic 
policy and to the economic problems which seem to me to be 
characteristic of the present politica] situation and of the transition 
‘now confronting us. I must first mention our agrarian bill, the bill 
‘of the Council of People’s Commissars for consolidating and devel- 
oping agricultural production and for granting assistance to peas- 
ant husbandry, the bill which was published on December 14 of 
this year, and regarding the basic features of which all local 
workers had already been informed by a special radio message 
dealing with the substance of this bill.* 

Arrangements must at once be made so that this bill should be 

-subjected—in the light of local experience (and it is based on 
local experience), they have already begun to sense that in the 
localities—to thorough discussion by the congress and also by the 
representatives of the local executive committees and the depart- 
ments of ithe executive committees. Probably not a single comrade 
can now be met with who doubts the necessity for specific and 
very energetic measures of assistance—not only in the form of 
encouragement but also in the form of constraint—for improving 
our agricultural production. 

We were, and remain, a country of small peasants, and the 
transition to communism is for us far more difficult than it would 
be under any other conditions. In order to accomplish this transi- 
tion the peasants must themselves participate in it ten times more 
than they participated in the war. The war could demand, and was 
bound to demand, a section of the adult male population. But our 
country, a peasant country, which is still in a state of exhaustion, 
must mobilise the whole male and female population of workers 

and peasants without exception. Jt is not difficult to convince us 
Communists, workers in the land departments, that state labour 
service is necessary. On this point I think there will not be even 
a shadow of difference in principle in the discussion of the bill 
of December 14, which has been submitted for your examination. 
We must realise another difficulty, the difficulty of convincing the 
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non-Party peasants. The peasants are not Socialists. And to build 
our socialist plans on the assumption that they are Socialists would 


be to build on sand; it would mean that we do not understand our 
tasks and that we have not learnt during these three years to adjust — 
our programmes and carry out our initiations in accordance with © 
the poverty-stricken and at times squalid reality by which we are — 
surrounded. We must clearly realise the problems that face us. — 
The first task is to unite the Communists working in the Land De- — 


partments; general conclusions must be drawn from their ex- 


perience; we must take hold of what has been done in the localities © 
and embody it in the legislative acts which will be passed in the | 
centre by the government departments and by the All-Russian — 
Congress of Soviets. And we hope that with your help we shall be | 
able to do it. But this is only the first step. The second step is to 


convince the non-Party peasants, precisely the non-Party peasants— 
because they constitute the mass and because what we are in a posi- 
tion to do can be done only by heightening in this mass, which in 
itself is active and full of initiative, the realisation that this task 
must be tackled. Peasant husbandry cannot continue in the old way. 
While we were able to extricate ourselves from the first period of 
wars, we shall not extricate ourselves from the second period of 
wars so easily, and therefore our attention must be turned in this 
direction. 

Every non-Party peasant must be got to understand this un- 
doubted truth; and we are convinced that he will understand it. 


He has not lived through these six painful and difficult years in 


vain. He is nothing like the pre-war muzhik. He has suffered 
severely, he has reflected much, and he has borne many political 
and economic hardships that have induced him to forget a good 
deal of the past. It seems to me that he already realises that he can- 
not live in the old way, that he must live in a different way; and all 
our means of propaganda, all our state means, all our education 
and all our Party means and forces must be urgently devoted to con- 
vincing the non-Party peasant, and only then will our agrarian 
bill—which I hope you will adopt unanimously, of course with 
the requisite amendments and additions—be placed on a sound 
basis. It will become as firm as our policy is firm only when we 
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convince the majority of the peasants and draw them into this 
work, because—as Comrade Kurayev has rightly said in an article 
based on the experience of the Tatar Republic—the toiling middle 
peasant and poor peasant are the friends of the Soviet government, 
while the idlers are its enemies. This is the real truth, a truth in 
which there is nothing socialist, but which is so indisputable and 
obvious that it will be realised at any village assembly and at any 
meeting of non-Party peasants, and will become the conviction of 
the overwhelming majority of the peasant and toiling population. 

Comrades, this is what I particularly want to bring home to 
you now that we have turned from the phase of war to economic 
development. In a country of small peasants our chief and basic 
task is to know how to resort to state compulsion in order to raise 
the level of peasant husbandry, beginning with measures that are 
absolutely essential, urgent and fully accessible and comprehen- 
sible to the peasant. And we shall be able to achieve this only when 
we are able to convince new millions of people who are not ready 
for it. We must devote all our forces to this, and see to it that the 
apparatus of compulsion, activised and reinforced, shall be adapted 
and developed for a new sweep of persuasion, and then we shal! 
end this military campaign victoriously. A military campaign is 
now being undertaken against the relics of inertia, unenlighten- 
ment and mistrust that prevail among the peasant masses. We shall 
achieve nothing by the old methods; but we shall achieve victory 
by the methods of propaganda, agitation and organised influence 
which we have learnt, and shall so bring it about that not only will 
decrees be adopted, institutions created and documents written—it 
is not enough to send orders flying all over the country—but also 
that by the spring the fields will be sown better than before, that a 
definite improvement will be achieved in the husbandry of the small 
peasant, let it be even the most elementary—the more cautious we 
are the better—but it must be achieved at all costs on a mass scale. 
If we properly understand the task that faces us, if we devote our 
whole attention to the non-Party peasant, and devote to this all the 
skill and experience we have gained during these three years, we 
shall succeed. And unless we succeed, unless we achieve a practica! 
improvement in the husbandry of the small peasant on a mass scale, 
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there is no salvation for us. Unless this basis is created, no economic 
development will be possible and the most grandiose plans will be 
valueless. The comrades must remember this and must bring it 
home to the peasants; they must tell the non-Party peasants of Ar- 
zamass, and there are about ten or fifteen million like them, that 
we cannot go on starving and freezing endlessly, or we shall be 
overthrown in the next phase of war. This is a state interest, the 
interest of our state. Whoever here betrays the least weakness, the 
least slackness, is an out-and-out criminal towards the workers’ and 
peasants’ government; he is helping the landlord and capitalist. 
And the landlord and capitalist have their armies nearby, they are 
holding them in readiness to launch them against us the instant they 
perceive that we are weakening. And there is no other way of 
strengthening ourselves than to improve our main bulwark—agri- 
culture and urban industry—and it cannot be improved except hy 
convincing the non-Party peasant of this, mobilising all our forces 
in order to help him, and by proving in practice that we are helping 
him. 

We admit ourselves debtors of the peasant. We took grain 
from him in return for currency notes, we took it from him on 
credit. We must repay that debt, and we shall repay it when we 
have restored our industry. But in order to restore it we need a sur- 
plus of agricultural products. And that is why our agrarian bill is 
important, not only because we must secure practical results, but 
also because around it, as around a focal point, are grouped hun- 
dreds of decisions and legislative measures of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

I now pass to the question of how the basis for our industrial 
development is being created in order that we may begin to restore 
the economic forces of Russia. And in this connection I must first 
draw your attention, from among the heap of reports which you 
have received, or will receive in the next few days, from all the 
Commissariats, to one passage in the report of our Commissariat 
of Food. Every Commissariat in the next few days will present you 
with heaps of fgures and reports, which taken together are over- 
whelming in their abundance; but we must extract from them what 
is most essential for success, however modest it may be, what is 
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fundamental for the realisation of our economic plan, in order to 
restore our national economy and our industry. And one of these 
bases is the condition of our food procurements. In the booklet 
which has been distributed to you—the report of the Commissariat 
of Food for three years—you will find a table from which I shall 
read only the totals, and even those in round figures, because 
reading figures, and particularly listening to figures, is very dif- 
ficult. These are the figures showing the total amounts of the 
procurements each year. From August 1, 1916, to August 1, 1917, 
320,000,000 poods were procured; 50,000,000 were procured in 
the following year, then 100,000,000 and then 200,000,000 poods. 
These figures—320, 50, 100 and 200—give you the basis of the 
economic history of the Soviet government, of the work of the 
Soviet government in the economic field; they give the beginnings 
of the foundation which, when we have mastered it, will really 
enable us to begin our constructive work. Before the revolution 
320,000,000 poods—that is the approximate minimum without 
which development is impossible. In the first year of the revolution, 
with only 50,000,000 poods, there was hunger, cold and poverty 
in a high degree; in the second year 100,000,000 poods; in the 
third year 200,000,000 poods. The quantity has doubled each year. 
According to figures I received yesterday from Svidersky, on 
December 15 we had 155,000,000 poods. We are beginning to stand 
on our feet for the first time. We shall have a fund of about 
300,000,000 poods, perhaps more; and without such a fund it will 
be impossible to restore the industry of the country, it will be im- 
possible to think of the revival of transport, and it will be impos- 
sible even to approach the great task of electrifying Russia. 
A socialist country, as a state with a workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment, is impossible unless by the joint efforts of the workers 
and peasants it can accumulate~a food fund sufficient to guarantee 
the subsistence of the workers engaged in industry and to make it 
possible to send tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
workers wherever the Soviet government deems it necessary. With- 
out this there can be nothing but empty talk. The real basis of the 
economic system is a food fund. And the success achieved here is 
tremendous. And having achieved this success, possessing such a 
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fund, we can set about the restoration of our national economy. 
We know that these successes have been achieved at the cost of 
tremendous privations, hunger and lack of fodder among the peas- 
ants, which may become still more accentuated. We know that the 
year of drought increased the hardships and privations of the 
peasants to an unparalleled extent. We therefore lay prime stress 
on the measures of assistance contained in the bill to which I have 
referred. We regard this food fund as a fund for the restoration of 
industry, as a fund for helping the peasants. Without such a fund 
the state power is a nonentity. Without such a fund socialist policy 
is but a pious wish. 

And we must remember that the production propaganda which 
we have firmly decided to undertake will be supplemented by a 
different sort of persuasion, namely, rewards in kind. One of the 
most important decrees and decisions of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Council of Defence was the law on rewards 
in kind.* We were not able to pass this law immediately. If you 
examine the matter, you will find that ever since April there has 
been a long chain of decisions and resolutions, and that this law 
was passed only when, as the result of tremendous efforts on the 
part of our transport system, we were able to accumulate a food 
fund of 500,000 poods. Five hundred thousand poods is a very 
modest figure. The reports which you no doubt read in the 
Izvestiya‘ yesterday show that out of these 500,000 poods 170,000 
poods have already been expended. As you see, the fund is not an 
inspiring one and far from adequate; nevertheless we have entered 
on a road along which we shall be able to advance. It is a proof 
that we are resorting to new methods of work and not relying on 
persuasion alone. It is not enough to ask the peasants and the 
workers to display labour discipline. We must in addition help 
them, we must reward those who, having suffered tremendous hard- 
ships, continue to display heroism on the labour front. We have 
already created a fund, but it is being utilised in a way that is 
far from satisfactory: we in the Council of People’s Commissars 


1 The Izvestiya of December 21, 1920, No. 287, published official statistics, 
over the signature P. Popov, depicting the economic condition of the R.S.F.S.R, 
—Ed. 
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have numerous indications that in practice reward in kind frequent- 
ly amounts to a simple increase of wages. A good deal still remains 
to be done in this respect. And in addition to conferences and sup- 
plementary projects in the centre, a very important work must be 
performed, work, namely, in the localities, among the masses. When 
the state not only persuades, but also rewards good workers by cre- 
ating better living conditions for them, that is a thing not difficult 
to understand; one does not have to be a Socialist to understand it, 
and here we are assured in advance of the sympathy of the non-Party 
masses of workers and peasants. We have only to make this idea 
much more widely known and to organise this work in a practical 
way in the localities. 

If we now pass to fuel, you will find in the theses of Comrade 
Rykov figures that show the improvement that has been achieved, 
not only in regard to wood fuel but also in regard to oil.* Thanks 
to the great enthusiasm displayed by the workers in the Azerbaijan 
Republic, the friendly relations we have established with them and 
the capable leaders provided by the Council of National Economy, 
the oil situation is now a favourable one, and we are beginning to 
stand on our own feet in the matter of fuel as well. Coal from 
the Donets Basin is being increased from 25,000,000 poods to 
50,000,000 poods a month, thanks to the work of the commission 
which was sent to the Donets Basin under the chairmanship of 
Comrade Trotsky and which adopted a decision to send responsible 
and experienced workers to the Donets Basin. Comrade Pyatakov 
has now been sent there to take charge. 

We have thus adopted certain measures with regard to fuel in 
order to achieve success. The Donets Basin, one of the largest 
sources, is already under our control. In the minutes of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Council of Defence decisions 
relating to the Donets Basin may be found. They deal with the 
dispatch of commissions of high standing consisting of represen- 
tatives from the central government and from the local workers. 
We must secure an improvement in the work in the localities, and 
it appears to me that we can do so with the help of these com- 
missions. You will see the results of the work of these commissions, 
which will also be organised by us in future. 
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I must say that in the matter of fuel we have achieved a very 
important success in the shape of the hydraulic method of ex- 
tracting peat. Peat is a fuel we possess in very large quantities, but 
which we were unable to utilise because hitherto the work had to 
be performed under intolerable conditions. And this new method 
will enable us to overcome the fuel shortage, one of the greatest 
dangers on our economic front. If we stick to the old methods of 
working we shall not be able to get out of this impasse for many 
years to come. The members of our Peat Committee have helped 
two Russian engineers in perfecting this new invention, and they 
have so advanced matters that this new method is on the verge 
of completion. We are thus on the eve of a great revolution, which 
will be an important aid to us economically. It must not be for- 
gotten that we possess vast deposits of peat. But we cannot utilise 
them because we cannot send people to work under such inhuman 
conditions. The capitalist system could send people to work under 
such inhuman conditions. In the capitalist state people would be 
driven to work there by hunger, but in the socialist state we cannot 
consign people to such inhuman work, and nobody will go volun- 
tarily. The capitalist system did everything for the upper classes. 
it was not concerned with the lower classes. 

We must introduce more machines everywhere, we must resort 
to machine technique as widely as possible. The extraction of peat 
by the hydraulic method, which has been so successfully advanced 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy, makes it possible 
to extract fuel in vast quantities and to eliminate the need for 
trained workers, since even untrained workers can work under 
this method. We have produced these machines; I would recom- 
mend the delegates to see the moving picture of the work of peat 
extraction which has been shown in Moscow and which can be 
demonstrated for the congress delegates. It will give a concrete 
idea of where one of the bases for victory over the fuel shortage 
lies. We have made the machines required for the new method, but 
we have made them badly. With the establishment of trade with 
foreign countries, with even the existing semi-legal trade relations, 
if we were to send our people abroad, we would be able to get 
these machines, which have been designed by our inventors, carried 
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out excellently. And the number of these machines and the success 


_ gained in this field by the work of the Chief Peat Committee and 
_- the Supreme Council of National Economy will serve as a measure 


of all our economic achievements, for unless we overcome the fuel 
shortage it will be impossible to win on the economic front. Vital 
success in restoring the transport system will also depend on this. 

Incidentally, you have already seen from the theses of Com- 
rades Yemshanov and Trotsky that in this field we have a real plan 
worked out for a number of years. Order No. 1042 * was designed 
for a period of five years; and in five years we can restore our 
transport, we can reduce the number of “sick” locomotives. And, 
as the most difficult thing, I should like to stress the statement 
made in the ninth thesis to the effect that this period has already 
been reduced. 

When big plans appear, designed for a number of years, sceptics 
are frequently to be found who say: What is the good of our 
planning for a number of years? It will be a good thing if we 
can do what is required just now. Comrades, we must be able to 
combine the one with the other; we cannot work without a plan 
designed for a long period and envisaging important achievements. 
That this is actually so is confirmed by the undoubted improve- 


‘ment achieved in the work of the transport system. I draw your 


attention to the passage in the ninth thesis which says that the 
period for the restoration of transport was fixed at five years, but 
that it has already been reduced because we are exceeding the 
schedule. The period is being fixed at three and a half years.** 
That is the way to work in the other branches of economic activity. 
And it is to this that the real and practical task of the Council of 
Labour and Defence is being steadily reduced. We must follow the 
experiments of science and practical work, and we must steadfastly 
strive to have the plan fulfilled in the localities sooner than de- 
signated, in order that the masses may see that the long period 
which separates us from the complete restoration of industry can 
in practice be reduced. It depends on us. Let us improve our 
methods of work in every workshop, in every railway depot, and 
in every sphere, and we shall reduce this period. And it is being 
reduced; Do not be afraid of plans designed for a long period of 
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years, for without them you cannot achieve an economic revival ; 
and let us in the localities devote all our energies to their ful- 
filment. 

Economic plans must be carried out in accordance with a 
definite programme, and the increasing fulfilment of this pro- 
gramme must be noted and encouraged: the masses must not only 
know, but also feel, that the curtailment of the period of hunger, 
cold and poverty entirely depends upon how quickly they fulfil 
our economic plans. The plans of the various branches of produc- 
tion must be strictly co-ordinated, combined and together made to 
constitute that single economic plan of which we stand in such 
great need. 

In connection with this, we are confronted with the task of 
bringing the economic People’s Commissariats under a single econ- 
omic centre. We have begun to tackle this task and we are submit- 
ting for your consideration a decision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Council of Labour and Defence regarding the 
reorganisation of the latter body. 

You will examine this project, and I trust that, with the nec- 
essary amendments, it will be adopted unanimously. Its contents 
are very modest, but its significance is great, because we need a 
body which definitely knows what its position is and which unites 
all economic work; and it is on economic work that the chief stress 
is now being laid. 

In the literature which appeared before and in connection with 
the congress, this has been dealt with by Comrade Gussev in a 
pamphlet, which, by the way, is not as successful as his earlier 
pamphlet. This pamphlet contains a grandiose plan of organisa- 
tion for the Council of Labour and Defence, to which were to be 
transferred many prominent workers, among whom we find the 
names of Trotsky and Rykov. I would say that we need a little 
less daydreaming of this kind. We cannot ignore an apparatus 
which it has taken three years to build. We realise its immense 
shortcomings; we shall speak of them in detail at this congress. 
This question has been placed on the agenda; it is a most important 
question. I am referring to the question of improving the Soviet 
apparatus. But we must at present act with circumspection, con- 
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fining ourselves to what is essential, and changing our apparatus 
on the basis of practical experience. Comrade Gussev pokes fun 
at the project we have submitted and says that we are proposing 
to add the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture to the Council 
of Labour and Defence. Quite right, we are proposing such a 
project. In the project we assign a very modest place to the Council 
of Labour and Defence, making it a Commission of Labour and 
Defence of the Council of People’s Commissars. Till now we have 
been working in the Council of Labour and Defence without a 
constitution. The limits of competence of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Council of Labour and Defence were badly 
defined; we sometimes exceeded these limits and acted as a legis- 
lative body. But there has never been any conflict on these grounds. 
Such cases were settled by being immediately transferred to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. When it became apparent that 
the Council of Labour and Defence must be converted into a body 
for the close co-ordination of economic policy, the question arose 
how to define these relations in a legislative way. There are two 
plans before us. One is to define the spheres of competence of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the Council of Labour and 
Defence. But in order to do this the services of numerous codifiers 
must be engaged and piles of documents drawn up, and in the 
snd there will be no guarantee against mistakes being committed. 

Let us set about it in a different wav. The Council of Labour 
and Defence has been regarded as something almost equal to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. Let us renounce this idea. Let it 
9¢ a commission of the Council of People’s Commissars. We shall 
avoid a great deal of friction and shall achieve quicker practical 
sxecution. If any member of the Council of People’s Commissars 
s dissatisfied, let him bring his complaint before the Council of 
People’s Commissars; it can be summoned in a few hours, as you 
snow. In this way we shall avoid friction between the departments 
ind will make the Council of Labour and Defence a quick-acting 
body. This is not an easy problem. It is bound up with the actual 
reation of a single economic plan. The problem, one on which we 
1ave worked quite a lot and for which we have been preparing for 
two years, is to achieve co-ordination of the economic Commis- 
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sariats. And that is why I draw your attention to this. bill on the 


Council of Labour and Defence, and I hope that, with the nec- 
essary additions, you will endorse it. The work of uniting the 


economic Commissariats will then proceed more smoothly, rapidly, 


surely and energetically. 


I now come to the last point—the question of electrification, | 
which has been made a special item on the agenda of the congress. | 
You are to hear a report on this subject. It seems to me that we are | 
here witnessing a momentous change, one which in any case is 


evidence of the fact that important successes are beginning to be 


achieved by the Soviet government. It will be not only politicians — 
and administrators who will henceforward take the rostrum at 
all-Russian congresses, but also engineers and agronomists. This | 
marks the beginning of that very happy era when politicians will | 
grow ever fewer in number, when people will speak of politics” 


more rarely, and at less length, and when engineers and agronom- 
ists will do most of the talking. In order really to proceed to the 


work of economic development, this custom must be instituted at | 


the All-Russian Congress of Soviets and in all Soviets and organ- 


isations, newspapers, organs of propaganda and agitation, and all — 


institutions, from top to bottom. 


There can be no question but that we have learnt politics; we 
cannot be misled here; here we have a basis. But things are bad © 


as far as economic matters are concerned. Henceforward, the best 


politics will be less politics. Let us have more engineers and 


agronomists, learn from them, keep a check on their work, make — 


“| 


our congresses and conferences not meeting-holding bodies, but 


bodies for testing our economic achievements, bodies in which we 


can really learn the business of economic development. 


You will hear the report of the State Electrification Commis-— 
sion, set up in accordance with the decision of the All-Russian — 


Soviet Executive Committee of February 7, 1920. On February 27 
the Presidium of the Supreme Council of National Economy signed 


the final ordinance determining the composition of the commission, — 


and a number of the finest experts and workers in the Supreme 


Council of National Economy, the People’s Commissariat of Ways 
of Communication and the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, — 
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over a hundred in all, are devoting their entire services to this 
work. We have before us the results of the work of the State Com- 
mission for the Electrification of Russia in the shape of this small 
volume which will be distributed to you today or tomorrow. I trust 
you will not be scared by this little volume. I think I shall have no 
difficulty in persuading you of the particular importance of this 
book. In my opinion it is a second programme of our Party. We 
have a Party programme which has been excellently explained by 
Comrades Preobrazhensky and Bukharin, in the form of a book 
not quite so voluminous, but extremely valuable.* That is a po- 
litical programme; it is an enumeration of our tasks, it is an ex- 
planation of the relations between classes and masses. But it must 
also be realised that it is time to take this road in actual fact and 
to measure the practical results achieved. Our Party programme 
must not remain merely a programme of the Party. It must be con- 
verted into the programme of our economic development, other- 
wise it will be valueless as a programme of the Party. It must be 
supplemented by a second Party programme, a plan of work for 
restoring our entire national economy and for raising it to the 
level of modern technical development. Without a plan of electri- 
- fication, we cannot undertake any real constructive work. When we 
discuss the restoration of agriculture, industry and transport, and 
their harmonious co-ordination, we are obliged to discuss a broad 
economic plan. We must adopt a definite plan; of course it will be 
a plan only to a first approximation. This Party programme will 
not be as unchangeable as our real Party programme, which can 
be changed only by Party congresses. No, this programme will be 
improved, elaborated, perfected and modified every day, in every 
workshop and in every volost. We need it as a first draft, which will 
be submitted to the whole of Russia as a great economic plan de- 
signed for a period of not less than ten years and indicating how 
Russia is to be placed on the real economic basis which is required 
for communism. When we fought and won on the war front, what 
was one of the most powerful impulses that served to magnify our 
strength and our energies tenfold? It was the realisation of danger. 
Everybody asked: Can the landlords and capitalists return to 
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Russia? And the reply was that they could. We therefore multiplied 
our efforts a hundredfold, and we were victorious. 

Let us take the economic front and ask: Economically, can 
capitalism be restored in Russia? We combated “Sukharevka.” 4 
The other day, just prior to the opening of the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, this not very pleasant institution was closed by 
the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Red Army Deputies. “Sukha- 
revka” has been closed, but it is not the “Sukharevka” which has 
been closed that is so sinister. The old “Sukharevka” on the Sukha- 
rev Square has been closed, and to close it was not difficult. The 
sinister thing is the “Sukharevka” that resides in the hearts and 
actions of every small master. This is the “Sukharevka” that must 
be closed. This “Sukharevka” is the basis of capitalism. As long 
as it exists, the capitalists in Russia may return and may grow 
stronger than we are. This must be clearly realised. This must 
serve as the mainspring of our work and the condition and crite- 
rion of our actual success. As long as we live in a small-peasant 
country, there is a surer economic basis for capitalism in Russia 
than for communism. This must be borne in mind. Anyone who 
has carefully observed life in the countryside, as compared with 
life in the towns, knows that we have not torn up the roots of 
capitalism and have not undermined the foundation, the basis of 
the internal enemy. The latter depends on small-scale production, 
and there is only one way of undermining it, namely, to place the 
economy of the country, including agriculture, on a new technical 
basis, the technical basis of modern large-scale production. And 
it is onlyes in electricity that we have such a basis. 

Communism is the Soviet power plus the electrification of the 
whole country. Otherwise the country will remain a small-peasant 
country, and that we must clearly realise. We are weaker than 
capitalism, not only on the world scale but also within the country. 


Everybody knows that. We have realised it, and we shall see to it — 
that the economic basis is transformed from a small-peasant basis — 
into a large-scale industrial basis. Only when the country has been ~ 


1See note to p. 234.*—Fd. 
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electrified, when industry, agriculture and transport have been 
placed on the technical basis of modern large-scale industry, only 
then shall we be finally victorious. 

We have already drawn up a preliminary plan for the electri- 
fication of the country; two hundred of our best scientific and 
technical men have worked on this plan. A plan has been drawn up 
which provides us with calculations of material and finances for 
a long period of years, for not less than ten years. This plan in- 
dicates how many million barrels of cement and how many million 
bricks we shall require for the purpose of electrification. In order 
to accomplish the task of electrification from the financial point of 
view, the calculation figures on 1,000,000,000 or 1,200,000,000 
gold rubles. You know that we are a long way from being able to 
cover this sum with our gold fund. Our food fund is also not very 
large. We must therefore cover these calculations by concessions, 
in accordance with the plan I have mentioned. You will see the 
calculation and how on this basis the restoration of our industry 
and our transport is being planned. 

_ Not long ago I had occasion to be present at a peasant festival 
in a remote corner of the Moscow Gubernia, the Volokolamsk 
Uyezd, where the peasants have electric light. A meeting was ar- 
- ranged in the street, and one of the peasants came forward and 
began to make a speech in which he welcomed this new event in 
the life of the peasants. He said, “We peasants were unenlightened, 
and now light has appeared among us, an unnatural light, which 
will light up our peasant darkness.” I personally was not astonished 
at these words. Of course, for the non-Party peasant masses electric 
light is an “unnatural” light, but for us what is unnatural is that 
the peasants and workers could have lived for hundreds and thous- 
ands of years in such darkness, poverty and oppression under the 
yoke of the landlords and capitalists. You.cannot emerge from this 
darkness very quickly. But what we must strive for at the present 
moment is that every electric power station we build shall actually 
become a stronghold of enlightenment and that it should be de- 
voted, so to speak, to the electrical education of the masses. We 
have a worked-out plan of electrification, but the fulfilment of this 
plan is designed to cover a number of years. We must fulfil this , 
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plan at all costs, and the period of its fulfilment must be reduced. 
Here we must have the same thing as we had in the case of one of 
our first economic plans, the plan for the restoration of transport 
—Order No. 1042—which was designed to cover a period of five 
years, but which has now been reduced to three and a half years 
because the schedule is being exceeded. 

But it must be realised and remembered that we cannot institute 
electrification when we have illiterates. Our commission will en- 
deavour to put an end to illiteracy—but that is not enough. It has 
done a good deal compared with what existed before, but it has 
done little compared with what has to be done. In addition to 
literacy, we need cultured, enlightened and educated toilers; the 
majority of the peasants must definitely realise the tasks confront- 
ing us. This programme of the Party must be a basic book, which 
must be used in every school. You will find in it, in addition to 
the general plan of electrification, particular plans for every dis- 
trict of Russia. And every comrade, when he goes to the provinces, 
will have a definitely worked-out scheme of electrification for his 
district, a scheme for transition from darkness to a normal exist- 
ence. And, comrades, you can and must compare the propositions 
given you, elaborate them and check them on the spot, and you 
must see to it that in every school and in every circle, when the 
question “What is communism?” is replied to, the answer should 
not only contain what is written in the Party programme but should 
also state how we can emerge from our state of darkness. 

Our best workers, business experts, have accomplished the task 
we set them of drawing up a plan for the electrification of Russia 
and the restoration of her economy. We must now see to it that 
the workers and peasants should realise how great and difficult this 
task is, how it must be approached and how it must be tackled. 

We must see to it that every factory and every electric power 
station shall become a centre of enlightenment, and if Russia be- 
comes covered by a dense network of electric power stations and 
powerful technical installations, our communist economic develop- 
ment will become a2 model for a future socialist Europe and Asia. 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT A MEETING OF NUCLEI SECRE- 
TARIES OF THE MOSCOW ORGANISATION OF THE RUSSIAN 
COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) * 


November 26, 1920 


Comrapes, I have noticed with great pleasure, although, I must 
confess, with surprise, that the question of concessions is arousing 
enormous interest. Cries are heard on every hand, and chiefly 
among the rank and file. How is that, they ask: we have driven out 
our own exploiters, but are inviting foreign exploiters? 

Why these outcries give me pleasure will be understood. Ob- 
viously, the fact that amony the rank and file a cry of alarm has 
gone up that the old capitalists may return, that this cry has gone 
up in connection with an act of such tenth-rate significance as the 
decree on concessions, is a sign that the realisation of how danger- 
ous capitalism is and how great the danger of the struggle against 
it is still very, very powerful, That is excellent, of course, and all 
the more excellent because, as I already said, the alarm is being 
expressed by the rank and file. 

The fundamental thing in the matter of concessions, from the 
standpoint of political considerations—and both political and 
economic considerations are involved here—the fundamental thing 
in the matter of concessions, from the standpoint of political con- 
siderations, is the rule which we have not only mastered theoretic- 
ally but have also applied practically, and which will, until social- 
ism finally triumphs all over the world, remain a fundamental rule 
with us, namely, that we must take advantage of the antagonisms 
and contradictions between two capitalisms, between two systems 
of capitalist states, inciting one against the other. As long as we 
have not conquered the whole world, as long as, from the economic 
and military standpoint, we are weaker than the capitalist world, 
we must adhere to the rule that we must know how to take advantage 
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of the antagonisms and contradictions existing among the im- 
perialists. Had we not adhered to this rule, every one of us would 
have long ago been hanging from an aspen tree, to the satisfaction 
of the capitalists. We gained our chief experience in this respect. 
when we concluded the Brest Treaty. It must not be inferred that all 
treaties must be like the Brest Treaty or the Versailles Treaty. That is 
not so. There may be a third kind of treaty, one favourable for us. 

Brest was notable for the fact that we were able for the first 
time, on an immense scale and amidst vast difficulties, to take ad-— 
vantage of the contradictions among the imperialists in such a way 
that in the long run socialism won. At the time of Brest there were 
two gigantically powerful groups of imperialist pirates: the 
German-Austrian group and the Anglo-Franco-American group. 
They were engaged in a furious struggle which was to decide the 
fate of the world for the immediate future. The fact that we were 
able to hold on, although from the military standpoint we were 
a nonentity, possessing nothing and steadily sinking into the depths © 
of chaos economically, the fact that we were able to hold on, 
this miracle, was entirely due to the fact that we took proper ad- 
vantage of the hostility between German and American imperial- 
ism. We made a tremendous concession to German imperialism, 
and by making a concession to one imperialism we at once safe- 
guarded ourselves against the persecution of both imperialisms. 
Germany was unable to devote herself to stifling Soviet Russia— 
economically or politically; her hands were too full for that. We 
left the Ukraine to her, from which you can get as much grain and 
coal as you like, that is, of course, if you are able to get them, if 
you possess the living force with which to get them. Anglo-Franco- 
American imperialism was unable to attack us because we first of- 
fered it peace. In America, a thick book has just appeared by Rob- 
ins, who relates that they had conversations with Lenin and Trotsky 
and secured their consent to the conclusion of peace.* Although they 
were helping the Czecho-Slovakians and were dragging them into 
taking part in the intervention, they were unable to interfere because — 
they were engaged in their own war. 

It may appear that the result was something like a bloc between 
the first socialist republic and German imperialism against another 
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imperialism. But we concluded no bloc of any kind; we nowhere 
overstepped bounds, undermining or defaming the socialist power, 
but we took advantage of the hostility between the two imperialisms 
in such a way that in the long run both lost. Germany got nothing 
from the Brest Peace except several million poods of grain, but 
brought Bolshevik disintegration into Germany. But we gained 
time, in the course of which the Red Army began to be formed. 
Even the tremendous misfortunes suffered by the Ukraine proved 
to be curable, although at a heavy and painful price.. That on 
which our antagonists counted, the rapid collapse of the Soviet 
power in Russia, did not eventuate. It was just this period, which 
history accorded us as a breathing space, that we took advantage 
of in order so to consolidate ourselves that it became impossible 
to defeat us by military force. We gained time, we gained a little 
time, and only sacrificed a great deal of space for it. At that time, 
I recall, people philosophised and said that in order to gain time 
Wwe must surrender space. It was in accordance with the theory of 
time and space of the philosophers that we acted in practice and 
policy: we sacrificed a great deal of space, but won time sufficient 
to enable us to gain strength. After this, when all the imperialists 
wanted to wage a big war against us, it proved impossible. They had 
neither the means nor the forces for a big war. At that time we did 
not sacrifice any fundamental interests: we sacrificed subsidiary 
interests and preserved the fundamental! interests. 

Here, incidentally, there arises the question of opportunism. 
Opportunism means sacrificing fundamental interests in order to 
gain temporary and partial advantages. That is the essence of the 
matter from the standpoint of a theoretical definition of opportun- 
ism. Many people went astray here. And in the case of the Brest 
Peace we in fact sacrificed what were subsidiary, from the stand- 
point of socialism, interests of Russia as understood in the patriotic 
sense. We made tremendous sacrifices, but they were subsidiary 
sacrifices. The Germans hated England with all their heart and 
soul. They also hated the Bolsheviks. But we tempted them, and 
they fell into the trap. They had all the time asserted that they 
would not go as far as Napoleon. And, indeed, they did not go as 
far as Moscow; but they went into the Ukraine, and there they came 
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to grief. They thought they had learnt a lot from Napoleon, but it 
turned out otherwise in fact. We, on the other hand, gained a great 
deal. 

The example of the Brest Peace has taught us a lot. We are 
at present between two foes. If we are unable to defeat them both, 
we must know how to dispose our forces in such a way that they 
fall out among themselves; because, as is always the case, when 
thieves fall out, honest men come into their own. But as soon as 
we are strong enough to defeat capitalism as a whole, we shall im- 
mediately take it by the scruff of the neck. Our strength is growing, 
and very rapidly. While the Brest Peace was a lesson we shall 
never forget, one which, in respect to the inferences to be drawn 
from it, was richer than any propaganda or preaching, now, how- 
ever, we have won, in the sense that we are standing on our own 
feet. We are surrounded by imperialist states, which detest the 
Bolsheviks with all their heart and soul, which are spending vast 
sums of money, ideological forces, the forces of the press, and so 
on, and which yet were unable in three years to defeat us in war, 
although we are, from the military and economic standpoint, in- 
finitely weak. We have not one-hundredth of the forces of the 
combined imperialist states, and yet they are unable to stifle us. 
They cannot stifle us because their soldiers will not obey; their 
workers and peasants, fatigued by the war, do not want a war 
against the Soviet Republic. Such is the position now, and on this 
position we must base ourselves. What it will be several years. 
hence we do not know, since every year the Western powers are 
recuperating from the war. 

Since the Second Congress of the Third International 1 we have 
secured a firm foothold in the imperialist countries, not only 
ideologically but also organisationally. There are now nuclei in 
all countries which are carrying on and will continue to carry on 
independent work. This job has been done. But the rate, the tempo 
of development of the revolution in the capitalist countries is far 
slower than with us. It was obvious that when the people secured 
peace, the revolutionary movement would inevitably slow down. 


1 The Second Congress of the Third International was held in Moscow, 
from July 19 to August 6, 1920 —Ed. 
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Therefore, without prophesying as to the future, we cannot now 
rely on this tempo becoming more rapid. Our task is to decide 
what we are to do at the present time. People live in states, and 
every state belongs to a system of states, which are, in relation to 
each other, in a certain system of political equilibrium. 

If we bear in mind that all over the world the capitalists have 
purchased the majority of the richest sources of raw materials, or, 
if they have not purchased them, have seized them politically, this 
fact must be reckoned with and we must know how to utilise it. 
We cannot wage war against the present-day Entente. Our agitation 
has been carried on and is being carried on excellently—of that 
we are certain. Politically, we must take advantage of the differ- 
ences between our opponents, which are due to profound economic 
causes. If we try to take advantage of small and fortuitous differ- 
ences, we shall be playing the part of petty politicians and cheap 
diplomats. But we shall gain nothing worth while by it. There are 
a vast number of diplomats who play on this; they play for several 
months, make their careers, and then come to grief. 

Are there any radical antagonisms in the modern capitalist 
world that must be utilised? There are three principal antagon- 

isms, and I should like to enumerate them. The first, the one 
nearest to us, is the relations between Japan and America. War is 
brewing between them. They cannot live in peace on the shores 
of the Pacific, although those shores are three thousand versts 
apart. This rivalry is unquestionably due to the relations between 
their capitalisms. There is a vast literature devoted to the future 
Japanese-American war. That war is brewing, that war is inevitable, 
is beyond doubt. The pacifists are trying to evade this question, to 
obscure it by general phrases; but anybody who studies the history 
of economic relations and diplomacy cannot entertain the slightest 
doubt that an economic war is ripe and is being prepared political- 
ly. One cannot take up a single book devoted to this question with- 
out seeing that war is ripening. The world has been divided up; 
Japan has seized a vast number of colonies. Japan has a population 
of fifty million, and she is comparatively weak economically. 
America has a population of a hundred and ten million, she has 
no colonies, although she is several times richer than Japan. Japan 
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has seized China, which has a population of four hundred million 
and the richest coal reserves in the world. How can this plum be | 
retained? It is absurd to think that a stronger capitalism will not 
deprive a weaker capitalism of everything the latter has plundered. - 
Can the Americans remain indifferent under such circumstances? 
Can strong capitalists be left by the side of weak capitalists and be ~ 
expected not to seize what they can? What would they be good for 
in that case? But in such a state of affairs, can we, as Communists, 
remain indifferent and merely say: “We shall carry on propaganda 
for Communism in these countries.” That is true, but that is not all. 
The practical task of Communist policy is to take advantage of this 
hostility and to incite one against the other. Here a new situation 
arises. Take the two imperialist countries, Japan and America. 
They want to fight, they will fight, for the supremacy of the world, 
for the right to loot. Japan will fight in order that she may con- 
tinue to plunder Korea, which she is plundering with unprecedented 
brutality, combining all modern technical inventions with purely 
Asiatic torture. We recently received a Korean newspaper relating 
what the Japanese are doing. Here we find combined all the meth- 
ods of tsarism and the latest technical perfections with a purely 
Asiatic system of torture and unparalleled brutality. But the Amer- 
icans would like to snatch this Korean tidbit. Of course, defence 
of the fatherland in such a war would be a heinous crime, a be- 
trayal of socialism. Of course, to support one country against 
another would be a crime against Communism. But we Communists 
must use one country against another. Are we not committing a 
crime against Communism? No, because we are doing so as a social- 
ist state, which is carrying on Communist propaganda and is obliged 
to take advantage of every hour granted it by circumstances in order 
to gain strength as rapidly as possible. We have begun to gain 
strength, but very slowly. America and the other capitalist coun- 
iries are growing in economic and military might at a devilish 
speed, However much we gather our forces, we shall grow incom- 
parably more slowly. 3 
We must take advantage of the situation that has arisen: that is 
the whole purpose of the Kamchatka concessions. Vanderlip came 
to our country; he is a distant relative of the well-known billion-— 
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aire, if he is to be believed; but since our intelligence service in 


_ the Cheka, which is excellently organised, unfortunately does not 


yet extend to the United States of America, we ourselves have not 
yet established the kinship of these Vanderlips. Some people even 


_ say that there is no kinship at all. I do not undertake to judge: 


my knowledge is confined to having read the book by Vanderlip,* 
the Vanderlip who was in our country and who is described as 
such a high personage, who was received with great honour by 
all the kings and ministers—from which it must be inferred that 


his purse is tightly stuffed—and who argued with them in the tone 


in which people talk to each other at a meeting, something like 
ours, and calmly talked of how Europe must be restored. If minis- 
ters spoke with him so respectfully, that must mean that Vanderlip 
has connections with billionaires: his book reveals the standpoint 
of a businessman who knows nothing else, and who, observing 
Europe, says: “It looks as if nothing will come of it and everything 
will go to the devil.” This book is full of hatred of Bolshevism. A 
most interesting book also from the point of view of agitation, bet- 
ter than any Communist book, because its final conclusion is: “I’m 
afraid this patient can’t be cured, although we have plenty of 
money and means for a cure.” 

Well, this Vanderlip brought with him a letter to the Council 
of People’s Commissars. This letter is a very interesting letter, 
for with the extreme frankness, cynicism and coarseness of an 
American kulak he says: “We are very strong in 1920; in 1923 
our navy will be still stronger. But Japan is hampering our forces 
and we shall have to fight her, and you cannot fight without 
kerosene and oil. If you were to sell us Kamchatka, I can assure 
you that the enthusiasm of the American people would be so great 
that we would recognise you. The presidential elections in March 
will result in a victory for our party. If, however, you do not lease 
us Kamchatka, I assure you there will be no such enthusiasm.” 
That is almost the literal contents of his letter. We have before us 
absolutely naked imperialism, which does not even consider it 
necessary to assume any sort of attire, because it thinks that it is 
magnificent enough without it. When this letter was received, we 
said that we must clutch at the opportunity with both hands. That 
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he is economically right is shown by the fact that the Republican . 
Party in America is on the eve of a victory. For the first time in 
the history of America there were people in the South who voted 
against the Democrats. It is therefore clear that here we have the 
economically correct reasoning of an imperialist. Kamchatka be- 
longs to the former Russian Empire. That is true. Whom it belongs 
to at the present moment is not known. It seems that it is the 
property of the state which is called the Far Eastern Republic; 
but the boundaries of that state have not been precisely determined. 
True, certain documents are being written on that score, but, first- 
ly, they have not yet been written, and, secondly, they have not yet 
been endorsed. The Far East is dominated by Japan, who can do 
anything she likes there. If we hand over to America Kamchatka, | 
which legally belongs to us but which has in fact been seized by 
Japan, we shall clearly gain thereby. That is the basis of my polit- 
ical reasoning, and on this basis we at once decided to conclude a 
treaty with America immediately. Of course, we must bargain, 
since no merchant will respect us if we do not bargain. Comrade 
Rykov accordingly began to bargain, and we drew up a draft 
agreement. But when it came to signing, we declared: “Everybody 
knows who we are, but who are you?” It turned out that Vanderlip 
could not give a guarantee, and we then said that we were accom- 
modating. Why, this is only a draft, and you said yourself that it 
would come into force when your party gains the upper hand; it 
has not gained the upper hand yet, and so we will wait. 

A draft agreement is not binding in any way; we can reject it 
at any moment. In that case we shall only have lost time in nego- 
tiating with Vanderlip and a few sheets of paper; but we have 
gained something already. One has only to take the European 
reports to realise that we have gained. Not a single report is re- 
ceived from Japan which does not refer to the great uneasiness 
caused by the expected concessions. Japan declares: “We shall 
not tolerate this; it is infringing our interests.” By all means, 
defeat America; we shall not object to that. We have already set 
Japan and America at loggerheads, to put it crudely, and have 
thereby gained an advantage. We have also gained as far as the 
Americans are concerned. 
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Who is Vanderlip? We have not established who he is—but it 
is known that in the capitalist world telegrams are not dispatched 
all over the world about ordinary citizens. And when he left us, 
telegrams were flying all over the world. Well, he related that he 
had obtained an advantageous concession and began to praise 
Lenin everywhere. This is rather funny, but allow me to tell you 
that in this funny situation there is a morsel of politics. When 
Vanderlip had finished all his negotiations here, he wanted io meet 
me. I took counsel with the representatives of the appropriate de- 
partments and asked whether I ought to receive him. They said, 
“Let him leave more satisfied.” Vanderlip came to see me, we con- 
versed about all these matters, and when he began to relate that 
he had been in Siberia, that he knows Siberia, that he comes from 
a worker’s family, like the majority of American billionaires, and 
So on, that they value only practical matters, that only when they 
see a thing do they believe it—I replied, “Well, you are practical 
people, if you take a look at the Soviet system you will introduce 
it in your own country.” He stared at me, astonished at the turn 
the conversation had taken, and said to me in Russian (the whole 
conversation had been in English), “Perhaps.” I asked in surprise 
where he had got his knowledge of Russian. “Why, I have spent 
twenty-five years riding through the greater part of the regions of 
Siberia on horseback.” At parting he said: “I shall have to say 
in America that Mr. Lenin has no horns.” I did not at once grasp 
his meaning, since I understand English badly. “What did you 
say? Repeat it.” He is a lively old fellow—pointing to his temples 
he said, “No horns.” There was an interpreter present who said, 
“That is just what he says.” In America they are convinced that I 
have horns here, that is to say, the bourgeois say that I am branded 
by the devil. “And now I shall have to say that there are no horns,” 
said Vanderlip. We parted very amiably. I expressed the hope that 
on the basis of friendly relations between the two states, not only 
would the concession be concluded, but mutual economic assist- 
ance would develop normally. All in this sort of tone. Then the 
telegrams were sent flying with stories of Vanderlip, who had ar- 
rived from abroad. Vanderlip compared Lenin with Washington 
and Lincoln. Vanderlip asked for my autographed portrait. I 
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declined, because when you give a pewtrait you write “To Comrade 
So-and-so,” and one could not write “To Comrade Vanderlip.” 
Yet these were the kind of telegrams that arrived; whence it is 
clear that this whole affair played a certain part in imperialist 
policy. Harding—the man who has been elected President, but 
who will take office only next March—-when the news of the Van- 
derlip concessions came out, issued an official denial, stating, “I 
know nothing, I have no relations with the Bolsheviks and have 
heard nothing about any concessions.” This was during the elec- 
tions, and, for all you know, to confess during elections that you 
have business with the Bolsheviks may cost you votes. 

This whole deal means deflecting the imperialist forces from 
us—while the imperialists are sitting and sighing and waiting for 
an opportune moment to strangle the Bolsheviks, we are deferring 
that moment. When Japan launched into the Korean venture, the 
Japanese said to the Americans: “Of course, we can beat the Bol- 
sheviks, but what will you give us for it? China? We shall take her 
in any case, whereas here we have to go ten thousand versts to beat 
the Bolsheviks, with the Americans in our rear. No, that is not 
the way to conduct politics.” Even at that time the Japanese could 
have beaten us in a few weeks had there been a double-track rail- 
road and had America supplied transport facilities. What saved 
us was that while Japan was gobbling up China she could not move 
westward, through all Siberia, with America in her rear, and she 
did not want to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for America. 

What would have saved us still more would have been a war 
between the imperialist powers. If we are obliged to tolerate such 
scoundrels as the capitalist thieves, each of whom is preparing to 
plunge a knife into us, it is our direct duty to make them turn 
their knives against each other. When thieves fall out, honest men 
come into their own. The gain is of a different kind—a purely 
political gain. Even if this concession does not come off, the pro- 
ject for the concession alone will result in an economic gain: it 
will give us part of its products. If the Americans began to receive 


a part of the products, it would be advantageous to us. There are — 


such quantities of oil and ore in Kamchatka that we are obviously 
not in a position to work them. 
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I have pointed to one imperialist antagonism, one which it is 
our duty to take advantage of, the antagonism between Japan and 
America. There is another antagonism, the antagonism between 
America and the rest of the capitalist world. Nearly the whole of 
the capitalist world of “victors” emerged from the war with tre- 
mendous gains. America is strong, everybody is now in debt to her, 
everything depends on her, she is being more and more hated, she 
is robbing everybody, and she is robbing them in a very original 
way. She has no colonies. England emerged from the war with 
vast colonies. So did France. England offered America a mandate 
—that is the language they use nowadays—over one of the colonies 
she had seized, but America refused. Evidently American mer- 
chants reason somewhat differently. They saw that war plays a 
definite part both as regards the resulting ruin and as regards the 
temper of the workers, and they came to the conclusion that there 
was no advantage in accepting a mandate. But, naturally, they will 
njot permit this colony to be used by other states. All bourgeois 
literature testifies to a growing hatred of America, while in America 
there is a growing demand for an agreement with Russia. America 
had a treaty with Kolchak providing for recognising and support- 
ing Kolchak, but here they have already come to grief once, and all 
they got for their pains were losses and disgrace. Thus we have be- 
fore us the greatest state in the world, which in 1923 will have a 
navy stronger than the British navy, but a state which is encounter- 
ing the growing enmity of the other capitalist countries. We must 
take this trend of circumstances into account, America cannot come 
to terms with Europe—that is a fact proved by history. Nowhere has 
the Versailles Treaty been described so well as in the book by 
Keynes, the British representative at Versailles.* In this book he 
scoffs at Wilson and the part he played in the Versailles Treaty. At 
Versailles, Wilson proved to be an utter simpleton, with whom 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George played as with a pawn. Thus every- 
thing goes to show that America cannot come to terms with the other 
countries because they are separated by a profound economic rift, 
because America is richer than the others. 

We shall therefore examine all questions relating to concessions 

from this standpoint. America is inevitably in a state of antagon- 
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ism with the colonics, and if she attempts to go deeper she will 
help us tenfold. The colonies are seething with indignation, and 
when you touch them, whether you like it or not, whether you are 
rich or not—and the richer the better—you will help us, and 
Messieurs the Vanderlips will be sent flying. That is why this rift 
is the main consideration for us. 

And the third rift is between the Entente and Germany. Ger- 
many has been vanquished, crushed by the Versailles Treaty, but 
she possesses vast economic potentialities. Germany is the second 
country in the world in degree of economic development, if Amer- 
ica is taken as the first. The experts even say that as far as the 
electrical industry is concerned she is superior to America, and you 
know that the electrical industry is of tremendous importance. 
In respect to the extent of application of electricity, America is 
superior, but in technical perfection Germany is superior. And on 
such a country has been imposed the Versailles Treaty, a treaty 
under which she cannot possibly live. Germany is one of the most 
powerful and advanced of capitalist countries. She cannot tolerate 
the Versailles Treaty. And Germany is obliged to seek for an ally 
against world imperialism, for, although she is herself imperialist, 
she has been suppressed. 

These, then, are the three tangles that are hopelessly muddling 
the whole game of the imperialists. That is the whole crux of the 
matter. And that is why from the political point of view we must 
with all our heart—or, better, without a heart, but calculatingly— 
favour concessions. 

I now pass to economics. When we touched on Germany we were 
touching on economics. Germany cannot exist economically now 
after the Peace of Versailles; and not Germany alone, but all the 
defeated countries, like Austria-Hungary in her former dimensions; 
although part of her has fallen to the victorious states, she cannot 
exist under the Versailles Treaty. In Central Europe this forms 
a vast union, possessing enormous economic and technical might. 
From the economic standpoint they are all needed for the restor- 
ation of the world economy. If you carefully read the decree on 
concessions of November 23 again and again, you will see that 
we stress the significance of the world economy, and we do so 
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: Pe atienally. This is anidoubtedly a correct standpoint. In order 
_ to restore world economy, Russian raw materials must be utilised. 
You cannot get along without utilising them—that is economically 
true. This is admitted by the purest bourgeois who studies economy 
and who regards things from a purely bourgeois point of view. 
_ This is admitted by Keynes, who wrote the book The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, and by Vanderlip, who has travelled 
all over Europe as a financial magnate; for the reason that there 
has proved to be very little raw materials available in the world, 
they having been dissipated in the war. He says they must rely on 
Russia. And Russia now comes forward and declares to the world: 
We undertake to restore international economy—here is our plan. 
This is economically correct. During this period the Soviet power 
has grown stronger; and not only has it grown stronger, but it 
comes forward with a plan for the restoration of the whole world 
economy. The rehabilitation of international economy with a plan 
of electrification rests on a scientifically correct basis. With our 
plan we shall most certainly attract the sympathy not only of the 
workers but also of sensible capitalists, irrespective of the fact 
that for them we are “these terrible Bolshevik terrorists,” and so 
forth. Our economic plan is therefore a correct one, and when 
_ they read this plan, the whole petty-bourgeois democracy will 
waver to our side; for the imperialists have already fallen out 
among themselves, while here a plan is being put forward to 
which the engineers and the economists can have nothing to object. 
We are passing to the realm of economy and are proposing a positive 
constructive programme to the whole world. 

We are transferring the question to the anti-capitalist plane. We 
come forward and say that we are undertaking to construct the 
whole world on rational economic lines, and there can be no doubt 
that this is correct. There can be no doubt that if we set about the 
work in the proper way, with modern machines, the whole world 
economy can immediately be restored with the help of science. 

It is a kind of production propaganda we are carrying on when 
we say to the bosses: “You capitalist gentlemen are useless: while 
you are going to rack and ruin, we are building in our own way; 
is it not therefore time, gentlemen, to come to terms with us?” To 
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which all the capitalists of the world will have to reply, although 
grudgingly: “Yes, perhaps it is-time, let us sign a trade agreement.” 

The British have already drawn up one draft and sent it to us. 
It is being discussed, and a new period is setting in. They have 
arrived at an impasse in the war, and must now fight in the econ- 
omic field. To us this is quite natural. We never dreamt that, 
after we had fought, peace would come and the capitalist lion 
would lie down with the socialist lamb. No. The fact that you have 
to fight us in the economic field is tremendous progress. We have 
submitted to you a world programme which treats concessions 
from the point of view of the world economy. This is economically 
indisputable. It cannot be refuted by a single engineer or a single 
agronomist dealing with the question of national economy. And 
many capitalists say that without Russia there cannot be a stable — 
system of capitalist states. But we are coming forward with such 
a programme as builders of world economy on another plan. 
This is of tremendous propaganda value. Even if they do not con- 
clude a single concession—I regard that as quite possible—even 
if all that comes of this talk of concessions will be a certain 
number of Party meetings and decrees, but not a single concession, 
nevertheless we have already gained something. Apart from the 
fact that we have put forward a plan for the building of economy, 
we are winning over all the states that have been ruined by the 
war. At the congress of the Third, Communist International I said 
that the whole world is divided into oppressed nations and 
dominant nations.1 The oppressed nations constitute not less than 
seventy per cent of the population of the earth. The Peace of Ver- 
sailles has added to them another hundred or hundred and fifty 
million people. . 

We are indeed coming forward now not only as the represen- 
tatives of the proletarians of all countries, but also as the repre- 
sentatives of the oppressed peoples. A journal of the Communist 
International recently appeared entitled The Peoples of the East.* 
The Communist International has issued the following slogan for 
the peoples of the East: “Proletarians of the world and the op- 


1See “Report on the International Situation and the Principal Tasks of 
the Communist International,” Selected Works, Vol. X.—Ed. 
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pressed peoples, unite!” Certain comrades asked: “When did the 
Executive Committee give orders to change slogans?” I indeed do 
not remember it. Of course, from the standpoint of The Communist 
Manifesto this is wrong, but The Communist Manifesto was writ- 
ten in entirely different conditions, whereas from the point of 
view of present-day politics this is correct. Relations have become 
tense. The whole of Germany is seething; the whole of Asia is 
seething. You have read how the revolutionary movement is devel- 
oping in India. In China there is a fierce hatred of the Japanese, 
and also of the Americans. In Germany there is a seething hatred 
of the Entente, which will be understood only if we examine the 
hatred of the German workers for their own capitalists. As a result, 
_ they have made Russia the direct representative of the entire mass 
of the oppressed population of the earth; the peoples are being 
taught by the course of events to regard Russia as a centre of 
attraction. A Menshevik newspaper in Georgia recently wrote: 
“There are two forces in the world: the Entente and Soviet 
Russia.”* Who are the Mensheviks? They are people who keep 
their noses to the wind. When we were weak internationally, they 
cried, “Down with the Bolsheviks!” When we began to grow 
stronger, they cried, “We are neutral!” Now that we have beaten 
off the enemies, they say, “Yes, here are two forces.” 

In the decree on concessions we come forward in the name of 
all humanity with an economically irreproachable programme for 
the restoration of the economic forces of the world by utilising 
all raw materials, wherever they are to be found. It is important 
for us that there should not be starvation anywhere. You capital- 
ists cannot eliminate it, and we can. We come forward as the 
representatives of seventy per cent of the population of the earth. 
Whatever may come of the project, economically it is indisputable. 
The economic aspect of concessions is important irrespective of 
whether they will be concluded or not. 

As you see, I have been obliged to make a rather long introduc- 
tion and to demonstrate the advantages of concessions, Of course 
concessions are important to us also from the point of view of 
obtaining products. That is undoubtedly true, but the chief thing 
is political relations, By the time of the Congress of Soviets you 
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will receive a book of six hundred pages. This is the plan for the 
electrification of Russia. This plan has been thought out by the 
best agronomists and engineers. We cannot expedite its realisation © 
without the help of foreign capital and means of production. But 
to obtain assistance we must pay for it. So far we have been fight- © 
ing the capitalists, and they said that they would either crush us 
or they would compel us to pay two hundred billions.* But they 
are not in a position to strangle us, and we shall not pay the — 
debts. For the present, we are enjoying a certain respite. As long 
as we are in need of economic assistance we are willing to pay 
you—that is the way we are putting the question, and any other 
way would be economically groundless. Russia is in a state of 
industria! disruption, and she is ten times or more worse off than 
before the war. Had we been told three years ago that we would 
be fighting the whole capitalist world for three years, we would 
not have believed it. Now we shall be told that to restore things 
economically, with only one-tenth of the pre-war national wealth, 
is a still more difficult task. And indeed it is more difficult than 
fighting. We could fight with the help of the enthusiasm of the 
working class masses and the peasants, who were defending them- 
selves against the landlords. Now we are not defending ourselves 
against the landlords; now it is a question of restoring economy 
under conditions to which the peasants are not accustomed. [ere 
the victory lies not in enthusiasm, dash, self-sacrifice, but in day- 
to-day, tedious, petty, workaday effort. This is undoubtedly a more 
difficult matter. Where are we to procure the means of production 
we need? In order to enlist the Americans, we must pay them: 
they are businessmen. And what are we to pay them with? Gold? 
But we cannot throw gold about. We cannot give raw materials, 
because we have not yet fed all our own people. When the question 
arises in the Council of People’s Commissars of giving 100,000 
poods of grain to the Italians, the People’s Commissar of Food 
gets up and refuses. We are bargaining for every trainload of 
grain. Without grain we cannot develop foreign trade. What then 
shall we give? Rubbish? They have enough rubbish of their own. 
They say, let us trade in grain; but we cannot give grain. We are 
therefore solving the problem by means of concessions. 
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I pass to the next point. Concessions create new dangers. I shall 
mention what I said in the beginning of my speech, namely, that 
an outcry is going up from the rank and file, from the working 
class masses: “Don’t give way to the capitalists; they are clever, 
cunning.” It is pleasant to hear this, because one sees the growth 
of that vast mass who will fight the capitalists tooth and nail. In 
the articles of Comrade Stepanov, which he planned in a pedagog- 
ical way (first, set forth all the arguments against concessions, and 
then say that they must be accepted; but certain readers, before 
they get to the good part, may stop reading, convinced that con- 
cessions are unnecessary), there are some true ideas; but when 
he says that we must not give concessions to England because 
Lockhart will come here, I cannot agree. We coped with him at 
a time when the Cheka was only a growing institution, and not as 
substantial as it is now. And if after three years of war we are 
unable to catch spies, then all that can be said is that these are 
not the people to undertake to run the state. We are solving far 
more difficult problems. For instance, there are at present 300,000 
bourgeois in the Crimea. This is a source of future profiteering, 
espionage and every kind of assistance to the capitalists. But we 
are not afraid of them. We say that we shall take them, divide 
them up, subjugate them and digest them. 

To say after this that the foreigners, who will be attached to 
definite concessions, are dangerous to us, or that we shall not be 
able to keep watch over them, is ridiculous. Why, then, have gone 
to all the trouble? Why, then, have undertaken to run the state? 
The task here is purely one of organisation, and it is not worth 
dwelling long on it. 

But, of course, it would be a great mistake to think that con- 
cessions imply peace. Nothing of the kind. Concessions are nothing 
but a new form of war. Europe fought us, and now the war is mov- 
ing into a new plane. Formerly, the war was conducted in the field 
in which the imperialists were infinitely stronger, the military 
field. If you count the number of guns and machine-guns they 
have and the number we have, the number of soldiers their gov- 
ernments can mobilise and the number our government can 
mobilise, we undoubtedly ought to have been crushed in a fort- 
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night. Neverthelss, we held our own in this field, and we undertake | 
to continue the fight and are passing to an economic war. It is 
definitely stated that side by side with the concession land, the 
concession square of territory, there will be our square, and then 
again their square; we shall learn from them how to organise 
model enterprises by placing our own side by side with theirs. 
If we are incapable of doing that, it is not worth talking about 
anything. To procure the last word in technology in the matter of 
equipment at the present time is not an easy task, and we have to 
learn, learn it in practice; for this is not a thing to be got from 
schools, universities or courses; and that is why we are granting 
concessions on the chequerboard system: come and learn on the 
spot. 

Economically, we have a vast deal to gain from concessions. Of 
course, when settlements are created they will bring capitalist 
customs with them, they will demoralise the peasantry. But watch 
must be kept, we must put up our Communist influence in opposi- 
tion at every step. This also is a kind of war, the military rivalry 
of two methods, two formetions, two kinds of economy—com- 
munist and capitalist. We shall prove that we are the stronger. 
We are told: “Very good, you have held your own on the foreign 
front, you are beginning to build; well, build, and we shall see who 
will win. . . .” Of course, the task is a difficult one, but we said, 
and continue to say, that socialism has the power of example. Force 
is of avail in relation to those who want to restore their power. 
But that exhazsts the value of force, and after that only influence 
and example are of avail. We must demonstrate the importance 
of communism practically, by example. We have no machines, the 
war has impoverished us, the war has deprived Russia of her eco- 
nomic resources; yet we do not fear this rivalry, because it will be 
useful to us in all respects. 

This will also be a war in which not the slightest yielding is 
permissible. This war will be useful for us in all respects; and the 
transition from the old war to the new war will also be useful, 
not to mention the fact that there is a certain indirect guarantee of 
peace. At the meeting which was so badly reported in Pravda,* 
T said that we have just passed from war to peace, but that we 
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have not forgotten that war will again return. As long as capital- 
ism and socialism exist, we cannot live in peace: in the end, one 
or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung either 
over the Soviet Republic or over world capitalism. This is a respite 
in war. The capitalists will seek pretexts for fighting. If they accept 
the proposal and agree to concessions, it will be harder for them. 
On the one hand, we shall have the best conditions in the event of 
war; on the other hand, those who want to go to war will not 
agree to concessions. The existence of concessions is an economic 
and political argument against war. The states that might war on 
us will not-war on us if they take concessions. From the point of 
view of the danger of a collision between capitalism and Bolshe- 
vism, it must be said that concessions are a continuation of the 
war, but in a different sphere. Every step of the enemy will have 
to be watched. Every means of administration, surveillance, in- 
fluence and authority will be required. And this is war. We have 
fought a much bigger war, yet in this war we shall mobilise even 
larger numbers of the people than in that war. In this war literally 
everybody who toils will be mobilised; he will be told, and given 
to understand: “If capitalism does this or that, you workers and 
peasants who have overthrown the capitalists must do no less than 
they. Learn.” 

I am convinced that the Soviet power will overtake and outstrip 
the capitalists and that the gain will prove to be not merely a 
purely economic gain. We shall obtain science, training; no school, 
no university is worth anything without practical ability. You will 
see from the map appended to the pamphlet which will be shown 
by Comrade Milyutin that we are granting concessions principally 
in the border regions.* In European Russia there are 70,000,000 
dessiatins of Northern forest. About 17,000,000 dessiatins are set 
aside. for concessions. Our Jumber enterprises are mapped out 
chequerboard fashion: forests in Western Siberia, in the Far North. 
We can lose nothing. The principal enterprises are in Western 
Siberia, the wealth of which is immeasurable. We cannot develop 
one-hundredth part of them in ten years. But with the help of foreign 
capitalists, by letting them have one mine, we shall he able to work 
our own mines. In granting concessions we select the locations. 
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How are the concessions to be organised from the point of view 
of surveillance? We shall not leave the influence to our masses, 
the peasants, because they will be demoralised. The peasant, as a 
small master, tends by his very nature to free trade, while we 
regard it as criminal. This is a matter for a state struggle. We are 
suffering from a tremendous crop failure, lack of fodder and loss 
of livestock, yet at the same time vast areas of land remain un- 
cultivated. In a few days a decree will be issued declaring that 
every effort must be made to obtain the largest possible sowing of 
crops and the greatest possible improvement of agriculture.! 

Further, we have a million dessiatins of virgin soil, which we 
cannot break because we have not enough working animals and 
the necessary implements, whereas with tractors this land can be 
ploughed to any depth. It is therefore profitable for us to let this 
land on lease. If we give up even half, even three-quarters of the 
products, we shall be the gainers. This is the policy which directs 
our actions, and I can say that not only economic considerations, 
and the position of world economy, but also profound political con- 
siderations must underlie our actions. Any other approach to the 
matter would be shortsighted. If the question is one of the economic 
advantage or disadvantage of concessions, the economic advantage 
is beyond dispute. Without concessions we shall not be able to carry 
out our programme and the electrification of the country; without 
them, it will be impossible to restore our economy in ten years, — 
and when we restore it we shall be invincible against capital. Con- 
cessions do not mean peace with capitalism, but war on a new 
plane. The war of guns and tanks is replaced by economic war. 
True, it too harbours new difficulties and new dangers, But I am 
certain that we shall overcome them. I am convinced that if the 
question of concessions is put in this way, we shall easily be able 
to convince the vast majority of the Party comrades; and that 
instinctive fear of which I have spoken is a useful and healthy 
fear, which we shall convert into a motive force that will secure 
us more rapid victory in the impending economic war. 


1 See note to p. 263.*—Ed. 
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A PAINFUL impression is created by the articles and talk on this 
subject. Just glance at the articles by L. Kritzman in Ekonomi- 
cheskaya Zhizn (I—December 14, 1920; Ii—December 23; II— 
February 9; IV—February 16; V—February 20). Empty prat- 
ing. Mere literature. A refusal to reckon with what has been created 
in this field of a businesslike nature and to study it. Reflections— 
in five long articles!—on how the study must be approached, in- 
stead of a study of data and facts. 

Take the theses of Milyutin (Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, Feb- 
ruary 19) and Larin (Lkonomicheskaya Zhizn, February 20), 
listen to the speeches of “responsible” comrades. The same funda- 
mental defects as are revealed by Kritzman. Tedious scholasticism, 
even going to the length of talking about the law of concatenation, 
and so on; scholasticism, sometimes literary and sometimes bu- 
reaucratic, but no real work. 

Worse still. A haughty bureaucratic indifference to the real 
work which has already been done and which must be continued. 
Again and again, we have a most banal “production of theses,” 
or a pure fabrication of slogans and projects, instead of a careful 
and attentive study of our own practical experience. 

The only serious work in the matter of a single economic plan 
is A Plan for the Electrification of the R.S.F.S.R., the report of 
the “Goelro” (the State Commission for the Electrification of Rus- 
sia) to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, published in December 
1920 and distributed at the Eighth Congress. This book sets forth 
a single economic plan, drawn up—of course, only by way of a 
first approximation—by the best scientists in our republic at the 
order of its supreme bodies. And the fight against the ignorant 
conceit of the bigwigs, the intellectual conceit of the Communist 
journalists, must be begun with a very modest matter, a simnla 
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account of the history of this book, its contents and its signific- 
ance. 

February 2-7, 1920, i.e., more than a year ago, a session of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee was held which ad- 
opted a resolution on electrification. In this resolution we read: 


“Side by side with the immediate, essential, unpostponable and urgent tasks 
in the regulation of transport, the elimination of the fuel and food crises, the 
combating of epidemics and the organisation of disciplined armies of labour, 
it has for the first time become possible for Soviet Russia to proceed to more 
systematic economic construction, to the scientific elaboration and the con- 
sistent realisation of a state plan for the whole national economy. Bearing in 
mind the prime importance of electrification .. . realising the significance of 
electrification for industry, agriculture and transport .. . etc., etc.... the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee resolves to instruct the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy, together with the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 


culture, to draw up a project for the construction of a system of electric 


power stations. .. .” 


Is that not clear? “The scientific elaboration of a state plan for - 
the whole national economy”—can one fail to understand these 
words, this decision of our highest government authority? If the 
journalists and bigwigs who parade their communism before the 
“experts” are not acquainted with this decision, one can only 
remind them that ignorance (of our laws) is no excuse. 

In pursuance of the decision of the All-Russian Central Exec- 
utive Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, on February 21, 1920, endorsed the formation of an 
Electrification Commission attached to the Department of Electri- 
city, and later the Council of Defence endorsed the statutes of the 
“Goelro,” the determination and endorsement of the composition 
of which were entrusted to the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy in agreement with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture. 
By April 24, 1920, the “Goelro” had already issued the first 
number of its Bulletin, containing a detailed programme of work 
and enumerating the responsible persons, scientists, engineers, 
agronomists and statisticians who form part of the various sub- 
commissions, who are in charge of the work in the various dis- 
tricts and who have taken upon themselves various, precisely de- 
fined, duties. The mere enumeration of these various works, and of 
the persons who have undertaken to perform them, fills ten printed 
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pages of the first number of the Bulletin. All the best forces known 
to the Supreme Council of National Economy and the People’s. 
Commissariat of Agriculture, and also to the People’s Commissariat. 
of Ways of Communication, have been enlisted in this work. 

The result of the work of the “Goelro” is the comprehensive: 
and excellent scientific work above mentioned. More than 180 ex- 
perts contributed to it. The list of works they submitted to the 
“Goelro” contains over two hundred titles. We have, firstly, a 
summary of these works (the first part of the book mentioned, 
consisting of more than 200 pages): a) elecirification and a 
plan for the state economy; then b) fuel supply (with a detailed 
“fuel budget” of the R.S.F.S.R. covering the next decade, and 
containing a calculation of the number of workers required) ; 
c) water power; d) agriculture; e) transport, and f) industry. 

The plan is designed approximately for a period of ten years 
and indicates the number of workers and the amount of power 
(in thousands of horse power). Of course, this plan is only ap- 
- proximate, preliminary, rough, and contains mistakes, it is a plan 
“by way of a first approximation,” but it is a genuinely scientific 
plan. We have the precise calculations of the experts on all the 
principal questions. We have their calculations for every branch 
of industry. We have—one small example—a calculation of the 
production of leather, footwear, at the rate of two pairs per 
person (300,000,000 pairs), and so forth. As a result, we have 
a material and financial (in gold rubles) balance sheet of electrifi- 
cation (about 370,000,000 working days, so many barrels of ce- 
ment, so many bricks, so many poods of iron, copper, etc., the 
power of turbogenerators, etc.). The balance sheet provides for 
an expansion (“at a very rough estimate’) of manufacturing 
industry in ten years by 80 per cent, and of the extracting indus- 
tries by 80-100 per cent. The deficit of the gold balance sheet 
(plus 11,000,000,000, minus. 17,000,000,000, net deficit about 
6,000,000,000) “may be covered by concessions and loans.” 

The locations of the first twenty steam and ten hydro-electric 
regional power stations are indicated, with a detailed description of 
the economic importance of each station. 

Following the general summary, we have in this same volume, 
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with a separate pagination, the work for each region: Northern, 
Central Industrial (these two are particularly good, precise, de- 
tailed and based on abundant scientific material), Southern, Volga, 
Urals, Caucasus (the Caucasus is taken as a whole on the assump- 
tion of an economic agreement being reached between the various 
republics), Western Siberia and Turkestan. For each region a 
calculation is given not only for the first of the electric power 
Stations. We then have what is called “Programme A of the 
‘Goelro,’” a plan for the most rational and economic utilisation 
of the existing electric power stations. Another small example: in 
relation to the Northern (Petrograd) Region, it is calculated that 
an amalgamation of the Petrograd power stations may result in 
an economy calculated in the following manner: as much as half 
the power (p. 69 of the report on the Northern Region) can be 
directed to the timber floating areas in the North—Murmansk, 


Archangel, etc. An increase in lumbering and the export of timber ~ 


may under these conditions provide “as much as half a billion 
. rubles in foreign exchange per annum in the immediate future.” - 

“The annual proceeds from Northern timber can in the next 
few years attain to the volume of our gold reserve” (loc. cit., p. 70) 
—that is, of course, if we are able to pass from talking about a 
plan to studying and applying the plan which has actually been 
drawn up by the scientists! 

It must also be said that on a number of questions (naturally, 
very, very far from all) we have the beginnings of a calendar 
programme, that is to say, not only a plan in general, but also a 
calculation for each year, from 1921 to 1930, of the number of 
power stations that can be put into operation and the extent to 
which existing power stations can be enlarged (again, of course, 
on the condition mentioned, one not easily realised with our intel- 
lectual literary and bigwig bureaucratic habits). 

In order to appreciate to the full the vastness and value of the 
work accomplished by the “Goelro,” let us take a glance at Ger- 
many. There a similar work has been performed by a certain 
scientist, Ballod.* He has drawn up a scientific plan for the social- 
ist reconstruction of the whole national economy of Germany. In 
capitalist Germany this plan hung fire, remained a piece of jour- 
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nalism, the work of an isolated individual. Ours was a commission 
given by the state, we mobilised hundreds of experts, and in ten 
months (of course, not in two months, as was originally indic- 
ated) we obtained a single economic plan, scientifically construc- 
ted. We are legitimately entitled to be proud of this work; only 
we must understand how to utilise this plan, and it is precisely 
the failure to understand this that we now have to combat. 
The resolution of the Eighth Congress of Soviets states: 


oe 


... the congress ... approves the work of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, etc., and particularly of the ‘Goelro,’ in drawing up a plan of 
electrification for Russia . . . rates this plan as the first step in a great econ- 
omic innovation, instructs the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, etc., 
to complete the elaboration of this plan and to endorse it, unconditionally 
doing so in the shortest possible time. . . . It gives instructions that all meas- 
ures shall be taken for the widest popularisation of this plan. . . . The study 
of this plan must be introduced in all educational institutions of the republic 
without exception,” etc. . 

Nothing is so strikingly characteristic of the maladies—bu- 
reaucratic and intellectual maladies—of our apparatus, especially 
the higher bodies, than the attitude towards this resolution to be 
observed in Moscow, the attempts to “interpret” it in a distorted 
way, even to the extent of rejecting it. The journalists are not 
popularising the plan that has been drawn up, but are writing 
theses and indulging in empty arguments as to how to proceed to 
draw up a plan! The bigwigs, in a purely bureaucratic way, 
stress the necessity of “endorsing” the plan, by which they mean 
not the assignment of concrete tasks (to build this and that at such 
and such a time, to purchase this and that abroad, and so on), but 
something absolutely muddleheaded, such as the drawing up of a 
new plan! The lack of understanding of the matter is monstrous. 
We hear talk like this: part at least of the old must first be restored 
before we proceed to build anything new;—electrification looks 
like electrofiction; why not gasification?--there are bourgeois 
experts on the “Goelro,” very few Communists;—the “Goelro” 
should produce cadres of experts and not a general planning com- 
mission,* and so forth. 

It is this confusion of opinion that is dangerous, for it in- 
dicates an inability to work, the predominance of an intellectual 
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and bureaucratic conceit in place of real work. These jibes about 
the fantastic character of the plan, these inquiries about gasification, 
betray the conceit that comes of ignorance. Frivolously to correct the 
work of hundreds of the best experts, to crack banal jokes, conceit- 
edly to parade one’s right “not to endorse” —is this not a disgrace? 

After all, we must learn to value science and reject the “Com- 
munist” conceit of dilletantes and bureaucrats, we must learn to 
work systematically, drawing the lessons from our own practical 
experience. 

Of course, by their very nature, “plans” are things that can be 
talked and argued about endlessly. But it is stupid to indulge in 
general animadversions and disputes about the “principles” (of 
constructing a plan) when the thing is to set to work to study the 
given, the only scientific plan and to amend it on the basis of the 
indications given by practical experience and by a more detailed 
study. Of course, the bigwig and bigwigs will always retain the 
right “to endorse” and “not to endorse.” If this right is understood 
sensibly and if the decision of the Eighth Congress regarding the 
endorsement of the plan it has approved and has instructed to have 
popularised as widely as possible is understood sensibly, endorse- 
ment must be taken to mean placing a series of orders and giving 
a series of instructions: to purchase this and that at such and such 
a time in such and such a place, to begin to build this and that, 
to collect and transport such and such material, and so forth. If, 
however, it is interpreted in a bureaucratic way, “endorsing” means 
the caprice of the bigwigs, red tape, playing with verification com- 
missions, in a word, the murder of real work by sheer bureaucracy. 

Let us examine the matter from yet another aspect. It is par- 
ticularly necessary that the scientific plan of electrification should 
be co-ordinated with the current practical plans and their actual 
realisation. This is, of course, absolutely incontestable. But how, 
precisely, are they to be co-ordinated? In order to know this, it is 
necessary that the economists, writers and statisticians should not 
prate about a plan in general, but should study in detail the fulfil- 
ment of our plans, the mistakes we commit in this practical work 
and the methods of correcting these mistakes. Unless this study is 
undertaken we shall be blind. If this study is undertaken, and 
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provided practical experience is studied, there remains, in addi- 
tion, only the very smal] matter of administrative technique. We 
have planning commissions galore. For co-ordination, take two 
persons from the department in the charge of John Jones and one 
from the department in the charge of Paul Smith, or vice versa. 
Join them up with a sub-commission of the general planning com- 
mission. It is obvious that this is administrative technique and 
nothing more. Try this and that, choose the better course—why, 
it is too absurd to talk about. 

The fact of the matter is that our people are unable to put a 
thing on a proper footing and they replace real work by intellec- 
tual and bureaucratic scheme-hatching. We had, and we still have, 
current food and fuel plans. We have made obvious mistakes in 
both. There cannot be two opinions on this point. Instead of draw- 
ing up useless theses, a capable economist will sit down and study 
reports, figures and facts, will analyse our own practical experi- 
ence and say: There is a mistake here, there is a mistake there, it 
must be corrected in such and such a way. On the basis of such 
a study, a capable administrator will propose, or himself under- 
take, a shake-up of personnel, change the form of reports, re- 
organise the apparatus, and so forth. With us you will find 
neither the one nor the other businesslike and efficient approach to 
the single economic plan. 

And that is just the trouble—the question of the attitude of the 
Communist to the experts, of the administrator to the scientists 
and writers, is wrongly treated. In the question of the single 
economic plan, as in every other question, there are aspects—and 
new aspects may always arise—that demand the decision only of 
Communists, or that demand only administrative treatment. That 
is indisputable. But that is a naked abstraction. And just now it 
is the Communist writers and Communist administrators whose 
attitude to this question is wrong, for they have failed to under- 
stand that we must learn more from bourgeois experts and scien- 
tists and do less playing at administration. There is not, nor can 
there be, any single economic plan except the plan already drawn 
up by the “Goelro.” It must be amplified, further developed, cor- 
‘rected and applied to the facts of the situation on the basis of the 
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indications afforded by practical experience after it has been care- 
fully studied. The contrary opinion is only “pseudo-radical and 
in reality ignorant conceit,” to use the words of the Party pro- 
gramme. Ignorant conceit in a no less degree is the idea that any 
other general planning commission in the R.S.F.S.R. than the 
“Goelro” is possible, which, of course, does not preclude the pos- 
sible advantage of partial and businesslike improvements of its 
personnel. Only on this basis, only by continuing what has been 
begun, can we effect anything truly constructive, in the sense of 
improving the general plan of our national economy; otherwise it 
will be merely playing at administration, or, more simply, caprice. 
It is the duty of the Communists within the “Goelro” to do less 
bossing, or rather not to boss at all, but to observe an extremely 
cautious and tactful attitude to experts in science and technology 
(“in most cases they are inevitably imbued with a bourgeois out- 
look and bourgeois habits,” as the programme of the Russian Com- 
munist Party has it), learning from them and helping them to 
expand their outlook on the basis of the achievements and data of 
the particular science concerned, remembering that an engineer 
will come to accept communism not as the pre-revolutionary 
underground propagandist and writer came to accept it, but 
through the data of his science, that the agronomist will come to 
accept communism in his own way, the timber expert in his way, 
and so on. A Communist who has not proved his ability to co- 
ordinate and modestly direct the work of the experts, making a 
detailed study of the substance of the matter, is frequently harm- 
ful. We have a good many Communists like that, and I would give 
a dozen of them for a single bourgeois expert who has honestly 
studied his subject and is well-informed. 

Communists not on the “Goelro” can help in two ways in the 
matter of creating a single economic plan and putting it into 
effect. If they are economists, statisticians or writers, they must 
first study our own practical experience, and only on the basis of 
a detailed investigation of our own facts recommend corrections 
of mistakes or improvements of work. Investigation is a matter 
for the scientists, and since it has for a long time been a question 
with us not of general principles but of practical experience, here 
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again an “expert in science and technology,” even though bour- 
geois, is ten times more valuable to us than a conceited Communist 
who is prepared at any moment of the day or night to write 
“theses,” issue “slogans” and utter naked abstractions. More knowl- 
edge of the facts and less phrasemongering claiming to be based 
on communist principles! 

On the other hand, if a Communist is an administrator his first 
duty is to be on his guard against a passion for bossing, to be 
able first to take account of what science has already established, 
to ask first whether the facts have been verified, to see first that a 
study (in reports, in the press, at meetings, etc.) is made of where 
we have actually made a mistake, and only on this basis to set 
about correcting what has been done. Less of the methods of Tit 
Titych1 (“I can endorse or not endorse”) and more study of our 
practical mistakes. " 

It has long ago been noted that for the most part people’s 
shortcomings are bound up with their merits. Such are the short- 
comings of many of our leading Communists. For decades we have 
been working in a great cause, preaching the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie; we have been inculcating distrust of the bourgeois 
experts, exposing them, depriving them of power and crushing 
their resistance. It was a great cause, a cause of historic import- 
ance. But one has only to exaggerate ever so little, and the truth 
that there is only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
confirmed. We have convinced Russia, we have won Russia for the 
toilers from the exploiters, we have crushed the exploiters—we 
must learn to administer Russia. And to do that we must learn to be 
modest and to respect the efficient work of the “experts in science 
and technology”; to do that we must learn to analyse in an ef- 
ficient and Saxstal way our numerous practical mistakes and to 
correct them, gradually but persistently. Less intellectual and 
bureaucratic conceit, more study of what our practical experience, 
both in the centre and in the localities, is giving and of what 
science has already given us. 


February 1921 


1 Tit Titych—a merchant ridiculed in one of Ostrovsky’s comedies.—Ed. 
Eng. ed. 
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PART IV 


_ ‘THE PARTY PROGRAMME 
(1918-19) 


REPORT ON REVISING THE PROGRAMME AND NAME OF 
THE PARTY * 


Delivered at the Seventh Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks), March 8, 1918 


ComRADES, as you know, a fairly detailed discussion has developed 
in the Party since April 1917 on the question of changing the 
name of the Party, and it was therefore possible in the Central 
Committee at once to reach a decision which, it seems, will give 
rise to no great dispute, and, perhaps, hardly to any dispute at 
all. The Central Committee, namely, submits to you the proposal 
to change the name of our Party to the Russian Communist Party, 
in brackets—Bolsheviks. We all admit this addition to be neces- 
sary, because the word “Bolshevik” has acquired rights of citizen- 
ship not only in the political life of Russia, but in the whole 
foreign press which is following the main features of the develop- 
ment of events in Russia. The fact that the name “Social-Demo- 
cratic Party” is scientifically incorrect has also been explained in 
our press. When the workers created their own state they reached 
a situation in which the old conception of democracy—bourgeois 
democracy—proved to have been surpassed in the process of the 
development of our revolution. We arrived at a type of democracy 
which has never existed in Western Europe. It enjoyed rights only 
in the Paris Commune, and of the Paris Commune Engels said that 
the Commune was not a state in the proper sense of the word. In 
a word, inasmuch as the toiling masses themselves are undertaking 
the business of governing the state and creating an armed force in 
support of the given state system, a special apparatus of govern- 
ment disappears, a special apparatus for the exercise of state force 
disappears, and, consequently, we cannot advocate democracy in 
— its old form. 

On the other hand, when undertaking socialist reforms we 
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must clearly envisage the aim towards which these reforms are in 
the long run directed, namely, the creation of a communist society, 
which does not confine itself to expropriating the factories, mills, 
land and means of production, which does not confine itself to 
strict accounting and control of the production and distribution 
of products, but which proceeds to the realisation of the principle 
“from each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” That is why the name “Communist Party” is the only 
scientifically correct one. The objection that it might furnish 
grounds for confusing us with the anarchists was immediately 
rejected in the Central Committee, because the anarchists never 
call themselves Communists simply, but always with certain ad- 
ditions. As far as that is concerned, there are all kinds of variet- 
ies of Socialism; however, they do not lead to the Social-Democrats 
being confused with the social-reformists, the national socialists 
and similar parties. 

On the other hand, an important argument in favour of chang- 
ing the name of the Party is that to this day the old official Social- 
ist Parties in all the advanced countries of Europe have not rid 
themselves of the intoxication of social-chauvinism and _ social- 
patriotism, which led to the complete collapse of official European 
Socialism during the present war; with the result that hitherto 
nearly every official Socialist Party has been a real brake on the 
working class revolutionary Socialist movement, a real obstacle 
to that movement. And our Party, the sympathy for which on 
the part of the masses of the toilers of all countries is at the 
present time undoubtedly very great, is obliged to come forward 
with as determined, sharp, clear and unambiguous a statement as 
possible to the effect that it is breaking its contacts with this old 
official Socialism. And changing the name of the Party will be 
the method best calculated to achieve this end. 

Further, comrades, a more difficult question was the question 
of the theoretical part of the programme, its practical and polit- 
ical part. As regards the theoretical part of the programme, we 
have certain materials: symposiums on the revision of the Party 
programme have been published in Moscow and Petrograd; * in 
two of the chief theoretical organs of our Party, Prosveshchenie, 
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published in Petrograd, and Spartak, published in Moscow,* 
articles have been printed arguing in favour of one or another 
trendtin the amendment of the theoretical part of the programme 
of our Party. As far as that is concerned, a certain amount of 
material exists. Two principal points of view have manifested 
themselves, which, in my opinion, do not differ in principle, at 
least radically. One point of view, which I advocated, is that there 
are no grounds for discarding the old theoretical part of our 
programme, and that this would even be wrong. All that is re- 
quired is to supplement it by a description of imperialism as 
the highest stage in the development of capitalism, and then by 
a description of the era of socialist revolution, based on the 
fact that this era of socialist revolution has begun. Whatever 
may be the fate of our revolution, of our detachment of the 
international proletarian army, whatever may be the subsequent 
vicissitudes of the revolution, at any rate, the objective situation 
of the imperialist countries which have become involved in this 
war, and which have reduced the most advanced countries to a 
state of starvation, impoverishment and retrogression, is objec- 
tively hopeless. And here we must mention what Frederick Engels 
said thirty years ago, in 1887, when describing the probable 
prospects of a European war.! He spoke of how crowns in Europe 
would be rolling in the dust by the dozen with nobody desirous 
of picking them up; he described the incredible disruption which 
would be the fate of the European countries, and stated that 
there could be only one final result to the horrors of a European 
war, which he expressed as follows: “Hither the victory of the 
working class or the creation of conditions which will render 
victory possible and essential.” On this subject Engels expressed 
himself with extreme precision and caution. In contradistinction 
to the people who distort Marxism, who advocate their belated 
and false reasoning to the effect that there can be no socialism 
on the basis of disruption, Engels very well understood that not 
only does every war, even in a most advanced society, cause dis- 
-Tuption, retrogression, torments and misfortune for the masses, 


1See note to p. 106.**—Ed. 
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who become stifled in blood, and that it is impossible to guar- 
antee that it will lead to the victory of socialism, but, he said, it 
would be “either the victory of the working class or the creation 
of conditions which will render victory possible and essential,” 
that is to say that here, consequently, a series of difficult transi- 
tional stages are also possible under the circumstances of a tre- 
mendous destruction of culture and productive forces, but that 
the result can only be the rise of the vanguard of the toiling 
masses, the working class, and a transition to a situation in which 
it will take the power into its hands in order to create a socialist 
society. For, however great may be the destruction of culture, it 
cannot be stricken out of historical life; it will be difficult to 
make good, but no amount of destruction can result in this culture 
disappearing entirely. In one part or another, in one material 
residue or another, this culture is indestructible; the only diffi- 
culty will be to restore it. And so, this is one point of view, the 
view which favours retaining the old programme, supplementing 
it by a description of imperialism and the beginning of he 
social revolution. 

I expressed this point of view in the draft programme, which 
I had printed.* Another draft was printed by Comrade Sokol- 
nikov in the Moscow symposium. Another point of view was 
expressed in our conversations, and in particular by Comrade 
Bukharin in the press and by Comrade V. Smirnov in the Moscow 
symposium. This point of view was that the old theoretical part 
of the programme must either be completely deleted, or almost 
entirely eliminated and replaced by a new part describing not the 
history of the development of commodity production and capital- 
ism, which our programme gave, but the modern stage of the 
highest development of capitalism—imperialism—and the direct 
transition to the era of the social revolution. I do not think that 
these two points of view differ radically and in principle, but I 
will defend my own point of view. I think it is theoretically 
wrong to strike out the old programme, which describes the devel- 
opment from commodity production to capitalism. There is nothing 
incorrect in it. That is the way it happened, and that is the way it is 
happening now, for commodity production gave birth to capital- 
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ism, and the latter led to imperialism. This is the general perspec- 
tive of world history, and the fundamentals of socialism should 
not be forgotten. Whatever the subsequent vicissitudes of the 
struggle may be, however many partial zigzags it may be neces- 
sary to overcome (and there will be very many of them—we see 
from experience what tremendous twists the history of the rev- 
olution is making, and so far only in our country; matters will 
be far more complex and proceed far more rapidly, the speed 
of development will be more furious, and the twists will be more 
complicated when the revolution becomes converted into a Euro- 
pean revolution), in order not to get lost in these zigzags and 
twists of history and to preserve the general perspective—in 
order to perceive the crimson thread that connects together 
the whole development of capitalism and the whole road to 
socialism, which, it is natural, seems to us to be straight and 
which we must picture as being straight, in order to see the be- 
ginning, the continuation and the end (in actual life it will never 
be straight, it will be incredibly complex)—in order not to get 
lost in these twists, in order not to get lost in the periods of re- 
treat, retirement or temporary defeat, or when history, or the 
enemy, throws us back—in my opinion the important and the 
only theoretically correct thing is not to cast out the old basic 
programme. For we here in Russia are now only in the first 
transitional stage from capitalism to socialism. History has not 
granted us those peaceful conditions which for a certain period 
were theoretically conceived of, and which would have been de- 
sirable for us and would have permitted us to pass through these 
transitional stages rapidly. We at once see how much difficulty has 
been caused by the civil war in Russia and how this civil war is 
becoming interwoven with a whole series of wars. Marxists have 
never forgotten that violence will be an inevitable accompaniment 
of the collapse of capitalism on its full scale and of the birth of a 
socialist society. And this violence will cover a historical period, 
a whole era of wars of the most varied kinds—imperialist wars, 
' civil wars within the country, the interweaving of the former with 
the latter, national wars, the emancipation of the nationalities 
crushed by the imperialists and by various combinations of im- 
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perialist powers which will inevitably form various alliances 
with each other in the era of vast state-capitalist and military 
trusts and syndicates. This is an era of tremendous collapses, of 
wholesale military decisions of a violent nature, of crises. It has 
already begun, we see it clearly—it is only the beginning. We 
therefore have no grounds for throwing out everything that 
relates to the description of commodity production in general, 
of capitalism in general. We have only just taken measures to 
throw off capitalism completely and to begin the transition to 
socialism. We do not and cannot know how many stages transi- 
tional to socialism there will be. This will depend on when the 
European socialist revolution begins on a real scale, on how easily, 
rapidly or slowly it copes with its enemies and emerges on to 
the highroad of social development. This we do not know, but 
the programme of a Marxist party must proceed from facts which 
have been established with absolute precision. Therein alone lies 
the strength of our programme, which has been confirmed through- 
out all the vicissitudes of the revolution. Marxists must base their 
programme on this foundation alone. We must proceed from facts 
which have been established with absolute precision, facts which 
show that the development of exchange and commodity production 
has become the dominating historical phenomenon, throughout the 
world has led to capitalism, and capitalism has passed into imperi- 
alism. This is an absolutely undeniable fact; this, first of all, must 
be recorded in the programme. That this imperialism is the begin- 
ning of the era of social revolution is also a fact, a fact obvious to us 
and one which we must clearly realise. In the sight of the whole 
world, recording this fact in our programme, we are raising the 
torch of social revolution not only in agitational speeches, but as a 
new programme, declaring to all the peoples of Western Europe: 
“This is what we have derived from the experience of capitalist de- 
velopment. This is what capitalism was, this is the way it passed to 
imperialism, and this is the era of social revolution which is be- 
ginning and in which chronologically the first role fell to our 
share.” We shall come forward and face all the civilised countries 
with this manifesto, which will not merely be an ardent appeal, 
but which will have an absolutely precise foundation, derived 
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from facts which are admitted by all Socialist Parties. All the 
clearer will be the contradiction between the tactics of these par- 
ties, which have now betrayed socialism, and those theoretical 
premises which we all share and which have come to form part 
of the body and soul of every class conscious worker: the develop- 
ment of capitalism and its transition to imperialism. On the eve 
of the imperialist wars, the congresses in Chemnitz and Basle * 
gave in their resolutions a description of imperialism, the con- 
tradiction between which and the present tactics of the social- 
traitors is outrageous. We must therefore repeat this fundamen- 
tal thing in order the more clearly to demonstrate to the toiling 
masses of Western Europe what it is their leaders are being ac- 
cused of. . rte 

This is the fundamental reason why I consider such a struc- 
ture of the programme to be the only correct one theoretically. 
To throw out the description of commodity production and cap- 
italism as though it were old rubbish is not a thing that follows 
from the historical nature of what has taken place; for we have 
not passed beyond the first stages of the transition from capital- 
ism to socialism, and our transition is being complicated by 
peculiarities existing in Russia which do not exist in the majority 
of civilised countries. Consequently, it is not only possible, but 
also inevitable, that these transitional stages will be different in 
Europe; and therefore to concentrate all attention on the specific- 
ally national transitional stages, which are essential for us but 
which may not be essential for Europe, would be theoretically in- 
correct. We must begin with the general basis of the development 
of commodity production, the transition to capitalism and the 
transformation of capitalism into imperialism. Thereby we shall 
be theoretically taking up and consolidating a position from 
which nobody who has not betrayed socialism can dislodge us. 
From this follows an equally inevitable conclusion: the era of 
social revolution is beginning. 

We do so while retaining the basis of undeniably established 
facts. ; 

Further, our task is to give a description of the Soviet type 
of state. I tried to expound the theoretical views on this question 
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in the book The State and Revolution.1 It seems to me that the _ 
Marxian view of the state was in the highest degree distorted by 
the dominant official Socialism of Western Europe, and this has 
been most strikingly corroborated by the experience of the Soviet 
revolution and the creation of the Soviets in Russia. In our Soy- 
iets there is still a great deal that is rough and unfinished; of 
that there can be no doubt, it is clear to everyone who examines 
their work. But what in the Soviets is important, what is historic- 
ally valuable, what represents a forward step in the world de- 
velopment of socialism is the fact that here a new type of state has 
been created. With the Paris Commune this was the case for a 
few weeks, in a single city, without people realising what they were 
doing. The Commune was not understood by those who created 
it; they created with the instinct of the masses aroused to genius, 
and not one of the factions of French Socialists realised what they 
were doing. We are in conditions in which, thanks to the fact 
that we have the benefit of the Paris Commune and the long 
development of German Social-Democracy, we can clearly see 
what we are doing in creating the Soviet power. In spite of all 
the roughness and lack of discipline which mark the Soviets, 
and which are a survival of the petty-bourgeois character of our 
country, in spite of all this, the masses of the people have created 
a new type of state. It is being practised not for weeks, but for 
months, not in one city, but in a vast country, among several 
nations. This type of Soviet government has proved its worth, 
since it has been transferred to a country so different in all re- 
spects as Finland, where there are no Soviets but where the type 
of government is also new and proletarian.* This is then a proof 
of what is theoretically indisputable, namely, that the Soviet 
power is a new type of state, in which there is no bureaucracy, no 
police, no standing army, and in which bourgeois democracy is 
replaced by a new democracy—a democracy which brings to the 
forefront the vanguard of the toiling masses, turning them into 
legislators, and executives, and a military guard, and which creates 
an apparatus capable of re-educating the masses. 


1 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VII.—Ed. 
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In Russia this has barely begun, and badly at that. If we 
realise what is bad in what we have begun, we shall overcome it, 
that is, if history give us the opportunity of labouring over Sov- 
iet government for any respectable length of time. It therefore 
seems to me that a description of the new type of state should 
occupy a prominent place in our programme. Unfortunately, we 
have now been obliged to work on the programme under the con- 
ditions which accompany the work of government, conditions of 
such incredible haste that we have not even been able to summon 
a meeting of our commission and to work out an official draft of 
the programme. What has been distributed to our comrades the 
delegates 1 is called only a rough draft, and everybody will see 
that clearly. In it a fairly large amount of space is devoted to the 
question of Soviet government, and it seems to me that here the 
international significance of our programme should make itself 
felt. It would be a great mistake, it seems to me, were we to con- 
fine the international significance of our revolution to appeals, 
slogans, demonstrations, manifestoes, and so on. That is not 
enough. We must show the European workers concretely what it 
is we have undertaken, how we have undertaken it, and how it 
is to be understood; that will impel them to the concrete question 
of how socialism is to be brought about. Here they must see and 
say: the Russians are setting about a good cause, and if they are 
setting about it badly, we shall do better. For this purpose we 
must give as much concrete material as possible and tell of the 
new thing we have attempted to create. In Soviet government we 
have a new type of state; let us endeavour to describe its aims and 
construction, let us endeavour to explain what it is in this new 
type of democracy, in which there is so much that is chaotic and 
absurd, that constitutes its living soul, namely, the transfer of 
power to the toilers, the elimination of exploitation and the ap- 
paratus of repression. The state is an apparatus of repression. The 

_ exploiters must be suppressed, but they cannot be suppressed by 
a police; they can be suppressed only by the masses themselves. 
The apparatus must be connected with the masses, must represent 


1 Pp, 329-34 in the present volume.—Ed. 
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the masses, as do the Soviets. They are much nearer the masses, 
they make it possible to keep close to the masses, they give greater 
opportunity of training these masses. We know very well that the 
Russian peasant is anxious to learn, but we want him to learn 
not from books but from his own experience. Soviet government 
is an apparatus, an apparatus through which the masses will im- 
mediately begin to learn how to administer the state and to or- 
ganise production on a national scale. 

That is a tremendously difficult task. But what is historically 
important is that we are setting about accomplishing it, and 
accomplishing it not only from the standpoint of our country 
alone, but by calling for the assistance of the European workers. 
We must give a concrete explanation of our programme precisely 
from this general point of view. That is why we consider that 
this is a continuation of the path of the Paris Commune. That 
is why we are convinced that, having adopted this path, the 
European workers will be able to help us. They are in a better 
position to do what we are doing, and the emphasis is being 
transferred from the formal point of view to concrete condi- 
tions. While in former times such a demand as the guarantee of 
the right of assembly was very important, our view regarding 
the right of assembly is that now nobody can interfere with 
assembly and that all the Soviet government must ensure is a 
place for assembly. The important thing for the bourgeoisie is 
the proclamation of high-sounding principles: “All citizens en- 
joy the right of assembly, but of assembly under the open sky— 
we shall not give you assembly halls.” Whereas we say: “Less 
talk and more business.” The palaces must be taken over—and 
not only the Taurida Palace, but many others—while about the 
right of assembly we say nothing. And this must be extended 
to all the other points of the democratic programme. We must 
ourselves act as judges. Every citizen to a man must act as a 
judge and participate in the government of the country. And | 
what is important to us is to enlist all the toilers to a man in 
the government of the state. That is a tremendously difficult 
task. But socialism cannot be introduced by a minority, a party. 
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It can be introduced by tens of millions of people when they 
have learnt how to do everything themselves. What we consider 
to our credit is that we are striving to assist the masses to set 
about this immediately themselves and not to study it from books 
and lectures, That is why, if we announce our aims concretely 
and clearly, we shall stimulate the European masses to discuss 
this question and to raise it practically. Perhaps what has to 
be done we are doing badly, but we are impelling the masses 
_ to do what they should do. If what our revolution is doing is not 
- fortuitous—and of that we are profoundly convinced—not the 
product of a decision of our Party, but an inevitable product 
of every revolution which Marx called a people’s revolution, 
that is, a revolution created by the masses of the people them- 
selves under their’ own slogans, by their own endeavours, and 
not by repeating the programme of the old bourgeois republic— 
if we put the matter in this way we shall achieve whai is most 
_ essential, And here we come to the question of whether the dif- 
ference between the maximum programme and the minimum 
programme should be eliminated.* Yes and no. I do not fear its 
being eliminated, because the point of view which still existed 
in the summer should not exist now. I said at that time, when 
we had not yet taken power, that it was “early”’—-now, when we 
have taken power and have tested it, it is not early.1 In place of 
the old programme, we must now write a new programme of 
_ Soviet government, not renouncing the use of bourgeois parlia- 
_ mMentarism in any way. To think that we shall not be thrown back 
is utopian. 
Historically, it cannot be denied that Russia has created a 
Soviet republic. We say that should we be thrown back we 
shall, without renouncing the use of bourgeois parliamentarism 
_ —if class, hostile forces drive us back to this old position—come 
to what has been won by experience: Soviet government, the 
_ Soviet type of state, a state of the type of the Paris Commune. This 
must find expression in the programme. In place of the mini- 
¥ 1 See the article “Towards the Revision of the Party SE rise Lenin, 
' Collected Works, Vol. XX1—Ed. é 
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mum programme, we shall introduce a programme of Soviet 
government. A description of the new type of state must occupy 
a prominent place in our programme, 

It is clear that we cannot work out a programme just now. 
We must work out its fundamental propositions and submit it 
to a commission, or to the Central Committee, in order that 
the fundamental theses should be worked out. Or even simpler: 
the work can be done on the basis of the resolution on the Brest- 
Litovsk conference, which has already produced theses.* On the 
basis of the experience of the Russian revolution, such a des- 
cription of Soviet government must be given and then prac- 
tical reforms proposed. It seems to me that it must be noted 
here in the historical part that the expropriation of the land 
and production has now begun. We are here setting the con- 
crete task of organising consumption, universalising the banks 
and converting them into a system of state organisations em- 
bracing the whole country, which will give us public book- 
keeping, accounting and control carried out by the population it- 
self and forming the basis of the subsequent steps towards so- 
cialism. I think that this part, the most difficult, should be for- 
mulated in the form of concrete demands of our Soviet govern- 
ment—what we at present want to do, what reforms we intend 
to carry out in the sphere of bank policy, in the matter of or- 
ganising the output of products, the organisation of exchange, 
accounting and control, the introduction of labour service, and 
so on. When it becomes possible, we shall add what steps, lit- 
tle steps and tiny steps, we have taken in this connection. Here 
it must be absolutely precise, clear and definite what it is we 
have begun and what still remains incomplete. We know very 
well that a vast part of what we have done has not been com- 
pleted. Without exaggerating in any way, speaking quite ob- 
jectively, without departing from the facts, we must state in 
the programme what actually exists and what we are prepar- 
ing to do. We shall present this ‘truth to the European prole- 
tariat and say that this must be done, so that they can say: the 
Russians are doing this and that badly, but we shall do better. 
And when the masses are carried away by this endeavour, the 
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socialist revolution will be invincible. The imperialist war, a 
thoroughly predatory war, is going on before our eyes. We 
must expose it, depict the war as a union of the imperialists 
against the Socialist movement. Such are the general considera- 
tions which I think it necessary to discuss with you, and on the 
basis of which I now make the jpractical proposal to exchange 
basic views on this question and then perhaps to work out a few 
fundamental theses, here and now, but if this should be con- 
sidered difficult, to forego this now and submit the question of 
the programme to the Central Committee, or to a special com- 
mission, which shall be instructed, on the basis of the existing 
materials and of the verbatim reports or detailed minutes of the 
congress, to draw up a programme, which must immediately 
change the name. Jt seems to me that we can do this at the pres- 
ent time, and I think that everybody will agree that, in view 
of the unprepared state of our programme as regards formula- 
tion in which events have found us, nothing else can be done 
at present. I am convinced that we shall be able to do it in a 
few weeks. There are in all the currents of our Party enough 
theoretically grounded people to give us a programme within a 
few weeks. It may, of course, contain many mistakes, apart from 
inaccuracies of formulation and style, because we have not 
months at our disposal, in order to sit down to perform this 
work in the calm atmosphere necessary for the work of formula- 
tion. 

We shall correct all these mistakes in the process of our work, 
with the complete assurance that we are giving the Soviet gov- 
ernment the opportunity of carrying out this programme. If we, 
at least, formulate precisely, without departing from reality, the 
fact that Soviet government is a new type of state, the form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that we have set democracy 
different tasks, that {we have translated the tasks of socialism 
_ from the general, abstract formula of “expropriating the ex- 
_ propriators” into such concrete formulas as the nationalisation 
of the banks and the land, this will indeed be an essential part 
of the programme. 

The agrarian question must be altered to the effect that we 
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are here witnessing the first signs of how the small peasant, who 
desires to take sides with the proletariat, who desires to help 
it in the socialist revolution, has, in spite of all his prejudices, 
in spite of all his old views, set himself the practical aim of 
accomplishing the transition to socialism. We do not impose 
this on other countries, but it is a fact. The peasant has shown 
by his deeds that he desires to help and is helping the proleta- 
riat, which has won power, to accomplish socialism. Those who 
ascribe to us the desire to introduce socialism forcibly have no 
grounds for doing so. We shall divide up the land justly, from 
the point of view primarily of the small farm. At the same 
time we are giving preference to communes and large workers’ 
artels. We are in favour of the monopolisation of trade in grain. 
We are in favour—so the peasant was told—of expropriating the 
banks and the factories. We are prepared to help the workers 
accomplish socialism. I think that the fundamental law on the 
socialisation of the land must be issued in all languages. This 
is being done—if it has not already been done. We shall state 
this idea concretely in the programme—we must express it 
theoretically without departing one step from the concrete estab- 
lished facts. In the West this will be carried cut in a different 
way. Perhaps we are making mistakes, but we hope that the pro- 
letariat of the West will correct them. And we turn to the Eu- 
ropean proletariat with the request to help us in our work. 

We can thus draw up our programme within a few weeks, 
and as to any mistakes we may make—life will repair them, 
we shall correct them ourselves. They will be a featherweight 
compared with the beneficial results which will follow. 


ON CHANGING THE NAME OF THE PARTY AND THE 
PARTY PROGRAMME 


Resolution Adopted by the Seventh Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks )1 


THE congress resolves henceforward to call our Party (the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party of the Bolsheviks) the 
Russian Communist Party, adding in brackets “Bolsheviks.” 

The congress resolves to alter the programme of our Party, 
revising the theoretical part or supplementing it by a description 
of imperialism and the era of international socialist revolution 
which has begun. 

Further, the change in the political part of our programme 
must consist of as precise and circumstantial a description as pos- 
sible of the new type of state, the Soviet Republic, as a form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and as a continuation of the 
conquests of the international workers’ revolution begun by the 
Paris Commune. The programme must state that our Party will 
not renounce the use even of bourgeois parliamentarism, should 
the course of the struggle cast us back for a certain time to that 
historical stage which has now been passed by our revolution. 
But in all cases and in all circumstances, the Party will fight for 
a Soviet republic, as the democratically highest type of state, 
as a form of dictatorship of the proletariat, and as a form of 
overthrowing the yoke of the exploiters and crushing their re- 
sistance. 

The economic part of our programme, including the agra- 
rian part and also the pedagogical and other parts, must be 
revised in the same spirit and in the same direction. Major em- 
phasis must be laid on a precise description of the economic and 


1See note to p. 311.*—Ed. 
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2. 


other reforms begun by our Soviet government and a concrete 
exposition of the immediate concrete tasks which the Soviet gov- 
ernment has set itself and which follow from the practical steps 
of expropriating the expropriators that we have already taken. 

The congress instructs a special commission to draw up, 
with as little delay as possible, on the basis of the indications 
given above, a programme for our Party and to endorse it as the 
programme of our Party. 


March 9, 1918 


PROPOSAL REGARDING THE REVISION OF THE 
PROGRAMME OF THE PARTY 


Made to the Seventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) March 8, 19181 


COMRADES, permit me to read the draft of a resolution for- 
mulating a somewhat different proposal, which, however, is in 
essence somewhat similar to that of which the previous speaker 
spoke. I should like to draw the attention of the congress to the 
following resolution. 

[ Reads. |* 

Comrades, this proposal is marked by the fact that I should 
like first to advocate my idea of expediting the publication of 
the programme and to instruct the Central Committee directly 
to publish it, or to instruct it to set up a special commission. 

The speed of development is so furious that the matter should 
not be deferred. With all the difficulties of the present time, we 
shall secure a programme which will contain many mistakes; 
but that is no great misfortune—the next congress will amend it. 
Although that will be very early for correcting the programme, 
events are moving so fast that if it is necessary to make any 
corrections in the programme, we shall make them. Our pro- 
gramme will now be constructed not so much on books as on 
practice, on the experience of the Soviet government. I therefore 
think that it would be in our interests to address ourselves to the 
international proletariat not with ardent appeals and exhortatorv 
meeting speeches, not with commands, but with a precise and 
concrete programme of our Party. No. matter if the programme 
be less satisfactory than the one we should have secured if it had 
" 1See note to p. 311.*—EFd. 

2 See pp. 325-26 in the present volume.—Ed, 
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been worked out by several commissions and endorsed by the 
congress. 

I should like to hope that we shall be able to adopt this re- 
solution unanimously, because I have avoided the difference to 
which Comrade Bukharin refers; I have formulated it in such a 
way as to leave the question open.* We may hope that if changes 
of too great a nature do not take place, we shall be in a position 
to secure a new programme which will serve as a precise docu- 
ment of the all-Russian Party, and there will not be that most 
unpleasant position in which I found myself when at the previous 
congress a Left Swede asked me: “And what is the programme 
of your Party—is it the same as that of the Mensheviks?” You 
should have seen how the Swede, who realised clearly how tre- 
mendously we have departed from the Mensheviks, opened his eyes. 
We cannot allow the continuance of this monstrous contradiction. 
I think that this will be of practical benefit to the international 
working class movement and that what we shall gain will un- 
doubtedly be more important than the fact that the programme 
will contain mistakes. 

That is why I propose to expedite this matter and do not fear 
the fact that the congress will have to correct it. 


ROUGH DRAFT OF A PROGRAMME 1 


TAKE my draft? as a basis (pamphlet, pp. 19 et seq.).* Leave 
the theoretical part, deleting the last paragraph of the first part 
(p. 22 in the pamphlet, from the words “Objective conditions” 
to the words “content of the socialist revolution,”** 7.e., delete 
five lines). 

In the following paragraph (p. 22), beginning with the words 
“The fulfilment of this task,” introduce the amendment referred 
to in the article “Towards the Revision of the Party Programme,” 
Prosveshchenie® (No. 1-2, September-October 1917), p. 93. 

In the same paragraph insert twice in place of “social-chauv- 
inism”: 

1) “opportunism, and social-chauvinism” ; 

2) “between opportunism and social-chauvinism, on the one 
hand, and the revolutionary internationalist struggle of the prole- 
tariat for the achievement of a socialist system, on the other.”*** 

Further,**** everything has to be altered approximately in 
the following way: 

The revolution of November 7 (October 25), 1917, in Russia 
accomplished the dictatorship of the proletariat supported by the 
poor peasantry or the semi-proletarians. 

This dictatorship confronts the Communist Party in Russia 
with the task of: 

Carrying to conclusion, completing, the expropriation of the 
landlords and the bourgeoisie and the transfer of all the factories, 
mills, railways, banks, fleet and other means of production and 
circulation to the possession of the Soviet Republic, which has 
already begun; 

1 See note to p. 311.*—Ed. 

2 The name of the Party simply: “Communist Party” (without the addition 


of “Russian”), and in brackets (Party of the Bolsheviks). 
3 See note to p. 313.*—Ed, 
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Utilising the alliance between the urban workers and the 
peasants, which has already led to the abolition of private prop- 
erty in land, and the law on the transitional form from small- 
peasant economy to socialism, which the present-day ideologists 
of the peasantry which came over to the side of the proletarians * 
call the socialisation of the land, for the purpose of a gradual 
but undeviating transition to the social cultivation of the land 
and to large-scale socialist agriculture; 

Consolidating and further developing the federative republic 
of the Soviets, as an immeasurably higher and more progressive 
form of democracy than bourgeois parliamentarism and as the 
only type of state which corresponds, on the basis of the experience 
of the Paris Commune of 1871 and the experience of the Rus- 
sian revolutions of 1905 and 1917-18, to the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, z.e., the period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; 

Taking full and comprehensive advantage of the torch of world 
socialist revolution ignited in Russia, in order, by paralysing the 
attempts of the imperialist bourgeois states to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Russia or to unite for a direct struggle and war 
against the Socialist Soviet Republic, to carry the revolution into 
the more advanced countries and into all countries generally. 


Ten THESES ON SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


The Consolidation and Development of Soviet Government 


The consolidation and development of Soviet government as 
a form—already tested by experience and advanced by the mass 
movement and the revolutionary struggle—of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and of the poor peasantry (semi-proletarians). 

The consolidation and development must consist in the ac- 
complishment (the widest, most general and systematic accom- 
plishment) of the tasks which historically fall to this form of 
state power, to this new type of state, namely: 

1) The union and organisation of the toiling and exploited 


1 Lenin is referring to the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries.—Ed. 
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masses oppressed by capitalism—and only of them, ie., only 
of the workers and poor peasants, the semi-proletarians—with 
the automatic exclusion of the exploiting classes and the wealthy 
representatives of the petty bourgeoisie. 

2) The union of the most energetic, active and class conscious 
part of the oppressed classes, their vanguard, which must traia 
the whole toiling population to a man for independent participa- 
tion in the administration of the state, not theoretically, but prac- 
tically. 

4) (3) The abolition of parliamentarism (as the separation 
of legislative from executive functions); the combination of 
legislative and executive state functions. The fusion of govern- 
ment with legislation. 

3) (4) Closer contact on the part of the whole apparatus of 
state power and of the state administration with the masses than 
_ was the case with earlier forms of democracy. 

5) The creation of an armed force of workers and peasants 
as little as possible divorced from the people (Soviets equal the 
armed workers and peasants). The organised arming of the people 
as one of the first steps to the complete arming of the whole 
people. 

6) A fuller democracy, as a result of less formality and 
greater ease of election and recall. 

7) Close (and direct) contact with the trades and the produc- 
ing economic units (elections by factory and by local peasant 
and handicraft district). Such close contact makes profound so- 
- cialist reforms possible. 

8) (Partly, if not entirely, forms part of the previous clause) 
—makes it possible to eliminate the bureaucracy, to get along 
without it; the beginning of the realisation of this possibility: 

9) Transfer of emphasis in’ questions of democracy from a 
formal recognition of the formal equality of the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat, of the poor and the rich, to the practical feasibil- 
ity of the toiling and exploited masses of the population enjoying 
_ freedom (democracy). 

10) The further development of the Soviet organisation of the 
state must consist in the fact that every member of a Soviet should 
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be obliged to perform some permanent duty in the government 
of the state, in addition to attending the meetings of the Soviet; 
and in the fact that the whole population to a man should be 
gradually brought both to .take part in Soviet organisation (on 
condition that they submit to the organisations of the toilers) 
and to serve in the government of the state. 


The accomplishment of these tasks demands: 


a) In the political sphere: to develop the Soviet Republic 

Advantages of the Soviets (Prosveshchenie, PP: 13- et ; [six 
points*] ; fi | ee 

The extension of the Soviet constitution, in the measure that 
the resistance of the exploiters ceases, to the whole population. 

A federation of nations as a transition to a conscious and closer 
unity of the toilers, who have learnt voluntarily to rise above 
national enmity; 

Ruthless suppression of the resistance of the exploiters is es- 
sential; the standards of “general” (i.e., bourgeois) democracy 
must be subordinated to this aim and must make way for it: 

“Liberties” and democracy noé for all, but for the toiling 
and exploited masses for the purpose of their emancipation from 
exploitation; ruthless suppression of the exploiters; 

Emphasis to be transferred from formal recognition of liber- 
ties (as was the case under bourgeois parliamentarism) to actually 
ensuring the enjoyment of liberties by the toilers and those who 
have overthrown the exploiters, e.g., from the recognition of 
freedom of assembly to the transfer of all the best halls and 
premises to the workers, from the recognition of freedom of the 
press to the transfer of the best printing establishments to the 
workers, etc. 

A brief enumeration of these “liberties” from the old mini- 
mum programme** .. , 

[The arming of the workers and disarming of the bourgeoisie. ] 

Transition through the Soviet state to the gradual destruction 
of the state by systematically enlisting an increasing number of 
citizens, and then all citizens to a@ man, in a direct and daily 
share of the burden of governing the state. 


ta 
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b) In the economic sphere: 

The socialist organisation of production on a national scale: 
administration by the workers’ organisations (trade unions, fac- 
tory committees, etc.) under the general guidance of the Soviet 
power, the only sovereign power. 

Also—transport and distribution (at first the state monopoly 
of “trade,” then the complete and final replacement of “trade” 
by planned and organised distribution through the trade unions 
of the trade and industrial employees, under the guidance of the 
Soviet government). 

—The compulsory union of the whole population in consu- 
mers and producers’ communes. 

While (temporarily) not abolishing money, nor prohibiting 
individual acts of sale and purchase by individual families, we 
must first of all make it legally compulsory for all such deals to 
be effected through the consumers’ and producers’ communes. 

—Immediately proceed to the complete realisation of univ- 
ersal labour service, extending it as cautiously and gradually as 
possible to the small peasants who work on their own farms with- 
out employing hired labour; 

The first measure, the first step towards universal labour serv- 
ice must be the introduction (compulsory introduction) of con- 


sumers’-workers’ (budget) books for all wealthy persons (i.e., 


persons with an income of over 500 rubles per month, owners of 
enterprises employing hired labour, families employing servants, 
and so on). 

Sale and purchase may also be permitted not through the com- 
mune of the person concerned (while on journeys, at the bazaars, 
etc.), but with the obligation to register such deals (if they ex- 
ceed a certain sum) in the consumers’-workers’ books. 

—Bank business to be entirely concentrated in the hands of 
the state, and the whole currency and trade turnover in the hands 
of the banks. The universal practice of bank accounts: gradual 
introduction of the compulsory obligation to maintain current ac- 
counts in the banks, first on the part of the largest, and then of 


all the enterprises of the country. Money must compulsorily be 
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kept in the banks and transfers of money made only through the 
banks. 

—The universal practice of accounting and control over the 
entire production and distribution of products, this accounting 
and control to be exercised at first by the workers’ organisations 
and then by the whole population to a man. 

—The organisation of competition between the various (all) 
consumers’ and producers’ communes of the country for the stea- 
dy improvement of organisation, discipline and productivity of 
labour, for the adoption of better technical methods, for economy 
of labour and products, for the gradual reduction of the working 
day to six hours and for the gradual equalisation of all wages 
and salaries in all professions and categories. 

—Undeviating and systematic measures for (the adoption of 
Massenspeisung!) the replacement of individual housekeeping 
of individual families by common catering for large groups of 
families. 

In the pedagogical sphere: the old points* plus. 

In the financial sphere: 

The replacement of indirect taxation by a progressive income 
and property tax and the contribution (of a definite part) of the 
revenues from state monopolies. In this connection, the assign- 
ment in kind of bread and other products to workers engaged in 
definite forms of socially necessary work on behalf of the state. 


INTERNATIONAL PoOLicy 


Support of the revolutionary movement of the socialist prole- 
tariat in the advanced countries in the first place. 

Propaganda. Agitation. Fraternisation. 

A ruthless struggle against opportunism and social-chauvinism. 

Support of the democratic and revolutionary movement in all 
countries in general, and particularly in the colonies and de- 
pendent countries. 

Emancipation of the colonies. Federation, as a transition to 
voluntary amalgamation. 


March 1918 


1 Public catering -——Ed. 
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Report Delivered at the Eighth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), March 19, 191914 


CoMRADES, according to the division of subjects ayreed on be- 
tween Comrade Bukharin and myself, there devolves on me the 
task of explaining the point of view of the commission on a 
number of concrete and most disputable points, or points which 
interest the Party most at the present time. 

I shall begin by dealing in brief with the points which Com- 
rade Bukharin touched on at the end of his report as points of 
dispute among us in the commission. The first relates to the 
manner of drawing up the preamble to the programme. In my 
opinion, Comrade Bukharin did not quite correctly set forth here 
the reason why the majority of the commission rejected all at- 
tempts to draw up the programme in such a way as to delete 
everything that dealt with the old capitalism. Comrade Bukharin 
spoke in such a way that he sometimes seemed to imply that the 
majority of the commission feared what might be said about this, 
feared that the majority of the commission would be accused of 
insufficient respect for the past. There can be no doubt that when 
the position of the majority of the commission is put in this way 
it seems very funny. But it is very far from the truth. The major- 
ity of the commission rejected these attempts because they would 
be wrong. They would not correspond to the real state of affairs. 
Pure imperialism, without the fundamental basis of capitalism, 
has never existed, nowhere exists, and never will exist. This is a 
wrong generalisation of everything that was said of the syndicates, 
cartels, trusts and finance capitalism, when finance capitalism was 
depicted as though it had none of the foundations of the old cap- 
italism under it. 


1See note to p. 311.*—Ed. 
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That is wrong. It would be particularly wrong for the era of 
the imperialist war and for the era following the imperialist war. 
Engels in his time, in one of his reflections on the future. war, 
wrote that it would involve more devastation than that which fol- 
lowed the Thirty Years’ War; that in a large degree mankind 
would be reduced to savagery, that our artificial apparatus of 
trade and industry would collapse. At the beginning of the war 
the social-traitors and opportunists boasted of the tenacity of 
capitalism and derided “the fanatics or semi-anarchists,” as they 
called us. “Look,” they said, “these predictions have not been 
fulfilled. Events have shown that they were true only of a very 
small number of countries and for a very short period of time!” 
And now, not only in Russia and not only in Germany, but even 
in the victorious countries, a gigantic collapse of modern capital- 
ism is setting in, so gigantic that it frequently removes this arti- 
ficial apparatus and gives birth to the old capitalism anew. 

When Comrade Bukharin stated that an attempt might be made 
to present an integral picture of the collapse of capitalism and 
imperialism, we objected to it in the commission, and I must 
object to it here. Just try it, and you will see that it cannot be 
done. Comrade Bukharin made one such attempt in the commis- 
sion, and himself rejected it. I am absolutely convinced that if 
anybody could do this, it is Comrade Bukharin, who has studied 


this question very extensively and thoroughly. I assert that such | 
an attempt cannot be successful, because the task is a false one. — 


We in Russia are now experiencing the consequences of the im- 
perialist war and the beginning of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. At the same time, in a number of the regions of Russia, 
cut off from each other more than formerly, we are frequently 
experiencing a regeneration of capitalism and the development 
of its early stage. That is something we cannot escape. If the 
programme were to be written in the way Comrade Bukharin want- 
ed, it would be a false programme. At the best, it would be a re- 
production of all the best that has been said of finance capitalism 
and imperialism, but it would not reproduce reality, precisely be- 
cause there is no such integrality in this reality. A programme 
made up of heterogeneous parts is inelegant (but that, of course, 
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is not important)—but any other programme would simply be 
incorrect. However unpleasant it may be, whatever it may lack 
in proportion, we shall be unable for a long time to escape this 
heterogeneity, this necessity of constructing from various mater- 
ials. When we do escape it, we shall create another programme. 
But then we shall already be living in a socialist society. It would 
be ridiculous to pretend that things will be then what they are 
now. et ane ey 

We are living at a time when a number of the most elementary 
and fundamental manifestations of capitalism have been revived. 
Take, for instance, the collapse of transport, which we are ex- 
periencing so well, or rather so badly, in our own case. Why, 
this same thing is taking place in other countries, even in the 
victor countries. And what does the collapse of transport mean 
under the imperialist system? A return to the most primitive forms 
of commodity production. We know very well what bag-traders 
are. This word, I think, has hitherto been unknown to foreigners. 
But what is the case now? Speak to the comrades who have ar- 
rived for the congress of the Third International. It appears that 
similar words are beginning to appear in both Germany and Switzer- 
land. And this is a category you cannot fit into any dictator- 
ship of the proletariat; you have to return to the very sources 
of capitalist society and commodity production. 

To escape from this sad reality by creating a smooth and in- 
tegral programme is to escape into something ethereal and super- 
mundane, to write a false programme. And it is by no means 
reverence for the past, as Comrade Bukharin politely hinted, 
which induced us here to insert passages from the old programme. 
What appeared to be implied was this: the programme in 1903 
was written with the participation of Lenin; the programme is 
undoubtedly a bad one; but since old people love to recall the 
past, in a new era a new programme has been drawn up which, out 
of reverence for the past, repeats the old programme. If it were 
so, such cranks ought to be laughed at. I assert that it is not so. 
The capitalism that was described in 1903 remains in force in 
1919 in the Soviet proletarian republic just because of the dis- 
integration of imperialism, because of its collapse. Capitalism of 
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this kind can be found, for instance, both in the Samara Guber- 
nia and in the Vyatka Gubernia, which are not very far from 
Moscow. In a period when civil war is rending the country, we 
shall not emerge from this situation, from this bag-trading, very 
soon. That is why any other structure of the programme would be 
incorrect. We must state what actually exists; the programme 
must contain what is absolutely irrefutable, what has been estab- 
lished in fact. Only then will it be a Marxist programme. 

Comrade Bukharin fully understands this. theoretically and 
says that the programme must be concrete. But it is one thing to 
understand and another to practise. Comrade Bukharin’s concrete- 
ness consists in a bookish exposition of finance capitalism. Actu- 
ally, we are observing heterogeneous phenomena. We observe in 
every agricultural gubernia free competition side by side with 
monopolised industry. Nowhere in the world has monopoly cap-, 
italism existed in a whole series of branches without free competi- 
tion, nor will it exist. To write of such a system is to write of a 
system which is divorced from reality and false. If Marx said of 
manufacture that it was a superstructure on mass small produc- 
tion, imperialism and finance capitalism are a superstructure on the 
old capitalism. If its summit is destroyed, the old capitalism is 
laid bare. If one holds the point of view that there is such a thing 
as integral imperialism without the old capitalism, the wish is 
father to the thought. 

This is a natural mistake, one into which it is very easy to fall. 
And if we had an integral imperialism before us, which had 
entirely made over capitalism, our task would have been a hun- 
dred thousand times easier. It would have resulted in a system in 
which everything would have been subordinated to finance capital 
alone. It would then only have remained to remove the top and 
to transfer what remained to the proletariat. That would have been 
extremely agreeable, but it is not so in reality. In reality the 
development is such that we have to act in an entirely different 
way. Imperialism is a superstructure on capitalism. When it be- 
gins to collapse, we find ourselves dealing with the destruction 
of the top and the exposure of the foundation. That is why our 
programme, if it is to be a true one, must state what actually 
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exists. There is the old capitalism, which in a number of branches 
has grown to imperialism. Its tendencies are exclusively imperial- 
atic. Fundamental questions can be examined only from the 
standpoint of imperialism. There is not a single big question of 
home or foreign policy which could be settled in any way except 
from the standpoint of this tendency. It is not of this that the pro- 
gramme now speaks. In reality, there exists a vast subsoil of the 
old capitalism. There is the superstructure of imperialism, which 
led to the war, and from this war followed the beginnings of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This is a phase you cannot escape. 
This fact is characteristic of the very rate of development of the 
proletarian revolution throughout the world, and will remain a 
fact for many years to come. 

West-European revolutions will perhaps proceed more smooth- 
ly; nevertheless, very many years will be required for the reorgani- 
sation of the whole world, for the reorganisation of the majority 
of the countries. And this means that during the transition period 
through which we are now passing, we cannot escape this mosaic 
reality. We cannot cast aside this reality composed of hetero- 
geneous parts, however inelegant it may be. If the programme 
were drawn up otherwise than it has been drawn up, it would be a 
false programme. 

We say that we have arrived at the dictatorship. That is clear. 
But we must know how we arrived at it. The past holds fast to us, 
grasps us with a thousand tentacles, and does not allow us to 
_ make.a single forward step, or compels us to make these steps as 
badly as we are making them. And we say that in order that the 
situation we are arriving at may be understood, it must be stated 
how we proceeded and what led us to the socialist revolution. We 
were led to it by capitalism in its early commodity production 
forms, Al] this must be understood, because it is only by taking 
reality into account that we can solve such problems as, let us 
_ say, our attitude towards the middle peasantry. And how is it, in- 
_ deed, that there is such a thing as a middle peasant in the era of 
purely imperialist capitalism? Why, he did not exist even in purely 
_ capitalist countries. If we are to solve the problem of our attitude 
_ towards this almost medieval phenomenon (the middle peasantry) 
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purely from the standpoint of imperialism and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, we shall be absolutely unable to fit ends together, 
and we shall land in many difficulties. But if we are to change our 
attitude towards the middle peasant—then also have the goodness 
to say in the theoretical part where he came from and what he is. 
He is a small commodity producer. And this is the ABC of capital- 
ism, of which we must speak, because we have not yet got away 
from it. To brush this aside and say, “Why should we study the 
ABC when we have studied finance capitalism?” would be frivolous | 
to a degree. 

I have to say the same thing with regard to the national ques-_ 
tion. Here too the wish is father to the thought with Comrade 
Bukharin. He says that it is impossible to admit the right of nations 
to self-determination. A nation implies the bourgeoisie together 
with the proletariat. And are we, the proletarians, to recognise the 
right to self-determination of the despised bourgeoisie? That is 
absolutely incompatible! Pardon me, it is compatible with what 
actually exists. If you eliminate this, the result will be sheer fan- 
tasy. You refer to the process of differentiation which is taking 
place in the depths of nations, the process of separation of the 
proletariat from the bourgeoisie. But let us take a look at the way. 
this differentiation is proceeding. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced cap- 
italist country, which in respect to the organisation of capitalism, - 
finance capitalism, was superior to America. She was inferior in 
many respects, in respect to technical development and production 
and in respect to politics, but in respect to the organisation of fin- 
ance capitalism, in respect to the conversion of monopoly capital- 
ism into state monopoly capitalism, Germany was superior to 
America. She is a model, it would seem. But what has taken place 
there? Has the German proletariat become differentiated from the. 
bourgeoisie? No! Why, it was only of a few of the large towns 
that it was reported that the majority of the workers are opposed - 
to the Scheidemannites. How was this? It was owing to the alliance 
between the Spartacists and the thrice-accursed German Menshevik- 
Independents, who make a muddle of everything and want to wed 
the system of Soviets to a Constituent Assembly! And this is what | 
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is taking place in Germany! And she, mark you, is an advanced 
country. 

Comrade Bukharin says, “Why do we need the right of nations 
to self-determination?” I must repeat what I said in objection to 
him in the summer of 1917, when he proposed to delete the mini- 
mum programme and to leave only the maximum programme. I then 
retorted, “Don’t shout until you’re out of the wood.” When we 
have conquered power, and even then after waiting a while, we 
shall do this.1 We have conquered power, we have waited a while, 
and now I am willing to do it. We have fully launched into social- 
ist construction, we have beaten off the first assault that threatened 
us—now it will be in place. The same applies to the right of 
nations to self-determination. “I want to recognise only the right 
of the toiling classes to self-determination,” says Comrade Bu- 
kharin. That is to say, you want to recognise something that has not 
been achieved in a single country except Russia. That is ridiculous. 

Look at Finland; she is a democratic country, more developed, 
more cultured than we are: In Finland a process of separation, of 
differentiation of the proletariat is proceeding, proceeding in a 
peculiar way, far more painfully than was the case with us. The 
Finns have experienced the dictatorship of Germany; they are now 
experiencing the dictatorship of the Entente. And thanks to the 
fact that we recognise the right of nations to self-determination, the 
process of differentiation has been facilitated there. I very well 
recall the scene when, at the Smolny, it was my lot te hand an act 
to Svinhufvud—which in Russian means “swinehead”—the repre- 
sentative of the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part of a hang- 
man. He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged compliments. 
How unpleasant that was! But it had to be done, because at that 
time the bourgeoisie was deceiving the people, was deceiving the 
toilers by declaring that the Muscovites, the chauvinists, the Great- 
Russians, wanted to stifle the Finns. It had to be done. 

And yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing in 
relation to the Bashkir Republic? When Bukharin said, “We can 
recognise this right in some cases,” I even wrote down that he had 


1 See “Towards the Revision of the Party Programme,” Lenin. Collected 
Works, Vol. XXI.—-Ed, 
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included in the list the Hottentots, the Bushmen and the Indians. 
Hearing this enumeration, I thought, how is it that Comrade Bu- 
kharin has forgotten a small trifle, the Bashkirs? There are no 
Bushmen in Russia, nor have I heard that the Hottentots have laid 
claim to an autonomous republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kirghiz 
and a number of other peoples, and to these we cannot deny re- 
cognition. We cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples living 
within the boundaries of the former Russian Empire. Let us even 
assume that the Bashkirs have overthrown the exploiters and we 
have helped them to do so. But this is possible only where a rev- 
olution has fully matured. And it must be done cautiously, so as 
not to restrain by one’s interference the process of differentiation 
of the proletariat which we ought to expedite. What, then, can we 
do in relation to such peoples as the Kirghiz, the Sarts, who to this 
day are under the influence of their mulJahs? In Russia the popula- 
tion, having had a long experience of the priests, helped us to 
overthrow them. But you know how badly the decree on civil mar- 
riage is still being put into effect.* Can we approach these Sarts 
and say, “We shall overthrow your exploiters”? We cannot do this, 
because they are entirely under the influence of their mullahs. In 
such cases we have to wait until the given nation develops, until the 
differentiation of the proletariat from the bourgeois elements, 
which is inevitable, has taken place. 

Comrade Bukharin does not want to wait. He is possessed by 
impatience: “Why should we? When we have ourselves overthrown 
the bourgeoisie, proclaimed a Soviet government and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. why should we act thus?” This has the effect 
of a rousing appeal, it contains an indication of our path, but if 
we were to proclaim only this in our programme, it would not be 
a programme, but a proclamation. We may proclaim a Soviet 
government, and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and utter 
contempt for the bourgeoisie, which it deserves a thousand times 
over, but in the programme we must write absolutely and precisely 
just what actually exists. And then our programme will be ir- 
reproachable. 

We hold a strictly class standpoint. What we are writing in the 
programme is a recognition of what has in fact taken place since 
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the period when we wrote of the self-determination of nations in 
general. At that time there were still no proletarian republics. It 
was when they appeared, and only as they appeared, that we were 
able to write what is here-written: “A federation of states of the 
Soviet type.” The Soviet type is not quite the Soviets as they exist 
in Russia, but the Soviet type is becoming international. And this 
is all we can say. To go farther, one step farther, one hair’s 
breadth farther, would be false, and therefore unsuitable for a 
programme. 

We say that account must be taken of the stage at which the 
given nation finds itself on the way from medievalism to bour- 
geois democracy, and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian 
democracy. That is absolutely correct. All nations have the right 
to self-determination—there is no need to speak specially of the 
Hottentots and the Bushmen. The vast majority, most likely nine- 
tenths of the population of the earth, perhaps ninety-five per cent, 
come under this description, since all countries are on the way 
from medizvalism to bourgeois democracy or from bourgeois dem- 
ocracy to proletarian democracy. This is an absolutely inevitable 
course. More cannot be said, because it would be wrong, because it 
would not be what actually exists. To cast out the self-determina- 
tion of nations and insert the self-determination of the toilers 
would be absolutely wrong, because this statement of the question 
does not reckon with the difficulties, with the zigzag course which 
differentiation within a nation takes. In Germany it is not proceed- 
ing in the same way as in our country: it is proceeding in certain 
respects more rapidly, and in other respects in a slower and more 
bloody way. Not a single party in our country adopted so monstrous 
an idea as a combination of Soviets and a Constituent Assembly. 
Why, we have to live side by side with these nations. The Scheide- 
mannites are already saying that we want to conquer Germany. 
That is of course ridiculous, nonsensical. But the bourgeoisie has 
its own interests and its own press, which is shouting this to the 
whole world in hundreds of millions of copies; and Wilson is sup- 
porting this in his own interests. The Bolsheviks, they declare, have 
a large army, and they want by means of conqnest to implant their 
Bolshevism in Germany. The best people in Germany—the Spar- 
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tacists—told us that the German workers are being provoked against 
the Communists: See, they are told, how bad things are with the Bol- 
sheviks! And we cannot say that things with us are very good. And 
there they influence the masses with the argument that the prole- 
tarian revolution in Germany would result in the same disorders 
as in Russia. Our disorders are a protracted malady. We are 
striving against desperate difficulties in creating the proletarian 
dictatorship in our country. As long as the bourgeoisie, or the pet- 
ty bourgeoisie, or even part of the German workers, are under the 
influence of this bugbear—‘“the Bolsheviks want to establish their 
system by force’”—so long will the formula “the self-determination 
of the toilers” not help matters. We must arrange things so that 
the German social-traitors will not be able to say that the Bolshev- 
iks are trying to impose their universal system, which, as it were, 
can be introduced into Berlin by Red Army bayonets. And this is 
what may happen if the principle of the self-determination of 
nations is denied. 

Our programme must not speak of the self-determination of the 
toilers, because that would be wrong. It must speak of what actual- 
ly exists. Since nations are at different stages on the road from 
medizvalism to bourgeois democracy and from bourgeois dem- 
ocracy to proletarian democracy, this thesis of our programme is 
absolutely right. With us there have been very many zigzags on this 
road. Every nation must secure the right to self-determination, 
and that will make the self-determination of the toilers easier. In 
Finland the process of separation of the proletariat from the bour- 
geoisie is proceeding with remarkable clarity, force and profund- 
ity. At any rate, things will proceed there not as they do in our 
country. If we were to declare that we do not recognise the Finnish 
nation, but only the toiling masses, that would be sheer banality. 
We cannot refuse to recognise what actually exists; it will itself 
compel us to recognise it. The demarcation between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie is proceeding in different ways in -different 
countries. Here we must act with great caution. We must be par- 
ticularly cautious with regard to the various nations, for there is 
nothing worse than lack of confidence in a nation. Self-deter- 
mination of the proletariat is proceeding among the Poles, Here 
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are the latest figures on the composition of the Warsaw Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies: Polish social-traitors—333, Communists 
—297.* This shows that, according to our revolutionary calendar, 
October there is not very far off. It is somewhere about August or 
September 1917 there. But, firstly, no decree has yet been issued 
stating that all countries must live according to the Bolshevik re- 
volutionary calendar; and even if it were issued, it would not be 
observed. And, secondly, the situation at present is such that the 
majority of the Polish workers, who are more advanced than ours, 
better educated, share the standpoint of social-defencism, social- 
patriotism. We must wait. We cannot speak here of the self-deter- 
mination of the toiling masses. We must carry on propaganda on 
_ behalf of this differentiation. This is what we are doing, but there 
is not the slightest shadow of doubt that we must recognise the 
self-determination of the Polish nation now. That is clear. The 
_ Polish proletarian movement is taking the same course as ours, 
towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in the same way 
as in Russia. And there the workers are being scared by statements 
to the effect that the Muscovites, the Great-Russians, who have al- 
ways oppressed the Poles, want to carry their Great-Russian chauy- 
inism into Poland in the guise of communism. Communism cannot 
_ be imposed by force. When I said to one of the best comrades 
among the Polish Communists, “You will do it in a different way,” 
he replied, “No, we will do the same thing, but better than you.” 
_To such an argument I had absolutely nothing to object. We must 
| give them the opportunity of fulfilling a modest wish—to create a 
better Soviet government than ours. We have to reckon with the 
fact that things there are proceeding in rather a peculiar way, and 
we cannot say, “Down with the right of nations to self-determina- 
|| tion! We grant the right of self-determination only to the toiling 
| masses.” This self-determination proceeds in a very complex and 
| difficult way. It exists nowhere but in Russia, and, while foresee- 
' ing every stage of development in other countries, we must decree 
| nothing from Moscow. That is why this proposal is unacceptable 
) in principle. 
|| I now pass to the other points which I am to deal with in ac- 
| cordance with the plan we have drawn up, I have given first place 
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to the question of small proprietors and the middle peasants. In 
this respect, point 47 states: 


“With respect to the middle peasants, the policy of the Russian Communist 
Party is gradually and systematically to draw them into the work of socialist 
construction. The Party sets itself the task of separating them from the kulaks, 
of winning them to the side of the working class by carefully attending to 
their needs, of combating their backwardness with ideological weapons and 
not by measures of repression, and of striving in all cases where their vital 
interests are concerned to come to practical agreements with them, making 
concessions to them in determining the methods of carrying out socialist re- 
forms.” 


It seems to me that here we are formulating what the founders 
of socialism have frequently said regarding the middle peasantry. 
The only defect of this clause is that it is not sufficiently concrete. 


We could hardly give more in a programme. But it is not only | 


questions of programme we must discuss at the congress, and we 
must devote profound, thrice-profound attention to the question of 


the middle peasantry. We have just received information to the 


effect that in the revolts which have already begun to sweep like 
a wave through agricultural Russia, a general plan is clearly dis- 
cernible, and that this plan is obviously connected with the milit- 


ary plan of the White Guards, who have decided on a general of- — 


fensive in March and on the organisation of a number of revolts. 
In the presidium of the congress there is a draft of a manifesto in 
the name of the congress, on which a report will be made to you. 
These revolts show as clear as clear can be that the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and a part of the Mensheviks—in Bryansk it was 
the Mensheviks who instigated the revolt—are acting as direct 
agents of the White Guards. A general offensive of the White 
Guards, revolts in the villages, the interruption of railroad traffic 
—perhaps it will be possible to overthrow the Bolsheviks in this 
way? Here the role of the middle peasantry stands out very clear- 


ly, very forcibly and insistently. At the congress we must not only | 
lay particular stress on our accommodating attitude towards the - 


middle peasantry, but also think over a number of measures, as 
concrete as possible. which will directly give the middle peasantry 


something at least. This is insistently demanded both by interests _ 


of self-preservation and by the interests of the struggle against 
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our enemies, who know that the middle peasant vacillates between 
us and them and who are endeavouring to win him away from us. 
Our position is now such that we possess vast reserves. We know 
that both the Polish and the Hungarian revolutions are growing, 
and very rapidly. These revolutions will furnish us with proletarian 
reserves, will ease our situation and will to a very large extent 
reinforce our proletarian basis, which is weak. This may happen 
in the next few months, but we do not know exactly when it will 
happen. You know that an acute moment has now arisen, and 
therefore the question of the middle peasantry now assumes tre- 
mendous practical importance. 

Further, I should like to dwell on the question of co-operation 
—that is point 48 of our programme. To a certain extent this 
point has become antiquated. When we wrote it in the commis- 
sion, co-operatives existed in our country, but there were no con- 
sumers’ communes; but a few days later the decree on the fusion 
of all forms of co-operatives into a single consumers’ commune 
was issued. I do not know whether this decree has been published 
and whether the majority here present are acquainted with it. If 
not, tomorrow or the day after this decree wil] be published. In 
this respect, this point is already out of date. but it nevertheless 
appears to me that it is necessary, for we all know very well 
that it is a pretty long way from decrees to fulfilment. We have 
been toiling and moiling over the co-operatives since April 1918, 
and although we have achieved considerable success, it is not 
vet a decisive success. We have at times succeeded in organising 
the vopulation in the co-operatives to such an extent that in many 
of the uyezds ninety-eight per cent of the agricultural population 
are already so organised. But these co-operatives, which existed in 
capitalist society. are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of bour- 
geois society, and are headed by Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, by bourgeois experts. We have not yet been able to 
gain their submission, and here our task remains unaccomplished. 
Our decree is a step forward in the sense of creating consumers’ 
communes; it decrees that all forms of co-operation all over Rus- 
sia shall be merged. But this decree, too, even if we carry it into 


_ effect entirely, preserves the autonomous sections of workers’ co- 
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operatives within the future consumers’ communes, because the 
representatives of the workers’ co-operatives who have a practical 
knowledge of the matter told us, and proved, that the workers’ co- 
operatives, as a more highly developed organisation, should be 
preserved, since their operations are demanded by necessity. 
There were quite a few differences and disputes within our Party 
over the question of co-operation; there was friction between the 
Bolsheviks in the co-operatives and the Bolsheviks in the Soviets. 
In principle, it seems to me that the question should undoubtedly 
be settled in the sense that this apparatus, as the only apparatus 
which capitalism set up among the masses, as the only apparatus 
which operates among the rural masses, who are still in the stage 
of primitive capitalism, must be preserved at all costs, developed, 
and at any rate not discarded. The task here is a difficult one be- 
cause in the majority of cases the leaders of the co-operatives are 
bourgeois specialists, very frequently real White Guards. Hence the 
hatred for them, a genuine hatred, hence the fight against them. But 
it must, of course, be carried through skilfully: we must put a stop 
to the counter-revolutionary attempts of the co-operators, but this 
must not be a struggle against the apparatus of the co-operatives. 
While cutting off the counter-revolutionary leaders, we must sub- 
ordinate the apparatus itself to our influence. Here the aim is ex- 
actly what it is in the case of the bourgeois experts. That is another 
question to which I should like to refer. 

The question of the bourgeois experts is provoking quite a lot 
of friction and divergence of opinion.* When I recently had oc- 
casion to speak in the Petrograd Soviet,1 among the written ques- 
tions submitted to me there were several devoted to the question of 
rates of pay. I was asked: is it feasible for a socialist republic to 
pay as much as 3,000 rubles? We have, in fact, included this 
question in the programme, because dissatisfaction on these grounds 
has gone rather far. The question of the bourgeois experts has 
arisen in the army, in industry, in the co-operatives, everywhere. 
It is a very important question of the period of transition from 


1 “Report on the Foreign and Domestic Policy of the Council of People’s 
Commissars Delivered to the Petrograd Soviet, March 12, 1919,” Lenin, Col- | 
lected Works, Vol, XXIV-—Ed. 
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capitalism to communism. We shall be able to build up commun- 
ism when, with the aid of bourgeois science and technology, we 
make it more accessible to the masses. There is no other way of 
building a communist society. But in order to build it in this way, 
we must take the apparatus from the bourgeoisie, we must enlist 
all these experts in the work. We have intentionally developed this 
question in detail in the programme in order that it may be settled 
radically. We are fully aware of the effects of Russia’s lack of cul- 
tural development, what it is doing to Soviet government—which 
in principle has provided an immeasurably higher proletarian dem- 
ocracy, which serves as a model of such democracy for the whole 
world—how this lack of culture is depreciating Soviet government 
and reviving bureaucracy. The Soviet apparatus is accessible to 
all the toilers in word, but in fact it is far from accessible to all 
of them, as we all know. And not because the laws prevent it from 
being so, as was the case under the bourgeoisie; on the contrary, 
the laws’ assist in this respect. But here laws alone are not 
enough. A vast amount of educational, organisational and cultural 
work is required, which cannot be done rapidly by legislation and 
which demands a vast amount of prolonged work. This question 
of the bourgeois experts must be settled at this congress absolutely 
definitely. The settlement of the question will enable the com- 
rades, who are undoubtedly following this congress attentively, to 
lean on its authority and to realise what difficulties we are up 
against. It will help those comrades who come up against this 
question at every step to take part at least in propaganda work. 

The comrades here in Moscow who are representing the Spar- 
tacists at the congress told us that in Western Germany, where 
industry is most developed, and where the influence of the Spar- 
tacists among the workers is greatest, engineers and managers in 
very many of the large enterprises would come to the Spartacists, 
although the Spartacists have not yet been victorious there, and 
say, “We shall follow you.” That was not the case in our country. 
Evidently, there the higher cultural level of the workers, the 
greater proletarianisation of the technical staffs, and perhaps a 
number of other causes of which we do not know, have created 
relations which differ somewhat from ours. 
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At any rate, here we have one of the chief obstacles to further 
progress. We must immediately, without waiting for the support 
of other countries, we must immediately and at once develop our 
productive forces. We cannot do this without the bourgeois ex- 
perts. That must be said once and for all. Of course, the majority 
of these experts are thoroughly imbued with the bourgeois outlook. 
They must be surrounded by an atmosphere of comradely col- 
laboration, by workers’ commissars and by Communist nuclei; 
they must be so placed that they cannot break away; but they 
must be given the opportunity of working in better conditions than 
was the case under capitalism, since this stratum, which has been 
trained by the bourgeoisie, will not work otherwise. To compel a 
whole stratum to work under the lash is impossible—that we know 
very well from experience. We can compel them not to take an 
active part in counter-revolution, we can terrify them so as to 
make them fear to take a White Guard manifesto into their hands. 
In this respect the Bolsheviks act energetically. This can be done, 
and this we are doing adequately. This we have all learnt to do. 
But it is impossible in this way to compel a whole stratum to 
work. These people are accustomed to cultural work, they ad- 
vanced it within the limits of the bourgeois system; that is, they 
enriched the bourgeoisie with tremendous material inventions, 
while conferring them on the proletariat in insignificant doses— 
but they advanced culture, that was their profession. As they see 
the working class promoting organised and advanced strata, which 
not only value culture but a!so help to convey it to the masses, they 
are changing their attitude towards us. When a doctor sees that 
the proletariat is arousing the toilers to independent activity in 
fighting epidemics, his attitude towards us completely changes. 
We have a large stratum of such bourgeois doctors, engineers, 
agronomists and co-operators, and when they see in practice that 
the proletariat is attracting an increasing number of the masses 
to this cause, they will be conquered morally, and not merely be 
cut off from the bourgeoisie politically. Our task will then be- 
come easier. They will then of themselves be drawn into our ap- 
paratus and become part of it. For this, sacrifices are essential. To 
pay even two billions for this is a trifle. To fear this sacrifice 
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would be childish, for it would mean that we do not comprehend 
the tasks that confront us. 

The dislocation of transport, the dislocation of industry and 
agriculture is undermining the whole life of the Soviet Republic. 
Here we must resort to the most energetic measures, bending all 
the energies of the country to the utmost. We must not practise 
a policy of petty pinpricks with regard to the experts. These ex- 
perts are not the servitors of the exploiters, they are active cultural 
workers, who in bourgeois society served the bourgeoisie, and of 
whom all Socialists all over the world said that in a proletarian 
society they would serve us. In this transition period we must 
endow them with the best possible conditions of life. That will 
be the best policy. That will be the most economical management. 
Otherwise, while economising a few hundred millions, we may 
lose so much that no number of billions will restore what we have 
lost. 

When we discussed the question of rates of pay with the Com- 
missar of Labour, Comrade Schmidt, he mentioned facts like these. 
He said that in the matter of equalising wages we have done more 
than has been done anywhere, and more than any bourgeois state 
can do in scores of years. Take the pre-war rates of pay: a manual 
labourer used to get one ruble a day, twenty-five rubles a month, 
while an expert got five hundred rubles a month, not counting those 
who were paid hundreds of thousands of rubles. The expert used 
to receive twenty times more than the worker. Our present rates 
of pay vary from six hundred rubles to three thousand rubles— 
five times more. We have done a great deal in the matter of equal- 
isation. Of course, we are now overpaying experts, but to pay 
them a little more for science is not only worth while, but neces- 
sary and theoretically essential. In my opinion, this question is 
dealt with in sufficient detail in the programme. It must be pro- 
foundly stressed. Not only must it be settled here in principle, but 
we must see to it that every member of the congress, on returning 
to his locality, should, in his report to his organisation and in all 
_ his activities, secure its accomplishment. 

We have already brought about a profound change of attitude 
among the vacillating intellectuals. If yesterday we spoke of legal- 
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ising the petty-bourgeois parties, whereas today we are arresting 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, we are applying 
an absolutely definite system in these oscillations. A very firm line 
runs through these oscillations, namely, to destroy counter-revolu- 
tion and to utilise the cultural apparatus of the bourgeoisie, The 
Mensheviks are the worst possible enemies of socialism, because 
they clothe themselves in a proletarian disguise; but the Menshev- 
iks are a non-proletarian stratum. In this stratum there is only an 
insignificant proletarian upper layer, while the stratum itself 
consists of petty intellectuals. This stratum is coming over to our 
side. We shall take it over wholly, as a stratum. Every time they 
come to us, we say, “Welcome!” With every one of these vacil- 
lations, part of them come over to us. Such was the case with the - 
Mensheviks and the Novaya Zhizn-ists and with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries; such will be the case with all these vacillating ele- 
ments, who will long continue to get in our way, whine and desert — 
from one camp to the other—you cannot do anything with them. 
But through all these vacillations we shall be enlisting strata of 
cultured intellectuals in the ranks of Soviet workers, and shall 
cut off those elements that continue to support the White Guards. 
The next question which, according to the division of subjects, 
falls to my share is the question of bureaucracy* and of enlisting 
the broad masses in Soviet work. We have been hearing complaints 
about bureaucracy for a long time; the complaints are undoubtedly 
well founded. We have done what no other state has done in the 
fight against bureaucracy. The apparatus which was a thoroughly 
bureaucratic and bourgeois apparatus of oppression, and which 
remains such even in the freest of bourgeois republics, we have 
destroyed to its very foundations. Take, for example, the courts. 
Here, it is true, the task was easier; we did not have to create a new 
apparatus, because anybody can act as a judge with the help of 
the revolutionary sense of justice of the toiling classes. Here we — 
have still far from completed the work, but in a number of re- — 
gions we have made the courts what they should be. We have — 
created bodies in which not only men, but also women, the most 
backward and immobile of elements, can serve without exception. — 


The employees in the other spheres of government are more — 
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hardened bureaucrats. The task here is more difficult. We cannot 
live without this apparatus; every branch of government creates a 
demand for such an apparatus. Here we are suffering from the fact 
that Russia was not sufficiently developed capitalistically. Ger- 
many, apparently, is suffering less from this, because her bureau- 
cratic apparatus passed through an extensive school, which sucks 
people dry but which compels them to work and not just wear out 
armchairs, as happens in our offices. We dispersed these old 
bureaucratic elements, shook them up and then began to place 
them in new posts. The tsarist bureaucrats began to enter the Sov- 
iet institutions and practise their bureaucratic methods, they be- 
gan to assume the colouring of Communists and, for greater success 
in their careers, to procure membership cards of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. And so, having been thrown out of the door, they fly 
in through the window! What makes itself felt here most is the lack of 
cultured forces. These bureaucrats may be dismissed, but they can- 
not be re-educated all at once. Here what chiefly faces us is or- 
ganisational, cultural and educational problems. 

We can fight bureaucracy to the bitter end, to a complete vic- 
tory, only when the whole population participates in the work of 
government. In the bourgeois republics not only was this impos- 
sible, but the very law prevented it. The best of the bourgeois 
republics, no matter how democratic they may be, have thousands 
of legislative hindrances which prevent the toilers from participat- 
ing in the work of government. We have removed these hindrances, 
but so far we have not managed to get the toiling masses to par- 
ticipate in the work of government. Apart from the law, there is 
still the level of culture, which you cannot subject to any law. 
The result of this low cultural level is that the Soviets, which by 
virtue of their programme are organs of government by the toilers, 
are in fact organs of government for the toilers, by means of the 
advanced stratum of the proletariat, but not by means of the toil- 
ing masses. 

Here we are confronted by a problem which cannot be solved 

_except by prolonged education. At present this task is an inordin- 
ately difficult one for us, because, as I have had frequent occasion 
to say, the stratum of workers who are governing is an inordinately, 
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incredibly thin one. We must secure help. According to all the 
signs, such a reserve is growing up within the country. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt of the existence of a tremendous thirst 
for knowledge and of tremendous progress in education—mostly 
attained by means of extra-school methods—of tremendous pro- 
gress in educating the toiling masses. This progress cannot be con- 
fined within any school framework, but it is tremendous. All the 
signs go to show that this may result in a vast reserve in the near 
future, which will replace the representatives of the thin stratum of 
proletarians who have over-exhausted themselves in the work. But, 
in any case, our present situation in this respect is an extremely 
difficult one. Bureaucracy has been defeated. The exploiters have 
been eliminated. But the cultural level has not been raised, and 
therefore the bureaucrats are occupying their old positions. They 
can be forced out only if the proletariat and the peasantry are or- 
ganised far more widely than has hitherto been the case, and only if 
real measures are taken to enlist the workers in the work of govern- 
ment. You are all acquainted with such measures in the case of 
every People’s Commissariat, and I will not dwell on them. 

The last point I have to touch on is the question of the leading 
role of the proletariat and disfranchisement. Our constitution re- 
cognises the privileged position of the proletariat over the peas- 
antry™ and the disfranchisement of the exploiters. It was this that 
the pure democrats of Western Europe attacked most. We retorted, 


and retort, that they have forgotten the most fundamental proposi- — 


tions of Marxism, they have forgotten that with them it is a case 
of bourgeois democracy, whereas we have passed to proletarian 
democracy. There is not a single country which has done a tenth 
of what the Soviet Republic has done in the past few months for 
the workers and the poor peasants in enlisting them in the work 
of administering the state. That is an absolute fact. Nobody will 
deny that in the matter of true, not paper, democracy, in the mat- 
ter of enlisting the workers and peasants, we have done more than 
has been done or could be done by the best of the democratic re- 
publics in hundreds of years, It was this that determined the 
importance of the Soviets, it was owing to this that the Soviets have 
become a slogan for the proletariat of all countries. 
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But this in no way saves us from the fact that we are up 
against the inadequate culture of the masses. We do not regard the 
question of disfranchising the bourgeoisie from an absolute point 
of view, because it is theoretically quite conceivable that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat may suppress the bourgeoisie on every 
hand. without disfranchising the bourgeoisie. This is theoretically 
quite conceivable. Nor do we advance our constitution as a model 
for other countries. All we say is that whoever conceives the trans- 
ition to socialism without the suppression of the bourgeoisie is not 
a Socialist. But while it is essential to suppress the bourgeoisie as 
a class, it is not essential to deprive them of the suffrage and of 
equality. We do not want freedom for the bourgeoisie, we do not 
recognise equality of exploiters and exploited, but in the pro- 
gramme we treat this question from the standpoint that measures 
such as the inequality of workers and peasants are by no means 
prescribed by the constitution. They were embodied in the consti- 
tution after they were already in actual practice. It was not even 
the Bolsheviks who worked out the constitution of the Soviets; it 
was worked out against themselves by the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries before the Bolshevik revolution. They 
worked it out in the way it had been worked out in practice. The 
_ organisation of the proletariat proceeded much more rapidly than 
_ the organisation of the peasantry, which fact made the workers the 
bulwark of the revolution and gave them a virtual privilege. The 
next task is gradually to pass from these privileges to their equal- 
isation. Nobody drove the bourgeoisie out of the Soviets before 
the October Revolution and after the Bolshevik revolution. The 
bourgeois themselves left the Soviets. 

That is how the matter stands with the question of the franchise 
for the bourgeoisie. It is our task to put the question with absolute 
clarity. We do not in the least apologise for our conduct, but give 
an absolutely precise enumeration of the facts as they are. As 
We point out, our constitution was obliged to introduce this in- 
equality because the cultural level was low and because with us 
_ organisation was weak. But we do not make this an ideal; on the 
contrary, in the programme the Party undertakes to work system- 
-atically for the abolition of this inequality between the more or- 
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ganised proletariat and the peasantry, an inequality we shall have 
to abandon as soon as we succeed in raising the cultural level. 
We shall then be able to get along without these limitations. At 
present, after some seventeen months of revolution, these limit- 
ations are in practice already of very: small importance. 

These, comrades, are the main points on which I considered it 
necessary to dwell in the general discussion of the programme, in 
order to leave their further consideration to the discussion. [Ap- 
plause.] 


REPLY TO THE DISCUSSION ON THE PARTY PROGRAMME 


At the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) 


March 19, 19191 


Comrabes, I could not share this part of the question with Com- 
rade Bukharin, after preliminary consultation, in such detail as 
in the case of the report. And perhaps there will even be no neces- 
sity to do so. It seems to me that the discussion which developed 
here in the main showed one thing: the absence of any definite 
and formulated counter-proposal. Many spoke about individual 
parts, desultorily, but there was no counter-proposal. I shall dwell 
on the chief objections, which were mainly directed against the 
preamble. Comrade Bukharin told me that he belongs to the 
number of those who advocate the possibility of combining in the 
preamble a description of capitalism with a description of im- 
perialism in one connected whole, but that, in the absence of such, 
we shall have to accept the existing draft. 

Many of those who spoke advanced the point of view—it was 
advanced with particular emphasis by Comrade Podbelsky—that 
the draft in the form in which it has been presented to you is 
wrong. The arguments of Comrade Podbelsky were strange to a 
degree. For instance, that in point 1 the revolution is referred to as 
the revolution of such and such a date. That for some reason gave 
Comrade Podbelsky the idea that this is even revolution under a 
registered number. I can say that we in the Council of People’s 
Commissars have to deal with very many documents with registered 
numbers and frequently get a little tired of them. But why transfer 
this impression here? And why indeed talk about a registered 
number here? We fix the day of the holiday and celebrate it. How 


1See note to p. 311.*—Ed. 
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can it be denied that it was precisely on November 7 (October 25) 
that power was seized? If you were to try to change this in any 
way, that would be artificial. If you call the revolution the October; 
November revolution, you make it possible to say that it was not 
accomplished in one day. But, of course, it took place over a longer 
period—not in October, not in November, and not‘even in one year. 
Comrade Podbelsky took exception to the fact that one of the para- 
graphs speaks of the impending social revolution. On this basis he 
depicted the programme almost as contempt of “His Majesty”— 
the Social Revolution. We are in the midst of the social revolution, 
and here they speak of it as impending? Such an ‘argument is ob- 
viously groundless, because what is referred to in our ‘programme 
is the social revolution on a world scale. 

We are told that we approach the revolution from ‘the economic 
standpoint. Is this necessary or not? Many over-enthusiastic com- 
rades went.so far -as to talk of a world Sovnarkhoz,! and ‘of sub- 
ordinating all the national parties to the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party. Comrade Pyatakov almost went so 
far asto say that [Pyatakov (from ‘the body of the hall): “And 
do you think that would be a bad thing?” Since he now remarks 
that it would not be a bad thing, I must reply that if there were 
anything like this in the programme, there would not ‘even be any 
need to criticise it: the authors of sucha proposal would have dug 
their own graves. These over-enthusiastic ‘comrades have over- 
looked the fact that in the programme we must base ourselves on 
what actually exists. One of these comrades—I think it was Sunitsa, 
who very vigorously criticised the programme as ‘a wretched one, 
and so forth—one of these over-enthusiastic comrades said ‘that 
he cannot agree that it must contain what actually exists, and 
proposes that it should contain what does not exist. [Lawghter.] 
I think that owing to its obvious falsity this formulation legiti- 
mately arouses laughter. I did not say that there must be only 
what actually exists. I said that we must base ourselves on what 
has been absolutely established. We must say and prove to the 
proletarians and toiling peasants that the communist revolution 
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is inevitable. Has anybody here said that it is unnecessary to say 
this? If anybody had attempted to make such a proposal, he would 
have been shown that it is not so. Nobody has said or will say 
anything like that, because it is an undoubted fact that our Party 
came to power with the support not only of the Communist pro- 
letariat but also of the whole peasantry. Are we then to confine 
ourselves to telling these masses who are now marching with us, 
“Tt is the business of the Party only to carry on socialist construc- 
tion. The communist revolution has been accomplished, it is for 
you to put communism into effect.” Such a point of view is funda- 
mentally unsubstantial, it is theoretically false. Our Party has 
absorbed directly, and still more indirectly, millions of people, 
who are now beginning to understand the question of the class 
struggle, the question of the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism. 

It may now be said—there will, of course, be no exaggeration 
in doing so—that nowhere, in no other country, have the toiling 
population so interested themselves in the question of transform- 
ing capitalism into socialism as in our country at the present day. 
They think about this in our country more than anywhere else. 
And is the Party not to give a reply to this question? We must de- 
monstrate scientifically how this communist revolution will pro- 
gress. In this connection all the other proposals are incomplete. 
Nobody wanted to delete this entirely. The talk was indefinite: 
perhaps it could be cut down and the old programme not quoted, 
because it is wrong. But if it was wrong, how is it that we could 
base ourselves on it in our work for so many years? Perhaps we 
shall have a common programme when the world Soviet republic 
is created; by then we shall probably have written several more 
programmes. But it would be premature to write it now when only 
one Soviet republic exists, replacing the old Russian Empire. 
Even Finland, which is undoubtedly moving towards a Soviet 
republic, has not yet accomplished it—Finland, which is distin- 
guished from all the other peoples that inhabited the former 
Russian Empire by her greater culture. So that to demand now 
that the programme should give a reflection of a finished process 
would be highly mistaken, It would be as though we were now to 
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advance a world Sovnarkhoz in the programme. Yet, we our- 
selves have not been able to accustom ourselves to this ugly word 
“Soynarkhoz”; as for foreigners, it is said that there have been 
cases when they searched the time-table for a’ station of that name. 
[Laughter.] We cannot decree such words on the whole world. 

To be an international programme, our programme must take 
account of the class factors which are economically characteristic 
of all countries. It is characteristic of all countries that capitalism 
is still developing in a large number of places. That is true of 
the whole of Asia, of all countries which are passing to bourgeois 
democracy, it is true of a number of parts of Russia. Comrade 
Rykov, who in the economic sphere knows the facts very well, 
told us of the new bourgeoisie which exists in our country. 
That is true. It is arising not only from among our Soviet govern- 
ment employees—to an insignificant degree it can arise from them 
also—it is arising from among the peasants and handicraftsmen, 
who have been liberated from the yoke of the capitalist banks and 
who are now cut off from railway transport. That is a fact. How do 
you expect to get around this fact? You are only flattering your 
illusions, or introducing badly digested booklearning into reality, 
which is far more complex. It shows us that even in Russia capital- 
ist commodity production is alive, operating, developing and giv- 
ing birth to a bourgeoisie, just as in every capitalist society. 

Comrade Rykov said, “We are combating the bourgeoisie which 
is arising in our country because peasant economy has not yet 
disappeared, and this economy gives rise to a bourgeoisie and to 
capitalism.” We do not know much about it, but that it is taking 
place is beyond doubt. In all the world a Soviet republic so far 
exists only within the boundaries of the former Russian Empire. 
It is growing and developing in a number of countries, but it does 
not yet exist in any other country. Therefore to claim in our pro- 
gramme something we have not yet reached would be fantasy, it 
would be a desire to escape unpleasant reality, which shows that 
the birth-pangs of the socialist republics in other countries will 
undoubtedly be more severe than those we experienced. It came 
to us easily because on November 9 (October 27), 1917, we legal- 
ise what the peasants demanded in the Socialist-Revolutionary 
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‘resolutions. This is not the case in any other country. The Swiss 
comrade and the German comrade pointed out that the peasants 
took up arms against the strikers in Switzerland as never before, 
and that in Germany not even the slightest fresh breeze is to be 
felt in the rural districts as far as the appearance of Soviets of 
agricultural labourers and small peasants is concerned. In our 
country, after the first few months of the revolution, the Soviets 
of Peasants’ Deputies embraced almost the whole country. We, 
a backward country, created them. Here a gigantic problem arises, 
which the capitalist peoples have not yet solved. And what sort of 
model capitalist nation are we? Up to 1917 we fell short as a 
model nation: we still had relics of serfdom. But not a single 
_capitalistically constructed nation has yet shown how this prob- 
lem is solved in practice. We achieved power under exceptional 
conditions, when the oppression of tsarism made it necessary at 
one great lunge to accomplish a radical and rapid change, and in 
these exceptional conditions we were able for several months to 
lean on the support of the peasantry as a whole. This is a his- 
torical fact. As late as the summer of 1918, before the formation 
of the Committees of Poor Peasants, we held on as a power be- 
cause we had the support of the peasantry as a whole. This is 
impossible in any capitalist country. And it is this fundamental 
economic fact that you are forgetting when you talk of a radical 
reconstruction of the whole programme. Without this your pro- 
gramme will not rest on a scientific foundation. 
| We are obliged to start from the Marxist thesis, recognised by 
all, that a programme must be built on a scientific foundation. 
_ It must explain to the masses how the communist revolution arose, 
why it is inevitable, what is its significance, its essence, its power, 
and what problems it must solve. Our programme must be a sum- 
_ mary for agitational purposes, a summary such as all programmes 
were, such as, for instance, the’ Erfurt Programme was. Every 
' paragraph of that programme contained hundreds of thousands of 
_ speeches and articles for agitators. Every paragraph of our pro- 
gramme is something that every toiler must know, assimilate and 
- understand. If he does not know what capitalism is, if he does not 
know that petty-peasant and handicraft economy inevitably and 
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necessarily gives rise constantly to this capitalism—if he does not 
know this, even if he were a hundred times to declare himself a 
Communist and glitter with the most radical communism, that 
communism would not be worth a farthing, because we value 
communism only when it is based on economic facts. 

A good deal will be changed by the socialist revolution even in 
certain of the advanced countries. The capitalist method of pro- 
duction continues to exist in all parts of the world, often pre- 
serving its less developed forms, even though imperialism has 
assembled and concentrated finance capital. There is not a single 
developed country in which only capitalism in its most perfect 
form can be found. There is nothing like it even in Germany. 
When we were collecting material for our conerete tasks, the 
comrade in charge of the Central Statistical Bureau informed us 
that in Germany the peasant concealed from the food departments 
forty per cent of his potato surplus. In a capitalist state, where 
capitalism has reached full development, small peasant farms 
with free petty selling and petty profiteering continue to exist. 
Such facts must not be forgotten. Of the 300,000 members of the 
Party here represented are there many who fully understand this 
question? It would be ridiculous conceit to assume that since all 
this is known to us who have had the fortune to write the draft, 
the mass of Communists have come to understand it. No, they 
need this ABC. They need it a hundred times more than we do, 
because there can be no communism among people who have not 
grasped, who have not come to understand what communism is 
and what commodity production is. We come across these facts 
of petty commodity production every day, in every question of 
practical economic policy, whether it be food or agriculture, or 
whether it concerns the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
And yet we are not to speak about this in the programme! If we 
did this we should only be showing that we are unable to solve 
this problem and that the success of the revolution in our country 
is to be explained by exceptional conditions. 

Comrades come to visit us from Germany in order to get an 
idea of the forms of the socialist system. And we must act so as to 
prove our strength to the comrades from abroad, we must act sa 
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that they may see that in dtir révolution we ‘are ‘in'no way exceed- 
ing the bounds of reality, ‘and so as to ‘provide 'them ‘with material 
- ‘that will ‘be ‘irrefutable ‘for ‘them. It would be absurd ‘to ‘represent 
‘our ‘révolution ‘as ‘an ideal for all countries, 'to imagine that it has 
‘made‘a number ‘of brilliant discoveries and has introduced a lot ‘of 
_ socialist ‘innovatidiis. 1 have heard nobody say this, and I ‘assert 
_ ‘that ‘we shall ‘not hedr ‘it from anybody. We lave had practical 

experiénce in ‘accomplishing the ‘first ‘steps towards destroying 
‘capitalism ‘in ‘a country ‘where ‘a particular relation exists between 
- ‘the ‘prolétariat and the peasantry. Nothing more. If we behave like a 
frog ‘and ‘puff ourselves ‘out, we ‘shall make fools ‘of ourselves in 
the eyes of the world ard shall be mere braggarts. 

We educated the Party of the ‘proletariat on the Marxian pro- 
‘gyammie, ‘and the tens of millions of 'toilers we have in our coun- 
iry Taust ‘be educated in the same way. We have gathered here as 
ideological leaders ‘and ‘mist say ‘to the ‘massés, “We educated the 
‘proletariat and ‘we always proceeded primarily from a precise 
economic ‘analysis.” This is not aétask for a manifesto. The ‘mani- 
festo of the Third International is a call, a proclamation, it directs 
attention ‘to what confronts ‘us, it is‘an appeal ‘to the ‘sentiments of 
the masses.* Take the trouble to prove scientifically that you have 
‘an econoriic basis ‘and that you are ‘not building ‘on ‘sand. If you 
cannot do that, do not undertake to draw up a programme. And in 
-order ‘to ‘do ‘it, we must examine what we have lived ‘through in 
these fifteéh yéars, and nothing ‘else. ‘Does the fact that fifteen years 
ago we said that we were moving towards ‘the social revolution, 
while ‘now we ‘have ‘arrived at it, really weaken our position? It 
reinforces and ‘strengthens our position. It all cotes to this, that 
capitalism is passing into ‘impérialism, and impérialism leads to 
the beginning of the socialist revolution. This is a tedious and 
lengthy ‘process, and not a single capitalist ‘country has ‘yet passed 
through this ‘process. But it is essential to refer ‘to this process in 
the programme. 

That is why the theoretical objections that have been made will 
mot ‘bear even ‘the ‘slightest -criticism. I have no ‘doubt that if we 
were to set ten or twenty writers, experienced in setting forth their 
ideas, to work for three ‘or four hours a day, they would in the 
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course of a month draw up a better and more integral programme. 
But to demand that this should be done in a day or two, as Com- 
rade Podbelsky does, is ridiculous. We worked not merely a day 
or two, or a couple of weeks. I repeat that if it were possible to 
select a commission of thirty persons for a month and set them 
to work several hours a day, ay, and not allow them to be dis- 
turbed by telephone calls and news of the offensive, there can be 
no doubt that they would produce a programme five times better. 
But nobody here has disputed essentials. A. programme which 
says nothing about the fundamentals of commodity production 
and capitalism will not be a Marxist international programme. 
In order to be an international programme it is not enough that 
it should proclaim a world Soviet republic, or the abolition of 
nations, as Comrade Pyatakov proclaimed when he said: Nations 
are not necessary, what is necessary is a union of the proletarians. 
Of course, that is an excellent thing, and it will come to pass, but 
at an entirely different stage of communist development. Comrade 
Pyatakov said with an obvious air of superiority, “You were back- 
ward in 1917 and you have progressed now.” We progressed when 
we put into the programme what began to correspond with reality. 
‘When we said that nations move from bourgeois democracy to 
‘proletarian government, we stated what was a fact, whereas in 
1917 it was something you desired. 

When there will be that complete comradely confidence be- 
tween the Spartacists and us that is needed for a united Commun- 
ism, the comradely confidence that each day is in process of birth 
and which perhaps will come to be in a few months, it will be 
fixed in the programme. But as long as it still does not exist, to 
proclaim it would be to drag them to something at which they 
have not yet arrived by their own experience. We say that the 
Soviet type has achieved international significance. Comrade Bu- 
kharin mentioned the British Shop Stewards’ Committees. That is 
not quite the Soviets. They are growing, but they are still in 
embryo. When they appear in the light of day, we shall see. But 
to say that we are presenting the British workers with Russian 
‘Soviets will not bear the slightest criticism. 

Further, I must dwell on the question of the self-determination 
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of nations. This question has acquired an inflated significance in 
our criticism. Here the weakness of our criticism was expressed in 
the fact that this question, which essentially plays a less than 
secondary part in the general structure of the programme, in the 
sum total of programme demands—this question has acquired a 
special significance in our criticism. 

When Comrade Pyatakov spoke I wondered: What is this, a 
discussion of the programme, or a dispute between two organisation 
bureaus? When Comrade Pyatakov said that the Ukrainian Com- 
munists act in accordance with the instructions of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party, I could not under- 
stand in what tone he was speaking. Was it in a tone of regret? 
I do not suspect Comrade Pyatakov of that, but the idea of his 
speech was as follows: What is the good of all this self-determina- 
tion when there is a fine Central Committee in Moscow? This is 
_a childish point of view. The Ukraine was separated from Russia 
by exceptional circumstances, and the national movement did not 
take deep root there. In so far as it did manifest itself it was 
knocked out by the Germans. This is a fact, but an exceptional 
fact. Even with the language there, the position is such that it has 
become uncertain whether the Ukrainian language is the mass 
language or not. The toiling masses of other nations were imbued 
with distrust for the Great-Russians, as a kulak and oppressing 
nation. That is a fact. A Finnish representative told me that among 
the Finnish bourgeoisie, who hated the Great-Russians, voices are 
to be heard saying, “The Germans turned out to be vile beasts, 
the Entente turned out to be vile beasts, we had better have the 
Bolsheviks.” This is a tremendous victory we have gained over 
the Finnish bourgeoisie in the national question. This in no way 
prevents us from fighting it as a class enemy, selecting suitable 
methods for the purpose. The Soviet Republic, which has been 
formed in a country whose tsarism used to oppress Finland, must 
declare that it respects the right of nations to independence. We 
concluded a treaty with the Red Finnish government, which ex- 
isted for a short time, we consented to make certain territorial 
concessions, on account of which I have heard not a few purely 
chauvinistic objections, such as, “There are excellent fisheries 
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there, and you have surrendered them.” These are the kind of ob- | 


jections of which I have said: Scratch some Communists and you 
will find Great-Russian chauvinists. 

It seems to me that this example of Finland, and of the Bash- 
kirs, shows that in the national question you cannot argue that 
economic unity is necessary at all costs. Of course it is necessary! 
But we must endeavour to secure it by propaganda, by agitation, 
by a voluntary alliance. The Bashkirs distrust the Great-Russians 
because the Great-Russians are more cultured and used their 
culture to rob the Bashkirs. That is why in these remote places 
the name Great-Russian for the Bashkir is tantamount to oppressor, 
swindler. This must be reckoned with, it must be combated. But, 
after all, this is a prolonged process. You cannot eliminate it by 
a decree, you know. In this matter we have to be very cautious. 
Caution is particularly necessary on the part of a nation like the — 
Great-Russian nation, which aroused furious hatred among all 
the other nations, and we have only now learnt to correct the 
situation, and that badly. For instance, there are in the Commis- 
sariat of Education, or connected with the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion, Communists who say: There is a unified school, and therefore 
don’t dare to teach in any language but Russian! In my opinion 
such a Communist is a Great-Russian chauvinist. He lurks in many 
of us, he must be combated. 

That is why we must declare to the other nations that we are 
out-and-out internationalists and are striving for a voluntary union 
of the workers and peasants of all nations. This in no way pre- 
cludes wars. War is another question, and arises out of the very 
nature of imperialism. If we are fighting Wilson, and Wilson 
makes a small nation his instrument, we say that we shall oppose 
this instrument. We have never declared ourselves against this. 
We have never said that a socialist republic can exist without 
military force. War may be a necessity under certain conditions. 
But now the essence of the question of self-determination is that 
various nations are following a similar historical road, but by 
zigzags and footpaths differing extremely, and that the more cul- 
tured nations are obviously moving in a different way from the 
less cultured nations. Finland moved in a different way. Germany 
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is moving in a different way. Comrade Pyatakov is right a thousand 
_times when he says that we need unity. But we must strive for it 
by means of propaganda, by Party influence, by the creation of 
united trade unions. However, here too we cannot act in one 
stereotyped way. Just try to extend this to Germany now! We 
have conquered the trade union movement, but the German com- 
rades say, “In our country the leaders in all the trade unions are 
so yellow that our slogan is to liquidate the trade unions.” We tell 
them, “You have national peculiarities, you are absolutely right.” 
If we suppressed this point, or formulated it in a different way, 
we should be deleting the national question from the programme. 
This might be done if there were people without national peculiar- 
ities. But such people do not exist, and we cannot build a socialist 
society in any other way. 

I think, comrades, that the programme proposed here should 
be accepted as a basis and submitted to the commission, which 
should be supplemented by representatives from the opposition, 
or rather from comrades who have here made businesslike pro- 
posals, and that the commission should decide on 1) the amend- 
“ments to the draft enumerated, and 2) the theoretical objections 
on which no agreement is possible. I think that this would be the 
most businesslike way to put the matter, one which would lead 
to a correct decision in the quickest possible way. [Applause.] 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Pace 3.* The article “Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat” was written on the occasion of the second anniversary of 


the October Revolution and was published in the Communist International, 


No. 6, on the day of the second anniversary, November 7, 1919. According to 
the time at which it was written and published it belongs roughly to the 
middle of the period of War Communism, and its reproduction in this place 


_ in the present volume represents a certain departure from the chronological 


arrangement of the works of Lenin. It is placed at the beginning of the volume 
on “The Period of War Communism” in order that the basic propositions it 
contains may serve as a guide to the study of all Lenin’s works belonging to 
this period. The article “Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat” is not specially devoted to the period of War Commu:- 
nism. It lays down certain basic principles and deals with the main aspects 
of economic and class relationships in the transition period and with the prin- 
cipal aims of the proletarian dictatorship and its path towards communism 
based on the experience gained in the two years of the dictatorship in Sov- 
iet Russia. Describing the transition period as a period “of struggle between 
moribund capitalism and nascent communism,” and the policy of the party 
of the proletariat in this period as a policy ot class struggle for the destruc- 
tion of classes and the building of a classless socialist society, and indicat- 
ing the main lines and landmarks of this struggle, the article “Economics 
and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” in this respect 
is directly related to the article “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality,” Selected Works, Vol. VII. 


Pace 5.* Lenin is referring to the Decree on the Land adopted on the basis 
of his report by the Second Congress of Soviets on November 8 (October 
26), 1917, the day following the seizure of power by the proletariat. This 


decree is given in full in the “Decree on the Land” ef November 8 (October 


26), 1917, Selected Works, Vol. VI. 


Pace 10.* The dispersal of the Constituent Assembly, the majority of which 
consisted of Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and which refused to recognise 
the October Revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the power 
of the Soviets, took place on January 20 (7), 1918. The attitude of Lenin 


_ and the Party to the Constituent Assembly and the motives for its dispersal 


will be found in the “Theses on the Constituent Assembly” and in the speech 


( 
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and the decree on “The Dissolution of the Constituent Assembly,” Selected 
Works, Vol. V1, while the details of the dispersal ate given in the note to 
p. 447* of that volume. 


PacE 13.* Lenin is evidently referring to the chapter “Morality and Law. 
Equality” in Engels’ Anti-Diihring. The following passage in particular 
resembles Lenin’s formulation: “... The real content of the proletarian demand 
for equality is the demand for the abolition of classes.” Lenin’s reference 
to “a cast from the relations of commodity production” evidently refers 
to the following passage from this same chapter of Anti-Diihring: “. . . the 
equality and equal status of all human labour, because and in so far as it 
is human labour, found its unconscious but clearest expression in the law of 
value of modern bourgeois economics. . . .” In the preliminary MS of Anti- 
Diihring, Engels made the following emendation in the margin, referring to 
the corresponding passage in Capital: “The idea of equality [follows] from 
the equality of general human labour in the production of commodities.” 


Pace 14.* The letter entitled ‘The Famine,” addressed to the workers of 
Petrograd, was written on May 22, 1918, and published in Pravda of May 24 
(No. 101)—a month prior to the report delivered to the Fourth Conference 
of Trade Unions and Factory Committees of Moscow on the same subject 
which is reproduced in Selected Works, Vol. VII. The main propositions 
contained in this letter are the same as those of the report. But particular 
stress was laid on the argument that the fight for bread was the fight for 
socialism, and that the workers, entering on this fight as a “crusade,” as a 
“determined battle” against capitalism, must rally the poor peasants and 
rely on them in the fight against “the rural rich, the kulak, the parasite.” 
The letter was written at a time when the class struggle had assumed an 
acute form—the eve of the imperialist intervention, which began in June, and 
the new outbreak of the civil war. It preceded the period of War Commu- 
nism, but, in a brief and vivid form, it laid down the guiding principles in 
the fight against the famine, in the fight for bread, which in the main re- 
tained their validity during the whole period of War Communism, as is borne 
out by the article “Everybody on Food and Transport Work!” which follows 
it in this volume. For this reason it is reproduced here. 

The important part played by the appeals of Lenin and the Party to the 
working class to undertake a struggle for bread is generally known. And the 
workers of Petrograd, followed by the workers of other cities, organised this 
“crusade.” But while fighting for bread, while organising the poor peasants 
and welding them together (in the Committees of Poor Peasants in the sum- 
mer of 1918), they at the same time, under the guidance of the Party and 
the Soviet government, performed a tremendously important work in smashing — 
the kulaks and effecting the socialist revolution in the countryside. In this 
manner they paved the way for victory in the civil war and for the preserva-— 
tion and consolidation of the proletarian dictatorship. 
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Pact 22.* The appeal “Everybody on Food and Transport Work!” was writ- 
ten at the end of January 1919 and published in Pravda on Jannary 28, No. 
19. It focused the attention of the Party and the working class on these two 
‘questions, the central questions of the period of the civil war. Food and trans. 
port were the gravest problems of the period of the armed struggle against 
the counter-revolution of the bourgeoisie and the landlords. Lenin called for 
a supreme display of energy in overcoming these difficulties by means of the 
mass mobilisation of the proletarians for work on these two most dangerous 
sections of the class war front and by transferring to these sections the best 
of the forces engaged in other spheres of work. 


Pace 22.** Owing to the famine and economic disruption, typhus spread rap- 
idly in the winter of 1919 and 1920. It was carried into Soviet Russia from 
the war fronts by the hag-traders. The epidemic was particularly virulent in 
the rear of the White Guard fronts—Denikin in the Ukraine and the Crimea, 
and Kolchak in the Urals and Siberia. 


Pace 22.*** Ufa was captured from Kolchak on December 31, 1918. The Red 
Army cleared Orenburg of Kolchak’s troops on January 21, 1919. 

The victories in the South here referred to consisted in the successful 
liquidation of Krasnov’s White Guard detachments by the Red Army, the ad- 
vance into the Don region and the capture of the city of Lugansk on January 
21, 1919. 

The success of the Soviet uprising in the Ukraine and the capture of 
Kharkov by the Red Army on January 3, 1919, were in part facilitated by the 
evacuation of the German troops from the Ukraine necessitated by the revo- 
lution in Germany in November 1918. 


Pact 26.* The Eighth Party Congress, held March 18-23, 1919, met at a time 
when the first phase of the intervention by the direct forces of the imperial- 
ist armies and the agents of imperialism within the country was practically 
at an end. The revolution in Germany converted the Brest Treaty into a scrap 
of paper, and at the same time rendered intervention more difficult for the 
imperialists and created ‘a certain respite for Soviet Russia. At the same time 
a number of countries in Western Europe were swept by a wave of proleta- 
rian uprisings, which again placed the immediate struggle for the proleta- 
rian dictatorship on the order of the day in those countries. The peculiar 
features of this moment in the Russian and world: proletarian revolutions, 
which made it possible for the Eighth Party Congress to tackle questions 
of development and organisation, were described by Lenin in his opening 
speech at this congress (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXIV, “Speech at the 
Opening of the Congress, March 18”). 

The Eighth Congress (for an appreciation of which see Lenin’s conclud- 
ing speech, pp. 45-49 in this volume) laid down a number of important prin- 
ciples of Party policy; the scope of which extended beyond the period of War 
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Communism and the full force of which was retained during the whole period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism. They embraced the questions of 
the Party programme, attitude towards the middle peasants, attitude towards 
experts, and the building up of the Red Army. These were the principal ques- 
tions dealt with by the Eighth Party Congress. Lenin delivered a separate 
report on the question of the Party programme (pp. 335-56 in this volume), 
which figured as a special item on the agenda, and this question was not dealt 
with in the report of the Central Committee. The question of the middle pezs- 
ants was covered by a special point on the agenda, “Work in the Rural Dis- 
tricts,’ on which Lenin also delivered a separate report (pp. 166-83 in this 
volume) . Accordingly, in the report of the Central Committee, Lenin dealt with 
this fundamental tactical question of the Eighth Congress in the most general 
terms, discussing only its underlying principles. All he did was somewhat to 
develop the propositions laid down by him in the speech opening the con- 
gress, dealing with them subsequently in full detail in his speech on work in 
the rural districts. In the speech opening the congress, Lenin considered it 
necessary to lay special stress on the fact that “one of the most difficult tasks 
of communist development in a country of small peasantry must now face us: 
it is the question of our attitude towards the middle peasantry’; and he went 
on to say that “we have entered a stage of socialist development in which we 
must draw up concrete and detailed rules and instructions, tested by the 
experience of work in the rural districts, by which we must be guided in 
order to adopt in relation to the middle peasantry a position of firm alliance, 
to preclude the possibility of those repeatedly occurring devietions and errors 
which repelled the middle peasant from us.” (Our italics—Ed.) He thus 
proposed to the congress as a practical task of the day that an alliance should 
be effected with the middle peasant, while relying on the poor peasant and 
not for a moment ceasing the struggle against the kulak—the alliance which 
he had already proposed in July 1918 and which he had recommended in a 
striking form in November of that year in his article “Valuable Admissions 
by Pitirim Sorokin” (pp. 144-53 in this volume). As in this article, so in the 
report of the Central Committee, Lenin intimately associates this question with 
the fight against the kulak. In this report the reader will find Lenin’s state- 
ment to the effect that Engels’ expectation that it might be possible “to man- 
age without adopting repressive measures against the big peasant as well” 
was “not justified” in Russia. Lenin goes on to say that “we were, are and 
will be in a state of open civil war with the kulaks. That is inevitable.” (Our 
italics—Ed.) This passage is a blow at the Right opportunist theory of the 
“growth of the kulaks into socialism” and presents a general perspective of 
the attitude of the proletariat to the kulaks for the whole period of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship, as expressed in the idea that the fight against the kulaks 
must not be discontinued for a single moment. 

Equally important and as profoundly significant for the subsequent pe- 
riod of socialist construction in the Soviet Union, for the fight against Trotsky- 
ism and the aftermath of Trotskyism—the Leftism of 1928-31 and the “Left” 
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aberrations in practical work in the rural districts—is the fact that at the 
Eighth Congress Lenin associated his advocacy of the fight against the ku- 
Jaks with his warning about the necessity of precluding “the possibility of 
those’. . . deviations and errors which repelled the middle peasant,” in parti- 
cular as a result of transferring to him “blows intended for the kulaks.” 

The question of the Red Army, which, from the point of view of the 
practical problems of the defence of the country, was of tremendous signi- 
ficance during the period of War Communism, was placed by Lenin on a 
high theoretical level. Lenin regarded the development of the Red Army as 
one of the most important tasks of the proletarian revolution at a time when 
the disintegration and dissolution of the old imperialist armies had become 
an international phenomenon. “We proceeded from experiment to experi- 
ment,” Lenin said: “we endeavoured to create a volunteer army, feeling 
our way, testing the ground and experimenting how the problem could be 
solved in the given situation.” Lenin considered that the task of dispelling the 
inclination to guerilla tactics in the development of the Red Army and the 
policy of utilising the latest achievements in the science and art of war fol- 
lowed from the fact that the country of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would for a long time be surrounded by capitalist countries. Since “‘a series 
of frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable,” the working class must prove its capacity to rule “by its 
military organisation.”” According to Lenin, building up the Red Army im- 
plied “combining the enthusiasm and the new revolutionary creative spirit 
with the employment of the stock of bourgeois science and military technique 
in its worst form, without which it is incapable of mastering the modern 
technique and the modern methods of conducting war.” 

A practical expression of this combination was the utilisation of bour- 
geois military experts in the development of the Red Army. Lenin even 
points out that it was in the Red Army that the proletarian dictatorship was 
first confronted with the question of experts, a question dealt with in the 
programme of the Party. Lenin therefore in his report dealt with this problem 
not only as a military problem, but as a problem affecting all the tasks of 
socialist construction. Attention must be drawn to Lenin’s profound class 
and revolutionary approach to the question of bourgeois experts. He de- 
manded that they should be utilised, that the necessary conditions for their 
utilisation should be created, that confidence should be shown in them 
when they scrupulously fulfilled the work entrusted to them and that no 
expert-baiting should be permitted, but at the same time that there should 
not be even the slightest possibility of the interests of proletarian policy being 
subordinated to bourgeois aspirations and the professional interests of the 
experts. He stressed the importance of active proletarian guidance and the 
exercise of vigilant control over the bourgeois experts, for the bourgeois ex- 
perts “betrayed us and will continue to betray us for many years to come.” 

The policy of Lenin and the Party towards the bourgeois experts is treated 
at greater length in the note to p. 348* of this volume. 
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Pacer 26.** The conference on the Prinkipo Islands in the Sea of Marmora was, 
proposed by America and Great Britain for the purpose of settling the “Rus- 
sian Question” by means of an agreement between the Soviet government and 
the White Guard governments then occupying Russian territory. The propo- 
sal was made to the Soviet government by radio on January 23, 1919. In its 
note of February 4, the Soviet government consented to the conference. How- 
ever, the governments of Kolchak, Denikin and of other White Guards rejected 
the invitation, and the conference was therefore never held. 


Pace 27.* The July defeats—the days of July 16-18 (July 3-5, Old Style), 

1917, when in connection with the temporary resignation of the Constitutional- 

Democrats from the Provisional Government, the masses of the workers and | 
soldiers of Petrograd demonstrated in the streets under the slogan of “All 
power to the Soviets,’ and called upon the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets to take political power. For two days armed mass demonstra- 
tions took place in Petrograd. The demonstrations were of a peaceful char- 
acter, but the Provisional Government called out troops which fired on the 
demonstrators, and this led to armed conflicts. On the evening of July 18, 
counter-revolutionary military units arrived in Petrograd from the front and 
suppressed the movement. House to house searches were made, many Bolshe- 
viks were arrested, and the editorial and printing offices of Pravda were 
wrecked. The July days were followed hy a period of actual counter-revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. This dictatorship was exercised 
through the medium of the military clique operating under the protection of 
the Kerensky government and “‘the leaders of the Soviets and of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties headed by Tseretelli and Chernov,” 
who, as Lenin said at that time, “had definitely betrayed the cause of the 
revolution by placing it in the hands of the counter-revolutionaries and trans- 
forming themselves, their parties and the Soviets into figleaves for the coun- 
ter-revolution.”” (Collected Works, Vol. XXI, “The Political Situation.) The 
July days marked the turning point in the revolution; they marked the end 

of the dual power and of the “peaceful” period of the revolution. From that 
moment the immediate task became to prepare the Party, the workers and 
the masses of the soldiers for the violent seizure of power by the proletariat, 
for the armed uprising. In this connection the treachery of the Soviets, which 
were then led by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, their trans- 
formation into “figleaves” of the bourgeois counter-revolution, led to the Bol- 
sheviks temporarily withdrawing the slogan “All power to the Soviets” until 
the Bolshevik Party had won the Soviets and transformed them into organs 
of the struggle for the power of the proletariat, into organs of insurrection. 

For Lenin’s appraisal of the July events and the political situation that arose 
after them, see the article “On Slogans” in Selected Works, Vol. VI. 


PAcE 27.** By the Kornilov revolt is meant the attempt to bring about a bour- 
geois counter-revolution for the purpose of establishing the military dictators 
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ship of General Kornilov. The plot to bring about this counter-revolution was 
organised by the tsarist generals led by Kornilov, at that time Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces, the Constitutional-Democratic Party, and the upper 
stratum of the commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. The plot failed owing 
to the fact that the Bolshevik Party succeeded in widely mobilising against 
it the masses of the workers and soldiers, which, in turn, caused the compro- 
mising petty bourgeoisie, led by Kerensky, to waver. The military units which 
Kornilovy withdrew from the front in order to attack Petrograd (the Cossack 
Corps and the so-called Savage Division) never reached Petrograd; they he- 
came demoralised on the way. Under the pressure of the masses the Kerensky 
government was compelled to declare Kornilov a traitor and arrest him (soon 
after Korniloy escaped). For Kornilovism and the tactics to be used in fight- 
ing it, see Lenin’s “A letter to the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P.” in 
Selected Works, Vol. VI. 


Pace 29.* Lenin is referring to the proletarian revolution in Finland at the 
beginning of 1918, the proletarian revolution and short-lived Soviet power in 
Latvia in January 1919, the development of the Soviet movement in Germany 
at the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 (the First National Congress 
of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies of Germany was held Decem- 
ber 17-25), the January uprising of the German workers, the street fight- 
ing in Berlin in March and the Soviet revolution brewing in Hungary (news 
of the formation of a Soviet Republic in Hungary was received at the time of 
the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party). Furthermore, it was 
at the beginning of 1919 that the union of Communist forces on a world scale 
took place-at the First Congress of the Communist International held March 
2-7, 1919. 


Pace 30.* The reference is to an article by Hilferding which appeared in the 
organ of the German Independent Social-Democrats (Kautskians), Freiheit, 
February 9, 1919, in which he proposed a combination by legislative means 
of the Soviet system and bourgeois parliamentarism. Prior to that, Kautsky 
in this same paper had proposed that the Soviets be retained as economic 
bodies, but not as state bodies. On February 11, Hilferding’s proposal was 
adopted by the Independents and published in the form of a manifesto. On 
August 11, the National Assembly introduced a clause into the Constitution 
of the German Republic “legitimising” the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies and 
conferring on them the right to discuss trade union and economic questions. 

A criticism of Kautsky’s and Hilferding’s opportunist proposal to com- 
bine the Soviets with bourgeois parliamentarism was given by Lenin in his 
“Theses and Report on Bourgeois Democracy and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat” (Selected Works, Vol. VII) and in the article “The Heroes of the 
Berne International” (Collected Works, Vol. XXIV). 


Pace 32.* Lenin is evidently referring here to the following passage in En- 
gels’ preface, written in 1891, to Marx’s Civil War in France; 
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“But what is still more wonderful is the correctness of so much that was 
actually done by the Commune, composed as it was of Blanquists and Proud- 
honists, Naturally, the Proudhonists were chiefly responsible for the economic 
decrees of the Commune, both for their praiseworthy and their unpraise- 
worthy aspects; as the Blanquists were for its political actions and omissions. 
And in both cases the irony of history willed—as is usual when doctrinaires 
come to the helm—that both did the opposite of what the doctrines of their 
school prescribed.” 


PacE 32.** The reference is to the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks) held on October 23 
(10), 1917. Lenin attended this meeting and made a report on the current 
situation. The resolution on armed insurrection proposed by Lenin (for the 
text of which see Selected Works, Vol. V1) was adopted by ten votes against 
two (Kameney and Zinoviev). From this moment began the October strike- 
breaking of Zinoviev and Kameney. On the following day they handed in their 
capitulatory declaration to the Central Committee, protesting against the deci- 
sion it had adopted, and then came out against it in the petty-bourgeois press 
(Novaya Zhizn). For further particulars on this question, see Selected Works, 
Vol. VI, notes to p. 303,* p. 304.* 


Pace 33.* The Berne Conference of the Second International took place in 
February 1919, and was the first international conference of the socialists 
to be called after the war. It was convened for the purpose of restoring 
the Second International. Ninety-eight delegates were present from various 
countries, including representatives of the Kautskian Centrists. Delegates of 
the Independent Social-Democratic Party of Germany, with Kautsky at their 
head, were also present. The conference bore a strongly marked chauvinist 
character and wholly adhered to the position of serving the imperialist bour- 
geoisie in the fight against the proletarian revolution. It tried to fix re- 
sponsibility for the war and granted “mutual amnesty” to both belligerent 
sides and to the Socialist Parties of both sides. On the colonial question it 
adopted a resolution moved by Kautsky in which the exploitation of the col- 
onies by the imperialists was declared to be inevitable and only needing miti- 
gation. On the question of labour protection laws the conference decided to 
take part in a conference that was to be convened by the capitalists and the 
governments of the Entente. It was only owing to the protest of the opposi- 
tion group (numbering twenty delegates) that this conference rejected a 
resolution moved by Kautsky, Bernstein and the representatives of the Rus- 
sian Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionsries, condemning the proletarian 
revolution and by that openly taking the side of imperialist intervention and 
internal counter-revolution in Soviet Russia. 


Pace 34.* The slogan of workers’ control of social production and consump- 
tion was one of the most important Bolshevik slogans, and had been formu- 
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lated in Lenin’s famous “April Theses” in J917. Lenin explained the signifi- 
cance of workers’ control in particular detail in his pamphlet The Threaten- 
ing Catastrophe and How To Fight It. Speaking of the fundamental and 
principal means of preyenting economic catastrophe and famine, Lenin wrote: 
“This means is control, supervision, accounting, state regulation, the establish- 
ment of a correct distribution of labour forces in the production and distri- 
bution of products, husbanding the resources of the people, elimination of 
any waste of forces, the utmost economy. Control, supervision, accounting— 
this in the first word in the fight against catastrophe and famine.” (Collected 
Works, Vol. XX1.) Among the most important measures that were to accom- 
pany the introduction of workers’ control, Lenin then proposed the follow- 
ing: 1) the nationalisation of the banks, 2) the nationalisation of the sugar, 
coal, oil and metallurgical syndicates, 3) the abolition of commercial secrets, 
4) the compulsory amalgamation of manufacturers, merchants, etc., into syn- 
dicates, and 5) the compulsory amalgamation of the population in consu- 
mers’ co-operative societies. Lenin regarded the fundamental condition for 
effective workers’ control to be political power in the hands of the proletariat. 
Thus, workers’ control was one of the slogans of the proletarian revolution 
and in this revolution it was to serve as a transitional measure towards the 
socialisation of production, towards transferring industry from the hands of 
the capitalists to the hands of the proletarian state and the transformation 
of private capitalist trade into the state and co-operative organisation of ex- 
change and distribution, the forms of which were to be determined in the 
subsequent progress of the revolution in accordance with the concrete condi- 
tions of the class struggle and of socialist construction. 

Soon after the October Revolution, on November 27 (14), 1917, the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committce adopted, and later put into operation, 
a decree on workers’ control which was based on Lenin’s draft of the statutes 
of this decree. For the text of this draft see Lenin’s “Draft Statutes on 
Workers’ Control” in Selected Works, Vol. V1, and the corresponding expla- 
natory notes. 

The capitalists expressed great hostility to Lenin’s “Draft Statutes on 
Workers’ Control.” Thus, in the resolutions adopted by representatives of the 
All-Russian Commercial and Industrial Organisations and of the Petrograd 
Manufacturers’ Association on December 6 (November 23), 1917, employers 
were advised to close their enterprises in the event of a demand being made 
for the introduction of workers’ control. 


Pace 35.* At the end of 1918 the demand that the old trade unions, which 
were under the control of reformist socialists, should be abandoned became 
very popular among the German Communists. It was advocated with parti- 
cular vigour by the group of “Lefts” who had split off from the German Com- 
munist Party to form the Communist Labour Party of Germany. They car- 
ried on propaganda in favour of a “General Labour Union” for the purpose 
_ of organising the revolutionary elements among the working class, For a criti- 
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cism of these views, see Lenin’s pamphlet “Left-Wing’” Communism, an Infan- 
tile Disorder, chaps. V and VI. 


Pace 37.* Lenin’s statement that the Russian Revolution “down to the sum- 
mer and even the autumn of 1918 . . . was to a large extent a bourgeois 
revolution” and that in that revolution “it fell to the lot of the proletariat 
to serve as the agent of a petty-bourgeois revolution” must be understood only 
as meaning that the proletariat, in effecting the proletarian socialist revolu- 
tion, at the same time (“in passing”) solved the problems of the bourgeois- 
democratic “general peasant revolution against the landlords.” 

This subject is treated by Lenin in greater detail in his “Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky’ (Selected Works, Vol. VII), “The 
Third International and Its Place in History” (Selected Works, Vol. X), “The 
Anniversary of the Revolution” and “The Fourth Anniversary of the October 
Revolution” (Selected Works, Vol. V1), and in a number of other works, 
and also by Stalin in “The Three Basic Slogans of the Party on the Peasant 
Question (Reply to Comrade Yan—sky)” and “The Slogan of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat and the Poorest Peasantry in the Period of Prepara- 
‘tion for October (Reply to Comrade S. Pokrovsky)” (Stalin, Leninism). 


Pace 39.* Lenin is referring to the following passage in his “Report on the 
Petty-Bourgeois Parties” delivered at a meeting of Party workers in Moscow 
on November 27, 1918: : f 


“,. . I should like first of all to remind you of the way the basic propo- 
sitions of Marxism regarding the attitude of the proletariat to the middle 
peasantry were evolved. In order to recall this to you I shall read certain 
statements made by Engels in his ‘Peasant Question in France and Germany.’ 
This article, which appeared in pamphlet form, was written in 1895, or 
1894. .. . This is what Engels said at that time regarding the attitude of the 
proletariat: ‘What is our attitude toward the small peasant? Firstly, the pro- 
posal of the French programme is absolutely correct. We foresee the inevit- 
able destruction of the small peasantry, but it is not our mission to eliminate 
it by our interference. And, secondly, it is equally evident that when we pos- 
sess the state power, we shall not think of forcibly expropriating the small 
peasants—with or without compensation, that is immaterial—as we are ob- 
liged to do in the case of the large Jandowners. Our task with relation to the 
small peasants is primarily to transform their private production and prop- 
erty into co-operative production and property, not by coercion, but by dint 
of example and by offering public assistance for this purpose.’ n this same 
subject Engels further said: ‘We can never promise the small peasant to 
back his individual farm and individual property against the superior forces 
of capitalist production. All we can promise him is that we shall not against 
his will and by force interfere in his economic relations.’ And, finally, the 
last utterance of which I should like to remind you concerns his thoughts on 
the rich peasants, the big peasants, or, to put it in a Russian way, the kulaks, 
in other words, the peasants who cannot get along without employing wage 
labour. In a socialist society, Marxists can do nothing for these peasants. ‘If 
these peasants come to realise the inevitable failure of their present mode of 
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production and draw the necessary conclusions therefrom, let them come over 
to us, and it will be our duty to ease their adoption of the new form of pro- 
duction in every possible way. Otherwise, we must leave them to their fate.’ ”’ 


(Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXIII.) 


If he examines Engels’ pamphlet the reader will find that after the pas- 
sages cited by Lenin, Engels goes on to speak of the big peasants (kulaks), 
of whom he says that “in all probability, here too we shall abstain from 
forcible expropriation but, incidentally, we shall hope that economic develop- 
ment will render even these hard heads accessible to good sense.” 

As Lenin goes on to say, these assumptions of Engels’ regarding the kulak 
were not justified in the case of the Russian revolution, even in its earliest 
stages. And the subsequent development of the revolution, down to the con- 
temporary stage, marked by the frenzied resistance of the kulak to the so- 
cialist reconstruction of agriculture, only served to confirm Lenin’s statement. 
The slogan of the liquidation of the kulaks as a class on the basis of uni- 
versal collectivisation, which was advanced by Stalin after the “year of great 
change,” and the application of this slogan by the Party in the period of the 
First Five-Year Plan consummate the policy laid down by Lenin for the 
Party in relation to the kulak, who is a most bitter and irreconcilable foe 
of socialism. 

‘4 
Pace 45.* The reference is to Kolchak’s offensive on the Eastern front, begun 
on March 6, and the advance of the Polish troops, who had roughly reached the 
Baranowicze line at the time of the Eighth Congress. 


Pace 47.* On October 31, 1918, as a consequence of the imperialist war, the 
defeat of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey, the internal disintegration 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the growing revolutionary activities 
of the workers and soldiers, Hungary threw off the rule of the Austrian 
monarchy and proclaimed itself an independent national republic. The power 
passed into the hands of the radical parties, the petty-bourgeois and the 
Social-Democratic parties, which set up a coalition government headed by 
Count Karolyi. The chief purpose of this government was, with the help of 
the Social-Democratic party and trade union apparatus, and in the interests 
of the bourgeoisie, to disarm and suppress the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat and the poor peasants, the mainsprings of the growing socialist 
revolution. But the movement of the masses grew increasingly menacing to 
the bourgeoisie, particularly after the formation of the Hungarian Communist 
Party on November 21, 1918. The latter was able in the course of three 
months to assume the leadership of the spontaneous movement of the prole- 
tarian masses and to turn it into a conscious struggle for the power of the 
Soviets. The rapidly growing influence of the Communist Party induced the 
coalition government, on February 21, 1919, to arrest the leaders of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party and to close down the Communist newspapers. But 
this measure only served to attract the workers more powerfully to the Com- 
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munist Party. At the same time, the petty-bourgeois coalition government 
suffered utter deieat in the sphere of both foreign and domestic policy. With 
the consent and support of the Entente, two-thirds of the territory of Hungary 
were occupied by Rumanian, Czecho-Slovakian and Yugo-Slavian troops. The 
central and most industrialised part of the country was deprived of its sources 
of raw materials and fuel. In February and March the efforts of the govern- 
ment proved in many places inadequate to restrain the masses from spon- 
taneously socialising the large estates and industrial enterprises. In March 
also, Colonel Vix, the representative of the Entente, demanded in the name 
of the latter the cession to Rumenia and Czecho-Slovakia of further terri- 
tories, territories almost exclusively inhabited by Hungarians. Impotent in 
the face of both the growing revolution and the Entente, the government re- 
signed. The Social-Democrats decided to come to an agreement with the 
Communist Party, whose influence among the working class masses was 
growing from day to day. Agreement was reached on March 21, in the Buda- 
pest prison, where the arrested leaders of the Communist Party were con- 
fined. On the basis of this agreement a dictatorship of the proletariat was 
proclaimed that very same day and measures were immediately taken to or- 
ganise a Soviet government, to socialise the means of production and ex- 
change and to prepare for the defence of the Hungarian Soviet Republic by 
the creation of a revolutionary Red Army. Simultaneously, and also in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreement, the Communist Party was com- 
pletely amalgamated with the Social-Democratic Party to form the united 
Socialist (subsequently Socialist-Communist) Party of Hungary. This was 
a serious error on the part of the Hungarian Communists, for in effect it 
deprived the proletarian revolution in Hungary of the leadership of the prole- 
tarian Communist Party and tied the hands of the Communists. As far as 
the Social-Democrats were concerned, this amalgamation, like the agreement 
with the Communists generally, was a dexterous manoeuvre designed to 
weaken both the Communist Party and the proletarian dictatorship, which 
the Social-Democrats had so hypocritically recognised, and to disintegrate 
them from within. To betray the revolution, under the guise of recognising 
the proletarian dictatorship and coming to an agreement with the Communists, 
was the motive that underlay the actions of the Social-Democrats, who, with 
the Communists, occupied the high posts in the new Hungarian Soviet Re- 
public. This betrayal was one of the chief reasons for the collapse of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. “A number of articles in the Vienna Rote Fahne, 
the central organ of the Austrian Communist Party,” Lenin said, “have 
revealed one of the chief reasons for this collapse: the treachery of the ‘So- 
cialists,’ who, in word, came over to the side of Bela Kun and declared them- 
selves to be Communists, yet actually did not pursue a policy consonant with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, but vacillated, showed the white feather, 
deserted to the bourgeoisie and in part directly sabotaged the proletarian rev- 
olution and betrayed it. The world-powerful bandits of imperialism (i.e., the 
bourgeois governments of England, France, etc.), who had surrounded the 
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Hungarian Soviet Republic, were able, of course, to take advantage of these 
vaciliations within the government of the Hungarian Soviet power and brutally 
suppressed it with the help of the Rumanian executioners.” (Collected Works, 
Vol. XXV, “Notes of a Publicist.’’) 

The central guiding organ of the Soviet power was the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, consisting of the People’s Commissars—representative of the Social-Dem- 
ocrats and the Communists—under the chairmanship oi the ‘“Leit’ Social- 
Democrat, A. Garbai. Bela Kun held the post of People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, but he virtually became the head of the Soviet government. 
In spite of the participation of the Social-Democrats in the Soviet government, 
the Communists in Soviet Hungary managed to socialise all the large and 
middle-sized, and in part even the small, industrial, trading, banking and 
transport enterprises and all educational and medical institutions, at the head 
of which were placed Soviet Commissars, mostly working men. Factory 
councils, with extensive powers, were organised in the enterprises. A number 
of measures adopted by the Soviet government secured the workers higher 
wages, improved housing conditions and more comprehensive social insurance. 
A great deal of attention was devoted to serving the cultural needs of the 
masses. 

But, in addition to the gross mistake of liquidating the independent Com- 
munist Party, the Communists committed another gross error with regard 
to th peasants. On April 4, 1919, the Soviet government issued a decree 
socialising all estates exceeding one hundred jochs and transferring them to 
“producers’ co-operatives,’ organised from among the agricultural workers 
employed on the estates. The management of the producers’ co-operatives 
was entrusted to “production commissars” (these commissars were frequently 
former landlords or stewards). No measures were taken to satisfy the land 
hunger of the poor and middle peasants of Hungary, and this served to repel 
the peasant masses from the proletarian revolution and to reinforce the coun- 
ter-revolutionary influence of the kulaks over these masses. The peasants not 
only refused to sell their products for the paper money issued by the Soviet 
government, but in certain places became involved in the open counter-rev- 
olutionary actions and revolts of the kulaks, which were usually led by the 
officials and the clergy. The supply of food to the cities was almost entirely 
discontinued and only by the most intense effort was it possible to ensure the 
industrial workers the minimum of necessities. This circumstance consider- 
ably facilitated the organisation of a counter-revolutionary movement by the 
Hungarian bourgeoisie and landlords and their aiders and abettors—the 
Social-Democrats, represented by the trade union bureaucrats and petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals. During the entire existence of the Soviet government, 
the Social-Democratic bureaucrats retained their high posts in the Party, 
Soviet, and particularly trade union apparatuses, converting the latter 
into centres of anti-Soviet agitation. The local Soviets were elected on a 
territorial instead of a production principle and therefore could not become 


bodies directly based on the working class masses in the mills and factories, 
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The reformist trade union apparatus was the only organisation possessing 
direct and well organised contact with the industrial proletarian masses every- 
where. Taking advantage of every difficulty experienced by the proletarian 
revolution, and particularly the food difficulties, the reformist trade union 
bureaucrats worked zealously for the abolition of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The result was that Social-Democratic “defeatism” gradually 
penetrated to the ranks of the workers and contributed largely to weaken 
the activities of the organs of Soviet government and the Red Army. 

The counter-revolutionary movement began to become particularly active 
in June, when, in addition to the organisation of sabotage by the petty-bour- 
geois intellectuals in the Soviet institutions, the counter-revolutionaries began 
to organise armed action. On June 24 a counter-revolutionary revolt broke 
out in the Hungarian capital—Budapest. The principal armed force of the 
revolt consisted of army cadets. Monitors appeared on the Danube flying 
the white flag, and bombarded the headquarters of the Soviets. One of the 
two telephone stations was seized by the Whites. The revolt was liquidated 
in twenty-four hours, after severe and bloody street fighting. But the Hun- 
garian proletariat found itself obliged to carry on the organisation of the 
Soviet government and to undertake the socialist reconstruction of the national 
economy on the reduced territory of Hungary not only in the midst of a bitter 
struggle against internal difficulties and foes, but also in the face of foreign 
aggression—the economic boycott and the intervention organised by the 
Entente with the help of Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia. The Rumanian and 
Czecho-Slovakian troops began their attack on Soviet Hungary on April 17. 
The Red Army, still incompletely organised, could not withstand the assault 
and retreated in complete rout. On May 2, 1919, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat was already on the verge of collapse but the revolutionary fervour of 
the masses and the decisive action of various revolutionary Communist leaders 
saved the position for Soviet Hungary. The workers in the mills and factories 
joined the ranks of the Red Army in bodies. Within the course of a few days 
the Red Army had gained strength, and, under the leadership first of the 
“Left” reformist Wilhelm Bohm, and then of the revolutionary Eugen Landler, 
who had resigned from the ranks of the Left Socialists, delivered blow after 
blow at the advancing enemy, especially the Czecho-Slovakian army, and 
occupied in battle a Jarge part of Czecho-Slovakia, where a Slovakian Soviet 
Republic was set up. The Entente, in the person of the French premier, 
Clemenceau, demanded that the Hungarian Republic should cease military 
activities and evacuate Slovakia, promising in exchange the subsequent eyacua- 
tion of Hungarian territory occupied by the Rumanians. After prolonged 
discussion of the proposal-in the Congress of Soviets, the Soviet government 
consented to withdraw the Red Army from the territory it had occupied. But, 
as was to be expected, the Entente played false: after the evacuation of 
Slovakia, the Rumanian troops, in spite of Clemenceau’s promise, did not 
evacuate Hungarian territory beyond the River Tisza. Thereupon, on July 20, 
the Red Army assumed the offensive, the plan for which, however, owing to 
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_the treachery of former officers, had already been transmitted to the Entente. 

The offensive ended in the rout of the Red Army, In view of the defeat of the 
Red Army, the food difficulties, which had been rendered extremely acute by the 
economic blockade imposed by the Entente, the counter-revolutionary move- 
ment within the country, the direct treachery of the Social-Democrats, who 
were carrying on negotiations with the Entente for the suppression of the 
Soviet government, and, finally, owing to the hostility of the peasant masses, 
the Soviet government, on August 1, decided to capitulate and to transfer the 
power to a “trade union government” consisting of Social-Democratic trade 
union bureaucrats, who immediately restored capitalist private property and 
the bourgeois state apparatus. A few days later this government was ovyer- 
thrown by the bourgeoisie. 

In spite of the grave mistakes committed, the results of the Hungarian 
proletarian revolution were of extreme positive importance. That revolution 
prevented the big attack on Soviet Russia planned by the Entente in the 
spring of 1919 by diverting to itself the Rumanian and French forces which 
had been assigned for this purpose. By the example it showed of the revolu- 
tionary heroism and creative power of the working class, it proved the possibil- 
ity of proletarian revolution and proletarian dictatorship in the Central Euro- 
pean countries eyen in the conditions that existed in 1919. By destroying— 
although only for a short period—the age-old oppression of the ruling classes 
of Hungary, it created a revolutionary tradition which will be a powerful 
motive force in the future proletarian revolution in Hurgary. The lessons of 
the proletarian dictatorship in Hungary are a valuable contribution to the 
ideological and political armament of the revolutionary proletariat of the 
world, 


Pace 50.* Lenin’s “Report Delivered at the Seventh All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets on Behalf of the All-Russian Centra! Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars,” like the Seventh Congress (December 6:9, 
1919) itself, marks a turning point in the period of “War Communism,” as 
expressed in the fact that the first and most acute period of the Entente in- 
tervention and the civil war had come to an end, and that for the first time 
since the spring of 1918 the Party and the Soviet government were able to 
turn to tasks of economic development. The military situation which existed 
at the time of the Seventh Congress of Soviets was marked by a decisive 
change in the situation on all the fronts of the civil war, a change which 
soon resulted in the liquidation of the main forces of the White Guard counter- 
revolution—Kolchak and Denikin. Internationally, what distinguished this 
period was the change of sentiment in the small border states (Finland, Es- 
thonia and Latvia) in favour of peace with the Soviet Union, resulting in a 
number of peace treaties signed in 1920. 

As a description of the tasks and conditions of the period of War Com- 
munism, the report delivered by Lenin to the Seventh Congress of Soviets is 
of tremendous significance, because, in the first place, it gives a profound 
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analysis of the first period of. intervention and civil war and sets forth the 
reasons for the defeat of the imperialists in this first crusade against Soviet 
' Russia. At the same time, the report sketches the principal stages of the 
intervention, and presents a historical outline of the civil war which for its — 
brevity and precision is brilliant. In this connection Lenin gives the under- 
lying principles of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union as evolved in the 
circumstances of civil war, a policy designed to achieve international prole- 
tarian solidarity for the defence of the U.S.S.R. against imperialist attacks, 
“and the utilisation of the antagonisms between the “victorious” powers and 
the defeated powers, the antagonisms between the “Great Powers” and the 
small countries dependent on them, the internal contradictions between the 
various groups of the bourgeoisie in the imperialist states and the conciliatory 
tendencies of the petty bourgeois and intellectuals with regard to the Soviet © 
Union. 
Of the questions of an internal nature touched on by Lenin in the report, 
the chief are the question of terror and the question of economic develop- 
ment. ‘ 
At the Seventh Congress of Soviets Lenin encountered an open attack on 
the proletarian terror (the question of the Extraordinary Commissions) ‘by — 
the petty-bourgeois parties (Mensheviks, Bundists and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries) who had been admitted to the congress. The following points in 
Lenin’s reply should be stressed: I) “the terror was forced on us by the 
terrorism of the Entente, by the terrorism of all-powerful capitalism, which — 
stifled and is stifling workers and peasants and is condemning them ‘to 
starvation solely for the reason that they are fighting for the freedom of their — 
country”; 2) the experience of the civil war in Soviet Russia and the bloody 
vengeance wreaked on other working class revolutions suppressed by White 
Guard bourgeois reaction go to show that terror is an inevitable weapon of 
ty revolutionary struggle; 3) the terror does not nullify the significance 
of the Soviet state as a democracy of the toiling majority of the popu- 
lation. 

Very significant is the general exposition of the tasks of economic develop- 
ment given by Lenin in the report to the Seventh Congress. Under the con- 
ditions of extreme economic disruption and impoverishment of the working 
class resulting from the imperialist war and the civil war, Lenin conceived 
the economic tasks as being chiefly a struggle for the elementary foundations 
of the economic stability of the country—bread and fuel—and against typhus 
(“either the lice triumph over socialism, or socialism will triumph over the 
lice!’?). For Lenin, the creation of this economic stability was a condition 
for laying the foundation of socialism. Lenin strongly stresses the fact that 
in the period of the civil war “we began to build from the roof, from a wing 
or a cornice, while the foundation did not receive proper attention.” ‘This 
idea was subsequently developed by Lenin in the speech on economic develop- — 
ment delivered at the Ninth Party Congress, and received its fullest ex- 
pression in the plan for the electrification of the country. 
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At the same time, speaking in his report on the economic tasks, Lenin 
expresses his reliance on “the discipline and self-sacrifice of the workers,” 
on the high level of “heroism of the workers in the rear,” which found ex- 
pression in the Communist subbotniks, the restoration of transport by the 
organised workers, and so on. This fact is an extremely important one for an 
understanding of the period of “War Communism” as a whole. The discipline, 
self-sacrifice and heroism of the workers were just as much causes of victory 
in the civil war and the successful coping with the unparalleled difficulties 
_ of the period of War Communism as they later were for the success of socialist 
construction in the period of the First Five-Year Plan, for the completion 
of the foundation of socialist economy during this period, and for the final 
answer to the question “Who will win?” in town and country in favour of 
socialism, and as they are in the present stage on the road to the abolition 
of classes and the building of a socialist society. 

Another such condition stressed by Lenin, one to which he directed the 
particular attention of the congress, was the sympathy and support of the 
workers (and, to a certain degree, of the peasants) of the West, which pre- 
vented the Entente powers from launching their armies against the Soviet 
_ Republic and compelled them to withdraw their forces from the Soviet fronts, 
because of the danger that they might go over to Soviet Russia. In Lenin’s 
report, the sympathy and support of the workers of the West is stressed as 
one of the most important and decisive factors in the struggle against the 
intervenfionists. And so it remains to this day, when we are witnessing not 
only “sympathy” for and semi-passive support of the Soviet Union on the 
part of the workers of the West, but a-new revolutionary wave and a growing 
revolutionary crisis in a number of countries in the West and the East. 

Finally, the third condition for economic success to which Lenin drew the 
‘attention of the congress was the conquest of the peasant masses. Lenin, of 
course, is here referring to the middle peasantry, for the poor peasants sided 
with the proletariat even before the civil war, while the kulak was, and still 
is, on the side of counter-revolution. The conquest of the middle peasant, 
who in the first main period of the fight against Kolchak and Denikin had 
made his choice between them and the Soviet government by accepting a 
military and political alliance with the proletariat, is emphasised in this re- 
port. It is from this standpoint also that Lenin in this same report, in deal- 
ing with the immediate economic tasks, states that the peasant surrendered 
his grain “in the form of a loan,” and that the worker will repay his debt 
to the peasant “a hundredfold.” It should be noted that Lenin stresses the 
important part played by the dictatorship of the proletariat in the: question 
of the “food loan” as expressed in his reference to the “firm attitude” of the 
working class towards the peasants. 


Pace 52.* Lenin is referring to the crushing of Soviet Hungary by the inter- 
vention of the Entente acting through Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia. See 
note to p. 47* in this volume. 
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Pace 52.** British troops were landed on the Murmansk coast in the latter 
part of July 1918. Archangel was seized in the early part of August. A Right 
Socialist-Revolutionary “Northern Government” existed until September, when 
it was replaced by a Cadet Government headed by the “Narodni-Socialist”’ 
Chaikovsky. The British continued to occupy Northern Russia until the 
beginning of 1920, when they were driven into the sea by Red Army divisions. 
Soviet government was restored in Archangel on February 21, 1920. 

The occupation of Siberia (the Czecho-Slovakian mutiny and the Kolchak 
revolt) lasted from May 1918, when the Czecho-Slovakians revolted, until 
January 1920, when Kolchak was finally routed and subsequently arrested. 
The Entente participated in the occupation of Siberia by directly organising 
the revolt of the Czecho-Slovakians, through the foreign en:bassies resident 
in Vologda, supplying them with military equipment, assisting the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Cadets to establish a government in Siberia and a So- 
cialist-Revolutionary Committee of Members of the Constituent Assembly and 
a “Popular Army” in Samara, organising the Socialist-Revolutionary Director- 
ate, against which they subsequently turned Kolchak, and, finally, by support- 
ing, arming and equipping Kolchak’s troops during the whole of his activities 
in Siberia. 

The occupation of Eastern Siberia by the Japanese began in April 1918 
with the seizure of Vladivostok, and, after the revolt of the Czecho-Slovakians, 
took the form of an inter-Allied intervention. After Kolchak was routed, 
Japan attempted to consolidate her positions in Far Eastern Siberia, but 
was forced by the pressure of the insurrectionary movement, which led to the 
formation of the Far Eastern Republic, to confine herself to the occupation 
of the Ussurisk Region and the Maritime Province, using the White Guard gov- 
‘ernment of Merkulov as a tool. It was not until the end of 1922 that the 
People’s Revolutionary Army of the Far Eastern Republic smashed the hit 
Guards and thus compelled Japan to evacuate Eastern Siberia. 

In the South, the Entente supported Denikin and his Volunteer Army, con- 
trolling him and his government, subsidising him, supplying him with muni- 
tions and despatching troops to his aid (the French landing in Odessa). 


Pace 56.* This statement was made in December 1919 in the House of Com- 
mons by Churchill, War Secretary in the Lloyd George government (1916- 
22). 


Pacer 62.* In the parliamentary elections in France in 1919, the victory was 
gained by the reactionary Right bourgeois parties of the National Bloc, rep- 
resenting the interests of big capital. In the Chamber of Deputies the leaders 
of the National Bloc were Poincaré and Millerand. The government of France 
remained in the hands of the National Bloc until the 1924 elections, at which — 
the victory was gained hy the petty-bourgeois parties (the Left Bloc). 


Pace 65.* After the Entente had adopted the plan for a conference on the 
Prinkipo Islands (see note to p. 26** in this yolume), William Bullitt, an 
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American journalist, was sent in February 1919 to start unofficial negotiations 
with the Soviet government on behalf of United States Secretary of State 
Lansing (actually on behalf of President Wilson) and the British Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George. Bullitt brought with him a written project proposing 
to discontinue the intervention against Soviet Russia and to establish normal 
trade relations, provided 1) that the Soviet government concluded peace with 
the counter-revolutionary governments at that time existing on Russian terri- 
tory, 2) that these governments were recognised as sovereign within frontiers 
corresponding to the military fronts as they existed at the time, and 3) that 
mutual amnesties were granted and a proportional demobilisation of the 
armies undertaken. 

Receiving the consent of the Soviet government to this project in principle 
(on condition that the Powers should endorse the project not later than April 
10), Bullitt returned to Europe. However, nothing came of the matter owing 
to the hostility of France and the British diehards, and also owing to the fact 
that Kolchak (began to gain certain victories on the war front. Subsequently, 
in reply to a question in Parliament, Lloyd George denied all knowledge of 
the Bullitt mission. 

In 1933, when diplomatic relations were established between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A., Bullitt was appointed the first United States ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. 


i 


Pace 66.* Lenin is evidently referring to the counter-revolutionary activities 
of the British diplomatic agent, Lockhart. After the British Embassy left 
Vologda on June 22, 1918, Lockhart remained in Moscow, in order, in con- 
junction with the White Guards and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, to hatch 
conspiracies against the Soviet government and to organise uprisings, explo- 
sions, the burning of food bases, and so forth. On September 2, Lockhart 
was arrested by the Cheka in the headquarters of a counter-revolutionary 
organisation which had drawn up a plan for penetrating into the Kremlin 
and arresting Lenin and the Soviet government. 


Pace 76.* At the time of the Ninth Party Congress, at which Lenin delivered 
the present report, the revolution was gaining brilliant victories in the armed 
fight against the White Guards within the country and against international 
imperialism. All the principal war fronts, including the Kolchak and Denikin 
fronts, had been liquidated. There still remained the threat of a resumption 
of the war by Poland, while Wrangel was biding his time in the Crimea. The 
Kolchak and Denikin armies had been destroyed, and the Entente had not 
yet organised the new attack by Poland and Wrangel against the Soviet Re- 
public. These occurred later. Thus, at the time of the Ninth Party Congress 
the Soviet Republic was not in a state of war, nor was it at peace with world 
imperialism. It was rather enjoying a respite that was neither war nor peace. 
Such was the situation when the Ninth Congress, under the leadership of 
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Lenin, set about concentrating the major forces and the attention of the 
country on the economic front. 

The internal economic situation of the Soviet Republic had been trendered 
critical by the imperialist war and the bitter civil war. At the end of 1919, 
over four-fifths of the fuel used by industry and transport was wood. Industry 
was working at twenty-six per cent of capacity owing to lack of raw material, 
fuel and food, and its products went principally to supply the Red Army. 
The workers were fleeing to the country districts in order to escape the 
famine. Hunger and disease resulted in mass absences from work, which 
swallowed up between one-quarter and one-third of the working time. There 
was a tremendous drop in productivity of labour. Agriculture was in a state 
of decline. The area under crops in 1918-19 was only three-fifths of the pre- 
war acreage. The yield of the grain crop had dropped; industrial crops were 
being replaced by grain crops. Transport was in a state of collapse. About 
55 to 60 per cent of the total number of locomotives were in need of repair. 
The liberation of the border Soviet republics from the White armies, achieyed 
by the military heroism of the workers and peasants, brought sources of coal, 
grain and raw materials under the control of the Soviet government. This 
made it easier to tackle economic disruption and famine. But it demanded 
a tremendous exertion of effort, for it involved restoring tthe economic life 
of the country; and the only thing that could ensure success in this respect 
was the strictest centralisation of administration, coupled with the principle 
of individual management, discipline, “firmness and unity of will of the 
proletariat” and a display of heroism on the front of labour equal to the 
heroism which had been displayed on the military front in the civil war. 
The arguments supporting these slogans make up the main part of Lenin’s 
report to the Ninth Party Congress. And the main work of the congress 
was devoted to the problems of economic development and the organisation 
of labour. 

State compulsory mobilisation of the industrial proletariat for work in 
industry, universal labour service in the procurement of fuel, the clearing 
of railroad tracks, and so forth, the conversion of whole army units into 
labour battalions, the organisation of a mass movement for voluntary labour 
without pay in the form of the communist subbotniks, and, finally, the state 
distribution of products based on the food quotas, or requisitions, in place 
of purchase and sale—such was the system of economic measures which had 
evolved in practice by the time of the Ninth Congress and which were 
endorsed by the Ninth Congress on the basis of the general plan it adopted 
for the restoration and socialist reconstruction of the national economy (see 
note to p. 218* in this volume). 

The creation of one labour front with the purpose of saving the revolution 
as quickly as possible from the collapse that might follow from economic 
disruption compelled the Party strictly to apply the principle of individual 
management. In doing so, the Party, under the leadership of Lenin, was 
obliged to overcome a Right opportunist deviation on this question, represented 
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at the Ninth Congress by what was known as the “Democratic Centralism 
Group,” by a group of business leaders and by a group of trade union leaders. 
Although they constituted an insignificant minority at the congress, these 
groups put up a stubborn fight against the position of Lenin and the Central 
Committee of the Party. 

The “Democratic Centralism Group,” which at the time of the Ninth Con- 
gress had become a distinct opposition group, was headed by people who 
had just recently (1918) been “Left”? Communists—Ossinsky, Sapronov and 
Maximovsky. The “democratic centralism’” of this group had nothing in 
common with Bolshevik democratic centralism. It was nothing but a reversion 
to bourgeois democracy and in practice would have so amended the structure 
of the Party and the Soviet government as to undermine the proletarian cen- 
tralism of both, enfeeble the proletarian dictatorship, and in this way— 
particularly in the conditions of 1919-20—play into the hands of the class 
enemies of the proletariat. The fight put up by this group against individual 
management in practice served the same end, since it was an expression of 
their petty-bourgeois “democratic” aspirations. An anti-Par!ty position was 
also taken up by a group of business leaders headed by Rykov and Milyutin, 
and by a group of trade union leaders headed by Tomsky, who at the con- 
gress opposed the principle of individual management. 

Lenin had already put forward the slogan of individual management at the 
time of ‘the first “respite,” in the spring of 1918. (See Selected Works, Vol. 
VII, “Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government,” the chapter entitled “ ‘Sym- 
metrical Organisation’ and Dictatorship.”) He had at that time already shown 
the absolute necessity of individual management and its entire compatibility 
with “Soviet,” socialist democracy. And now, at the Ninth Party Congress, 
he vigorously advocated the principle of individual management, which has 
been so strikingly justified in the subsequent work of socialist construction 
in the Soviet Union and which is being consistently applied by the Party to- 
day on the basis of the wide development of Soviet proletarian democracy. 
Arguing against the opposition groups of Ossinsky, Rykoy and Tomsky, 
Lenin said of them, as he had said of the “Left” Communists in the spring 
of 1918, that they were repeating the refrain of the Mensheviks, Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the bourgeoisie. 


No less dangerous in the conditions that existed at the time of the Ninth 
Congress, and also tending to weaken the proletarian dictatorship and to 
aggravate the economic disruption, was the proposal made by Trotsky on the 
eve of the Ninth Congress in a letter addressed to the members of the Central 
Committee to replace the food quotas by a food tax and to institute freedom 
of trade. The Central Committee rejected Trotsky’s propasal (it received only 
four votes in the Central Committee) as an absolutely erroneous one. In the 
conditions that prevailed at the beginning of 1920, to have adopted such a 
proposal would only have served the interests of kulak counter-revolution. 
There was the threat of a resumption of war by Poland and Wrangel, and 
the abolition of the food quotas and the institution of freedom of trade under 
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such conditions would have contributed to the economic disarmament of the 
revolution. Siberia, the Kuban and the North Caucasus, which had just 
been captured from the counter-revolutionaries, had not yet been de-kulakised, 
and under the conditions of war the kulaks would have used freedom of 
trade as a weapon against the Soviet government. Finally, stocks of indus- 
trial goods had become exhausted, production was declining, and under these 
circumstances a dearth of commodities, given the existence of freedom of 
trade, would only have created a favourable soil for the counter-revolutionary 
activities: of the kulaks among the peasants. 

It is quite obvious that under such circumstances there was no possibility 
of abolishing the food quotas and instituting freedom of trade. At that time 
this would have meant a return to capitalism. Only by creating one labour 
front, on the basis of the heroism of the workers, and by the food quotas in 
the rural districts, only by improving management by introducing the indi- 
vidual management principle, did it become possible to maintain a relation- 
ship of classes within the country that was favourable for the proletariat, to 
conduct a successful war against Poland, and to achieve progress, instead of 
decline, in industry. That is why the Ninth Congress of the Party, under the ~ 
direct leadership of Lenin, centred the attention of the Party, the Soviet goy- 
ernment and the working class on combating economic disruption and restor- 
ing economic life, and, while adopting an extensive plan of economic restora- 
tion, in the main preserved the economic policy of the period of War Com- 
munism. All its decisions, which laid the main emphasis on the economic 
front, were based on this policy, thus rejecting the attempts made both by 
the “Democratic Centralism Group” and its allies among the business leaders 
and trade union leaders, and by Trotsky, to undermine this basis in circum- 
stances when this could only have served to weaken the position of the prole- 
tariat in its fight for the preservation of the dictatorship. 


Pace 79.* In the spring of 1919 the advance of the Poles continued and led 
to the capture of Baranowicze in March and of Molodieczno in May. At the 
same time, on March 6, an advance by Kolchak on the Eastern front began,, 
which soon resulted in the fall of Ufa and Belebei. The advance of Denikin 
began on May 6, and the first advance of Yudenich against Petrograd on 
May 16. The spring of 1919 also witnessed the first outbreaks of the Makhno 
mutiny, the revolt of Grigoryev, the invasion of the White Finns, and also 
the occupation of Soviet territory by the British and French in the pits 
and South. 


PacE 82.* Lenin is here referring to the White terror which accompanied 
the suppression of the Finnish workers’ revolution in the beginning of 1918. 
The revolution was crushed by the Fint.ish bourgeoisie with the help of 
German troops. The terror was carried out with unparalleled ferocity by the 
military dictator, General Mannerheim. Tens of thousands of workers were 
exterminated in the small country of Finland. 
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Pace 84.* Peace between Soviet Russia and Latvia was signed on August 11, 
1920, in Riga. Latvia received ethnographic frontiers (i.e., frontiers em- 
bracing territory with a predominantly Lettish population), 4,000,000 rubles 
in gold and the right to acquire forestry concessions in Russia over an area 
of about 250,000 acres. 

Peace was signed with Finland on October 14, 1920. Finland acquired 
ethnographic frontiers by the peace treaty, with certain accretions in the 
Petshengi district, in the extreme North. 

The peace with Esthonia, signed on February 2, 1920, marked the first 
break in the blockade of the R.S.F.S.R. organised by Great Britain and 
France with the purpose of undermining thc Soviet government. It was for 
this reason that the Soviet government consented to pay Esthonia 15,000, 000 
gold rubles, 

The Russo-Lithuanian peace conference began in Moscow on May 9, 1920. 
According to the treaty signed on July 12, 1920, Lithuania received part of 
the gubernias of Kovno, Vilna and Suvalki. In addition, Lithuania received 
3,000,000 gold rubles from the R.S.F.S.R. 


Pace 85.* On March 28, 1920, in reply to the thrice-repeated proposal of the 
Soviet government, Poland sent a note consenting to the opening of peace 
negotiations. This note was intended as a diplomatic screen for the general 
offensive which Poland was preparing against the Soviet Republic. 

Poland proposed that the negotiations should be held in Borissov, situated 
in the northern section of the Russo-Polish front, the most strongly fortified 
part of the Soviet line. Poland proposed that the armistice should apply only 
to this section of the front, and not to the whole front. Meanwhile, Poland 
was concentrating her main forces on the southern section of the front, 
against the Ukraine, which in comparison with other sections was feebly pro- 
tected. In response to the proposal of the Soviet government that the negotia- 
tions should be transferred to Warsaw, Moscow, or to a neutral city, the Poles 
issued a manifesto to the Ukraine calling for the recognition of Petlura, who 
had concluded a military alliance with Poland. At the same time Savinkov 
and Bulak-Balakhovich were organising White Guard detachments on Polish 
territory. : 

The military forces of Poland and the Russian White Guards were in fact 
commanded by the French General Staff, Although the Poles were at first 
successful, the Red Army soon began to advance on Warsaw; but the Red 
battalions were subsequently obliged to retreat. 

Peace with Poland was signed on October 19, 1920, in Riga. By the Treaty 
of Riga, Poland received frontiers which, although extending eastward be- 

yond her ethnographic frontiers, were nevertheless much narrower than those 
which the Soviet government had offered her before the outbreak of war. 
Pace 85.** The reference is to the Kapp putsch in Germany. On March 13, 
1920, Berlin was occupied by the counter-revolutionary divisions of Generals 
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Liittwitz and Ehrhardt, who prior to this had served the Minister of War, - 


the Social-Democrat Noske, in suppressing working class activities. The coali- 
tion government, consisting of Scheidemannites (Social-Democrats) and bour- 
geois democrats, fled to Dresden. A reactionary ‘Labour Government” was 
set up, headed by Kapp, who was a creature of General Ludendorff and 
Admiral von Tirpitz. But the mass strikes of the proletariat, which grew into 
a general strike, the arming of the proletariat in the industrial districts, and 
the refusal of the state employees and the petty bourgeoisie to support the 
Kapp government, led to the resignation of Kapp and the return of the 
“legitimate” Scheidemann-bourgeois government. However, the working class 
masses continued the struggle under the banner of the Soviets, especially in 
the Ruhr. Noske replied by wholesale shootings and courts-martial. In the 
Ruhr, the Social-Democrat Severing, subsequently Minister of Home Affairs, 
particularly distinguished himself in suppressing the workers. 


Pace 88.* The history of the question of corporate or individual manage- 
ment in the period immediately prior to the Ninth Party Congress is as 
follows. Differences on this question arose in the Party at the end of 1919 
in connection with the question of the militarisation of labour and the ques- 
tion of compulsory labour service. The principle of individual management 
at that time met with opposition on the part of the Communist fraction in 
the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, which Lenin addressed 
on, January 12, 1920, in defence of the principle of individual management. 
Lenin also spoke on this subject in January 1920, at the Third Congress of 
Councils of National Economy. But here, too, the decision adopted recognised 
the corporate principle as the basic form of management, although the con- 
gress recommended that the comparative value of corporate and individual 
management should be tested in practice. In its subsequent development the 
discussion involved large numbers of Party workers, business leaders and trade 
union leaders. At the All-Ukrainian Party Conference, in connection with 
a report made by Stalin on “The Immediate Tasks of Economic Develop- 
ment,” in which he advocated Lenin’s proposal, opinion was equally divided. 
The Moscow Committee of the Russian Communist Party also favoured 
corporate management. The fraction of the All-Russian Central Council of 
Trade Unions adopted Tomsky’s theses, which were opposed to individual 
management. As will be seen from the report made by Lenin at the Ninth 
Congress, the Central Committee of the Party favoured Lenin’s point of view, 
which, in fact, triumphed at the congress (see notes to p. 76* and p. 218* in 
this volume). 


Pace 93.* In 1918 the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries: developed 
an intense agitation against the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars 
“On the Centralisation of Management, the Protection of the Railroads and 
the Increase of Their Carrying Power,” passed on March 26, 1918, which 
instituted individual management on the railroads (see Selected W. orks, Vol, 
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VI, note to p. 340*). They carried on agitation against individual manage- 
ment at the time of the Ninth Congress as well, joining forces with the oppo- 
sition in the Communist Party. 


Pace 94.* Kamenev’s theses entitled “The Principal Tasks of the Working 
Class at the Present Moment” were published in the Izvestiya of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party on March 12, 1920. They con- 
tained the following propositions: the principal evil is bag-trading, the free 
market and profiteering; the work of explaining the harm they are causing 
must be intensified, and they must be overcome with the aid of the Soviet 
apparatus; the congress must concentrate the attention of the Party on this 
question; the Party will conduct determined warfare on the Menshevik 
slogans of ‘freedom of labour” and “freedom of trade,” which are disor- 
ganising the restoration of Soviet economic life and are, in practice, preparing 
the way for the restoration of capitalism. 


Pace 94,** The reference is to a pamphlet by S. I. Gussev entitled The Im- 
mediate Problems of Economic Development (On the Theses of the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.), Materials for the Ninth Congress of the R.C.P. 
The pamphlet was published by the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Caucasian Front and contained theses drawn up by Gussev and adopted 
on his report by a Party conference of the Caucasian Front and the 
Caucasian Reserve Army. It is these theses that Lenin has in mind when 
he goes on to say that the Central Committee introduced into its own theses 
a whole paragraph taken entirely from Gussev’s theses. This was the first 
clause in Gussev’s theses, which declared that “the single economic plan 
must be divided into economic periods, and in each period one main economic 
task must be set, in the following order: a) the restoration of transport, the 
transport of grain, fuel and raw materials and the creation of storehouses for 
them; b) the intensive development of the production of machinery for fuel, 
raw material and grain production and for the development of transport; 
c) the intensive development of machine-building for the production of 
articles of general consumption, and d) the intensive production of articles 
of general consumption.” 

This clause was inserted in Sec. II (“A Single Economic Plan”) of the 
theses of the Central Committee for the Ninth Congress entitled “The Im- 
mediate Tasks of Economic Development” (see note to p. 218* in this 
volume). ‘ 


Pace 96.* This speech of Lenin’s, delivered on May 5, 1920, is devoted to 
the resumption of wagon the R.S.F.S. R. by Poland, which together with the 
Wrangel campaign was the last stage in the armed struggle of counter- 
revolution in the period of War Communism. At the time Lenin was making 
his speech at a meeting of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, the 
Poles were already approaching Kiev. 
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Poland’s new offensive (for which see note to p. 85* in this volume) was 
undertaken shortly after the Ninth Party Congress, at which the principles 
of economic restoration were laid down and a labour mobilisation of the 
working class and the peasantry decided on. Lenin’s speech on Poland’s 
offensive on Soviet Russia is therefore of tremendous value for a study of the 
principal phases of the period of War Communism. This speech is virtually 
a continuation of Lenin’s analysis of the motive forces and development of 
the civil war made in the report to the Seventh Congress of Soviets (pp. 50-75 
in this volume). This speech supplements the analysis in respect of the last 
stage of the civil war in the period 1918-20. 

Lenin first of all stresses the fact that the antagonisms between the victori- 
ous powers at that time formed one of the chief obstacles to the creation of 
a united front of the imperialists against the Soviet state. 

In particular, Lenin stresses the difference between the way Great Britain 
set about smashing the proletarian state and the way France set about it. 
The antagonism of interests existing between the two countries on this ques- | 
tion was also regarded by Lenin as a factor that would make for the failure 
of Poland’s military campaign against the Soviet Union. 

Lenin discerns a profound difference between the intervention of 1919 aad 
the Polish campaign of 1920, consisting in the fact that the war of the Poles 
against Soviet Russia was only a “remnant” of the former great plan of the 
imperialists for the destruction of the Soviet state. Lenin did not underrate 
the danger that, in connection with the Polish campaign, the imperialists 
might resume their attempts at a united attack on Russia from all sides (as 
partly manifested in the Wrangel campaign), but he pointed out that the 
lack of consistency in the policy of bourgeois Poland, her inability to rely 
with certainty on her allies owing to the antagonism of interests between the 
capitalist groups in Poland herself, and, finally, the fact that the Polish 
bourgeoisie was exposing itself in the eyes of the toilers of Poland and the 
world, were all tending to weaken Poland’s position, and therefore the inter- 
ventionist policy of the imperialists as a whole. 

The concluding part of Lenin’s speech is devoted to a description of the 
second turn, which the Party had already definitely undertaken, from economic 
tasks to the tasks of war. “Everything for the war’—the slogan with which 
Lenin concluded his speech—once more, and for nearly a whole year, turned 
the attention of the Party and the working class to the tasks of civil war and 
the determined application of the policy of War Communism. 


Pace 100.* On the subject of the conversion of a large part of the Red Army 
into an army of labour, which had begun before the Ninth Party Congress, 
and which, in the conditions that prevailed in the spring of 1920, was under- 
taken because of the necessity of both keeping the Red Army mobilised and 
utilising it on the economic front, the following decision (contained in the 
resolution entitled “The Immediate Tasks of Economic Development”) was 
adopted by the Ninth Party Congress: 
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“The utilisation of military units for labour purposes is equally of a practical 
economic and a socialist educational value. Conditions under which the em- 
ployment of military labour on a large scale is expedient are: a) the simple 
nature of the work, such as can be performed by all Red Army men equally; 
b) the practice of a system of tasks, failure to perform which shall entail a 
reduction in rations; c) the practice of a system of rewards, and d) participa- 
tion in the work on the labour sector of a large number of Communists 
capable of intecting the Red Army units by their example. 

“The employment of the larger military units will inevitably result in a 
higher percentage of Red Army men not being directly engaged in production. 
Hence, the utilisation of whole labour armies, with the retention of the army 
apparatus, will be justified only by the necessity of preserving the army intact 
for military purposes. As soon as this necessity passes, unwieldy general staffs 
and administrations must be disbanded, the best elements among the skilled 
workers being utilised as small shock labour detachments in the more im- 
portant industrial enterprises.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXV, Appendix, 
“Resolution of the Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party.”) 


Pace 105.* The “Report on Combating the Famine,” delivered by Lenin on 
June 4, 1918, the “Telegram on the Organisation of Food Detachments,” sent 
to Penza on June 27, 1918, the letter “To the Workers of Petrograd,” and, 
finally, the leaflet “Comrades Workers, Onward to the Last Decisive Fight!” 
written by Lenin in the early part of August 1918, serve as documents of 
Leninism both on the subject of combating the famine and on the policy of 
the Party in the agricultural districts. 

These documents coincide in time and in their principal theme with the 
other letter to the workers of Petrograd (“The Famine”) reproduced in this 
volume (pp. 14-21) and the “Report on the Present Situation, June 27, 1918” 
reproduced in Selected Works, Vol. VII. Like them, they treat the fight 
against the famine as a fight for socialism (‘for the profound and important 
system of socialism”), call for the mass creation of proletarian food detach- 
ments and the organisation of the poor peasants for a “crusade” for bread, 
and direct this crusade against the kulaks. In 1918 it was the kulak who 
chiefly held the grain. The kulak actively resisted the grain monopoly, con- 
cealed grain surpluses, incited the middle peasants to do likewise, and organ- 
ised counter-revolutionary actions in the countryside. lence, organising a fight 
for grain meant organising a struggle against this class enemy of the prole- 
tariat and the poor peasants. Lenin, with his characteristic forcefulness, 
declared that “acute starvation has driven us to a purely Communist task,” 
namely, to smash the resistance of the kulaks. It' is extremely important to 
note the disposition of forces which Lenin recommends in this fight against 
the kulaks: the proletariat is to organise the poor peasants against the kulaks 
and conclude an agreement with the middle peasants, for “the working class 
cannot make peace with the kulak, but it may seek, and is seeking, an agree- 
‘ment with the middle peasant” (see ‘Comrades Workers, Onward to the Last 
Decisive Fight!”). Hence Lenin even at that period quite definitely proclaimed 
the slogan of an alliance between the proletariat and the middle peasantry 
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(relying on the poor peasantry and not for one moment relaxing the fight 


against the kulak), which at the Kighth Party Congress was made the founda- 


tion of the Party’s policy in the rural districts for several years during the 
transition period in the U.S.S.R., down to the time when the Party, having 
by its firm and correct leadership ensured the adoption of universal collectiv- 
isation by the poor and middle peasant masses, and after the adoption of the 
slogan advanced by Stalin of liquidating the kulaks as a class on the basis 
_ of universal collectivisation, adopted at its Sixteenth Congress a new slogan, 
namely, that the collective farm peasant constitutes the chief bulwark of the 
Soviet government in the rural districts. 


Pace 106.* The reference is to decisions of nearly every. congress of the Sec- 
ond International from 1889 to 1914. For instance, the Paris Congress of 
1889 declared that wars in capitalist society “prevent the realisation of the 
policy of democracy and tend to disintegrate the civil life of the country,” 
and that they are a weapon of the possessing classes against democracy. The 
Brussels Congress of 1891 and the Ziirich Congress of 1893 repeated this 
thought: “In the next war millions of persons will be called to the colours, 
whole nations will be hurled against each other. A war will break out the 
like of which is unknown to world history and in comparison with which the 
last Franco-Prussian War was mere child’s play. This war will throw our 
civilisation back for centuries.” We find the same thing stated in the resolu- 
tions of the London Congress of 1896, the Paris Congress of 1900, and the 
Amsterdam Congress of 1904, all of which refer to the brutality of colonial 
policy, the burden of militarism, and the destruction of mankind which the 
coming war would involve. The resolutions of the Stuttgart Congress of 
1907, the Copenhagen Congress of 1910, and the Basle Congress of 1912 
emphatically stressed the menace to civilisation and the proletariat of the 
forthcoming world war. The Stuttgart Congress called on the international 
proletariat to “carefully follow events,” in order to be prepared for the danger, 
and, in the event of the outbreak of war, to make every effort “to put an end 
to the war as soon as possible” and to take advantage of the economic and 
political crisis it would cause to expedite ‘‘the fall of capitalist rule.” The 
Basle Congress confirmed the resolutions of the Stuttgart and Copenhagen 
Congresses, and in a manifesto declared: “The governments should remember 
that in the present situation in Europe and with the present temper of the 
working class, they can release the fury of war only at their own peril; they 
should remember that the Franco-Prussian War was followed by the Com: 
mune, that the Russo-Japanese War set the revolutionary forces of the peoples 
of the Russian Empire in motion, that the growth of military and naval arma- 
ments has caused the class conflicts in England and on the Continent to be- 
come acute’to an unprecedented degree and has led to great strikes.” The 
truth of these prophecies was fully shown ‘by the war of 1914-18. But the 
Second International, which had passed these resolutions, did not remain 
true to itself. The vast majority of the parties of the Second International 
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replied to the truly unparalleled miseries of the imperialist war of 1914-18 
by betraying the working class and by supporting the war in the interests 
of their own bourgeoisies. 


Pace 106.** Lenin is referring to Frederick Engels’ preface to a pamphlet by 
Sigismund Borkheim entitled Zur Erinnerung fiir die deutschen Mordspatrio- 
ten 1806-1807 (In Memory of the Supreme German Patriots of 1806-07). In 
this preface, dated December 15, 1887, Engels said: 


“And finally no war is any longer possible for Prussia-Germany except 
a world war, and a world war indeed of an extension and violence hitherto 
undreamt of. Eight to ten millions of soldiers will mutually massacre one an- 
other and in doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have stripped 
it barer than any swarm of locusts has ever done. . . . Devastation . . 
famine, pestilence, general demoralisation both of the armies and of the 
mass of the people produced by acute distress; hopeless confusion of our 
artificial machinery in trade, industry and credit, ending in general bank- 
tuptcy; collapse of the old states and their traditional state wisdom to such 
an extent that crowns will roll by dozens on the pavement and there will be 
nobody to pick them up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will all 
end and who will come out of the struggle as victor; only one result absolutely 
certain: general exhaustion and the establishment of the conditions for the 
ultimate victory of the working class. 

“This is the prospect when the system of mutual outbidding in armaments, 
driven to extremities, at last bears its inevitable fruits. This, my lords, princes 
and statesmen, is where in your wisdom you have brought old Europe. And 
when nothing more remains to vou but to open the last great war dance— 
that will suit us all right. The war may perhaps push us temporarily into the 
background, may wrench from us many a position already conquered. But 
when you have unfettered forces which you will then no longer be able again 
to control, things may go as they will: at the end of the tragedy you will be 
ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either be already achieved or at 
any rate inevitable.” 


In June 1918, Lenin wrote an article entitled “Prophetic Words” (Collected 
Works, Vol. XXIII) devoted to this preface, in which he quotes this passage 
and shows how Engels’ words were borne out in the imperialist war of 
1914-18. 


Pace 110.* The grain monopoly was instituted by the Provisional Government 


soon after the February Revolution. According to the law passed by the 
Provisional Government, all surpluses of grain over and above what was 
needed for personal requirements (food and seed) were declared state property 
and had to be delivered to the state at fixed prices. But the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was unable to put the grain monopoly and the fixed prices into 
effect, because it was a government defending the interests of the possessing 
classes. The fulfilment of the plan of grain procurements in 1917 was obvious- 
ly unsatisfactory: in January the plan was fulfilled by 20 per cent, in May 
by 34 per cent, and in September by 25 per cent. 
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Shortly after, in August 1917, the bourgeois government doubled grain prices 
in the interests of the landlords and the kulaks; but even this measure failed 
to produce the necessary influx of grain. 

All that remained was the old and tried method of abolishing fixed prices 
and relying on ‘‘private” initiative. And this was the method the bourgeois 
Provisional Government actually adopted on the eve of its collapse, since bank 
capital, which was interested in the grain trade, had long been demanding it. 

After the October Revolution, amidst incredibly severe difficulties, when 80 
or 90 per cent of the demand of the population was being satisfied by bag- 
trading and profiteering, which had begun to develop before the October 
Revolution, the People’s Commissariat of Food’ began to put the grain 
monopoly into effect on the basis of barter of commodities between industry 
and agriculture. During April and May 1918, the People’s Commissariat of 
Food succeeded in accumulating a large quantity of commodities in demand 
by the peasantry (to a total value of about 1,162,000,000 rubles), with the 
object of receiving in exchange 2,000,000 tons of grain, that is, approximately 
the minimum yearly food requirements of the consuming regions. However, 
this plan for the realisation of the grain monopoly by means of barter was 
frustrated by the outbreak of the ciyil war, which necessitated the institution 
of a system of food quotas, or requisitions. As far as was practical, the Soviet 
government, in relation to the toiling section of the peasantry, supplemented 
the requisition of surplus grain by barter. 


Pace 111.* Lenin is referring to the kulak revolts against the Soviet govern- 
ment which began in the spring of 1918 in the South of Russia (the Don, the 
Kuban and the Ukraine) and in the Volga region. These revolts occurred 
in the most important grain-bearing areas. In May 1918, a revolt of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Czecho-Slovakians broke out, organised with 
money supplied by the British and French bourgeoisie. 


Pace 112.* The split among the Russian petty bourgeoisie mentioned by Lenin 
refers to the differences which arose within the petty-bourgeois parties—the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Part of them (chiefly the 
Ukrainian Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) applied for support to 
the German bourgeoisie, while the other and greater part (the Russian Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) sought the aid of British and French 
capital. 


Pace 112.** Lenin is referring to an all-Russian conference of Mensheviks, at 
which, on May 12, 1918, Cherevanin, Groman and Kolokolnikov made counter- 
revolutionary reports on the Soviet government and its economic policy. On 
this same day the conference adopted counter-revolutionary theses proposed 
by Martov for fighting the Soviets with the object of replacing them by a 
bourgeois state. It is these theses Lenin has in mind. Their substance was as 
follows: Y 
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“J. Before the Octeber Revolution the Soviets played a very important 
part as an implement for the revolutionary education of the masses and as a 
lever by which the proletariat exerted political influence on the state machine, 

“IT. The October Revolution, however, imposed on the Soviets the task of re- 
placing the state machine, a task which distorts their revolutionary significance. 

“ , . On the basis of this estimate of the Soviets, the conference resolves: 
1) to continue to carry on propaganda explaining to the working class masses 
the fictitiousness of the so-called Soviet Republic; 2) to call on the workers 
to fight for a genuine democratic republic; 3) to strive to secure new elec- 
tions to the Soviets and to come out at these elections with the slogan: All state 
power to the Constituent Assembly, and in the localities to the democratic 
organs of-urban and rural government; 4) to take part in the present Soviets 
in the capacity of an irreconcilable opposition to the Bolshevik regime.” 

Lenin, expressing his opinion of these utterances and resolutions of the 
Mensheviks, said that “the civil war is stirring, counter-revolution is raising 
its head,” and that the Mensheviks had become its open aiders and abettors. 
The All-Russian Central Executive Committee accordingly adopted a decision 
on June 14, 1918, expelling the Mensheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries from the Soviets. 


Pacer 116.* The decrees of the Soviet government to which Lenin is here re- 
ferring were the decrees of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of May 
13 and May 30, 1918, on the organisation and the principles of procuring food 
for the starving country. These decrees served as the corner-stone of the whole 
food policy of the Soviet government in the period of acute struggle for grain. 

Here are some of the clauses of the decree of May 13, 1918: 

“1) Reaffirming the inviolability of the grain monopoly and the fixed prices, 
and the necessity for a ruthless war on grain profiteers and bag-traders, to 
make it incumbent on every holder of grain to declare for delivery, within 
a period of one week after the publication of this decree in every volost, the 
whole surplus of grain over and above the quantity required for sowing his 
fields and for personal consumption, in accordance with established standards, 
until the new harvest... . 

“2) To call upon all toiling and poor peasants to unite immediately for the 
purpose of carrying on a ruthless fight against the kulaks. 

“3) To proclaim as enemies of the people all persons possessing surpluses 
of grain and not bringing them to the delivery points, or wasting grain on the 
private distillation of spirits instead of bringing it to the delivery points, to 
bring them for trial before the revolutionary court, imprison them for a term 
of not less than ten years, confiscate all their property, and expel them from 
their communities forever, while illicit distillers of spirits shall in addition 

be condemned to compulsory social labour. . . .” 

This decree gave the People’s Commissariat of Food dictatorial powers in 
the practical realisation of the measures indicated and was announced by 
telegraph as coming into effect immediately. 

i } 
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The decree of May 30 dealt principally with the structure of the unified 
food bodies. The decree provided that the food bodies should assume the 
duty of supplying the population with all articles of prime necessity and thus 
prepare the way for the nationalisation of trade in such articles. 

In addition to the decrees of May 13 and May 30, 1918, which gave legal 
form to the “crusade” of the proletariat for grain, the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee on May 20, in connection with a report delivered by 
J. M. Sverdlov on differentiation among the peasantry, adopted a resolution 
stating that it 


_ “considers it necessary to point to the extreme urgency of uniting the toiling 
peasants against the rural bourgeoisie, All local Soviets must immediately 
undertake and energetically conduct the work of ascertaining what antagon- 
ism of interests exists between the poor peasants and the kulak elements, of 
arming the poor peasants and of establishing their dictatorship.” — 


Pace 117.* In the Ukraine, under the government of the monarchist general 
Skoropadsky—who had been made “hetman” of the Ukraine by the German 
generals at the time of the German occupation—free trade in grain prevailed, 
which, of course, did not save the workers of the Ukraine from starvation. 
It is the opponents of the grain monopoly and the advocates of free trade in 
grain—in particular, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, in- 
cluding the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries—whom Lenin tells to go to Sko- 
ropadsky. 


Pace 128.* The Czecho-Slovakian counter-revolutionary war against the Soviet 
Republic was organised by the governments of England and France in 1918. 
Previous to that, in the summer of 1917, the Provisional Government had 
formed an army consisting of Czecho-Slovakian prisoners of war for the pur- 
pose of fighting the Germans on the Russian Western front. In 1918, after the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace had been concluded between the German and the Soviet 
governments, the Commander of the Czecho-Slovakian forces declared that 
they desired to be transferred to France. To this the Council of People’s 
Commissars agreed. When the army was spread out along the Siberian Rail- 
way from Penza to Irkutsk, its Commander, on the instructions of the Entente 
governments and in agreement with the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, gave 
the order for rebellion against the Soviet government. With the aid of the 
Czecho-Slovakian forces, the counter-revolutionaries seized the Urals and the 
Volga districts, and later Siberia. Protected by the Czecho-Slovakians, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and Constitutional-Democrats organised 
a Committee of Members of the Constituent Assembly in Samara, proclaimed 
it the “organ of Russian democratic government,” and elected a Directorate 
of Five. This Directorate did not last long, however, as the Entente was in- 
terested in setting up a stronger counter-revolutionary government. Admiral 
Kolchak, who was Minister of War in this Directorate, dispersed this body 
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and, in agreement with the Entente, proclaimed himself ‘Supreme Ruler.”’ 
After a long struggle, the Red Army finally defeated the Czecho-Slovakian 
and Kolchak counter-revolutionary forces in 1920; and later the Czecho- 
Slovakian forces were repatriated to Czecho-Slovakia via Vladivostok. 


Pace 129.* The German troops occupied the Ukraine mainly for the purpose 
of obtaining food supplies. According to the first treaty concluded with the 
Ukrainian Rada, the latter undertook to supply Germany with 980,000 tons 
of grain; and by a supplementary agreement it undertook to deliver 1,050,000 
tons of grain, 11,000,000 head of cattle, 30,000 Jive sheep, 1,000,000 geese, 
1,060,000 head of other pouliry, 65,000 tons of sugar, 980 tons of butter, fats, 
etc. The Rada could not fulfil this undertaking. The government of Skoro- 
padsky, which succeeded the Rada, could do no more. The German military 
command then resorted to requisitions and to the sending of military units 
to the rural districts to sequester the food. These measures failed, however, 
and only 9,132 carloads of grain were obtained. The incessant guerilla war 
carried on by the workers and peasants, a number of uprisings of the popula- 
tion, and the increase of revolutionary ferment among the German troops of 
Occupation themselyes, prevented German imperialism from plundering the 
food of the Ukraine. 


Pace 129.** The part played by the kulaks in all previous revolutions, to which 
Lenin refers here, is most vividly reflected in the history of the French revolu- 
tions. In the French Revolution of the end of the eighteenth century, the 
rich peasants, having used the abolition of feudal relations in their own 
interests, became counter-revolutionary, and, together with the bourgeoisie of 
the towns, endeavoured to put an end to the revolution and to rescind the 

‘social and economic legislation of the Jacobin Convention of 1793-94, which 
had been designed to protect the interests of the mass of the peasants. It was 
the rich peasants, the active counter-revolutionary role they played, and their 
influence on the small peasants, which helped to bring about the collapse of 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the Jacobins and the victory of the empire 
of Napoleon I over the revolution. 

A great part was also played by the rich peasants in the defeat of the Rev- 
olution of 1848. The rich peasants were the avowed enemies of the “Reds” 
in the years of revolution, A pamphlet which enjoyed great popularity among 
the rich peasants in the summer of 1848 described the revolutionaries, parti- 
cularly the Socialists, in the following way: “The Red is not a human being, 
he is a Red: he does not reason, he does not think. He has no sense of truth, 
no sense of justice, no sense of beauty or goodness. He is not a moral, rational 
and free being like you and I. . . he is a fallen and degenerate being. . . .” 

| With the aid of soldiers drawn from the urban petty bourgeoisie, the rich 
peasants and a section of the small peasants influenced by the rich peasants, 
the bourgeoisie crushed the revolt of the workers of Paris in 1848, after which 
the rich peasants and the section of the small peasants under their influence 
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cast their votes for Louis Bonaparte, who subsequently abolished the republic 
and proclaimed himself Emperor of France. 

It was the votes of the rich peasants and the small peasants influenced by 
them that gave a majority to the monarchists in the Constituent (National) 
Assembly in France after the workers had overthrown the monarchy of © 
Napoleon III in 1871. And it was again with the help of soldiers drawn from 
the rich peasants and the small peasants influenced by them (aided by the 
armies of Bismarck) that the bourgeoisie crushed the Paris Commune of 1871. 


Pace 131.* Lenin is referring to a decree of the Commissariat of Food and 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy published on August 8, 1918, 
establishing fixed prices for grain of the harvest of 1918 and previous years. 


Pace 133.* “A Letter to the Workers of Eletz’”’ is expressive of the attitude 
of Lenin and the Communist Party towards a bloc with the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. The letter was written on August 6, 1918, that is, a month 
after the Left Socialist-Revolutionary revolt against the Soviet government 
(see Selected Works, Vol. VII, note to p. 187*). The circumstances that called 
forth the letter will be apparent from the letter itself.’ 

In this letter, Lenin, exposing the tales invented by Kryukov, declared that 
an agreement with the middle peasantry need not necessarily be accompanied 
by an agreement with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. An agreement with 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries could (amid great conflict and differences 
on questions of home and foreign policy, it is true) remain in force only 
as long as the “crusade” against the kulaks had not begun in the rural dis- 
tricts and the Committees of Poor Peasants had not been organised. It is 
noteworthy that during the discussion in the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee on the decree on the Committees of Poor Peasants on June 11, 
1918 (see note to p. 138* in this volume), V. Karelin, who, in the name of the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Maximalists, spoke against the decree, 
defended the rights of the kulak who possessed grain surpluses, and the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries refused to vote on the decree. The development of 
the socialist revolution in the countryside proved to be unacceptable to the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and—with the exception of the best elements 
among them, who later joined the Communist Party—placed this party in 
the same category as the Mensheyviks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
This “fall” of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries is spoken of by Lenin in the 
present letter and in the “Speech Delivered to Delegates from the Committees 
of Poor Peasants of the Moscow Region” which follows it in this volume. 


Pace 133.** Very shortly after the revolt of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
in July 1918 (see Selected Works, Vol. VII, note to p. 187*) a general meeting 
of the Saratov branch of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it was stated that: 
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“The act committed by responsible organs of the Party in Moscow, in the 
objective conditions of the present moment, was a savage blow at Soviet 
Russia, and consequently at revolutionary Russia. At the same time the 
united front of the parties of the socialist revolution is being broken, our 
Party is being destroyed, encouragement is being given to the parties of the 
compromisers, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who 
regard us as their allies, and wide scope is being afforded for every kind of 


counter-revolutionary venture. . . .” 


The general meeting further resolved to adopt measures with a view to 
amalgamating branches which shared the platform of the Saratov members, 
and for this purpose to call an all-Russian conference of Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries. This conference took place in Saratov shortly afterwards and was 
attended by representatives from twenty-one Left Socialist-Revolutionary 
branches. As will be seen from Lenin’s letter, the majority expressed them- 
selves in favour of a revision of the tactics of their party and approved the 
position of the Saratov branch, while a large minority favoured supporting 
the Central Committee of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, which had headed 
the revolt against the Soviet government. The conference did not adopt any 
binding decisions on this question owing to the fact that the votes were 


divided. 


Pace 134.* The Yaroslavl revolt (July 6-21, 1918) was organised by the 
White Guard “League for the Defence of the Fatherland and Freedom,” 
headed by Boris Savinkov, on the initiative of and on funds supplied by the 
diplomatic missions of Great Britain and France, at that time resident in 
Vologda. Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries took part in the revolt. 

The Yaroslavl revolt broke out almost simultaneously with the revolt of the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in Moscow and was to have been accompanied 
by revolts in other cities. However, it was only in Rybinsk and Murom that 
the White Guards succeeded in organising revolts. Yaroslavl was chosen as 
a strategical centre, which was to unite the rebellious Czechs located in the 
Volga region with the Northern front, cut off the whole of the Volga from 
Moscow and thus prevent the transport of grain to the centres of the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

Although ostensibly carried out on behalf of the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly, the revolt was in fact designed to restore the monarchy. Having 
seized power, the Whites annulled not only the decrees of the Soviet govern- 
ment, but also the ordinances of the Provisional Government on the subject 
of the gubernia and uyezd commissars, the gubernia, uyezd and volost Land 
Committees, and so on. The volost elders and uyezd prefects of tsarist times 
were restored. Savage vengeance was wreaked on the Communists and their 
sympathisers. More than one hundred Communists were drowned in the 

_ Volga, and S..N. Nakhimson, who had been sent by the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party to direct the Party work in Yaroslavl, was ~ 
shot at the very outbreak of the revolt. 
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The revolt lasted about two weeks and was suppressed on July 21, 1918, by 
Red troops moved into Yaroslavl from Kostroma, Rybinsk, Moscow and other 
cities. 


Pace 136.* The “Speech Delivered to Delegates from the Committees of Poor 
Peasants of the Moscow Region” on November 8, 1918, was made by Lenin 
at the time when the Committees of Poor Peasants, under the guidance of 
the proletariat and its party, had already in the main accomplished their 
tasks (see note to p. 142**). “The Committees of Poor Peasants and the 
Soviets in the rural districts must not exist separately,” Lenin says in this con- 
nection in the present speech, and refers to the draft of a resolution which had 
been prepared for the Sixth Congress of Soviets providing for the formation of 
new Soviets in the rural districts by means of new elections in which the 
Committees of Poor Peasants were to take an active part (see note to p. 
142**). “We shall,” he went on to say, “merge the Committees of Poor Peas- 
ants with the Soviets; we shall turn the Committees of Poor Peasants into 
Soviets.” The Committees of Poor Peasants were not yet being dis- 
solved, but they were intended to be dissolved as soon as, with their help and 
under the guidance of the proletariat and its party, the newly formed Soviets in 
the rural districts would take firm hold as “genuine organs of Soviet govern- 
ment and communist development.” (Resolution of the Sixth Congress of 
Soviets—see note to p. 142.**) It was therefore very important to sum up at 
the regional congresses of Committees of Poor Peasants, at that time being held 
in Moscow and Petrograd, the results achieved by the Committees of Poor 
Peasants and to indicate the principal tasks to be accomplished by the poor 
peasants under the guidance of the proletariat and its party through the Sov- 
iets, And this Lenin does in his speech. He indicates three such! principal tasks: 
to continue the ruthless struggle against the kulaks, to maintain the agree- 
ment (alliance) with the middle peasants, and to achieve, “unsweryingly,” . 
even if “slowly,” a “transition to the new form of agriculture,” the “social 
cultivation of the land,” to collective farms and socialist agriculture. It must 
be noted that when referring to these aims Lenin emphatically stresses the 
fact that the kulaks “are enemies no less formidable than the capitalists and 
landlords,” that they would put up a savage resistance to the transition to 
socialist agriculture. And in this connection Lenin speaks of the expropriation 
of the kulaks. This idea of the expropriation of the kulaks in connection 
with the transition to socialist agriculture foreshadowed the slogan of the 
liquidation of the kulaks as a class on the basis of universal collectivisation 
which was advanced by Stalin in 1929 and which has now in the main been 
accomplished by the Party. 


Pace 138.* The recent events to which Lenin refers were the measures taken 
by the Party with regard to the poor peasants, particularly the creation and 
development of the Committees of Poor Peasants, which arose in the period 
of “the crusade for bread” on the basis of the decree of the All-Russian 
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Central Executive Committee of June 11, 1918, entitled “On Organising the 
Poor Peasants and Supplying Them with Bread, Articles of Prime Necessity 
and Agricultural Implements.” As the very title of the decree shows, it 
provided not only for the organisation of the Committees of Poor Peasants, 
but also for a number of measures designed to assist the poor peasants. 
According to this decree (for which see Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXIII, 
Appendix), all could be elected to the Committees of Poor Peasants except 
kulaks and well-to-do peasants employing hired labour and possessing sur- 
pluses of grain and food products in general, or trading or commercial or 
manufacturing enterprises. Thus, the middle peasants were also allowed to 
join the Committees of Poor Peasants. The concrete practical duties laid on 
the Committees of Poor Peasants by the decree were 1) to distribute bread, 
articles of prime necessity and agricultural implements in the villages (in 
which respect the poor peasants received a number of privileges and ad- 
vantages), and 2) to assist the local food organs in depriving the kulaks 
and the rich of surplus grain. The general political duty laid on the Com- 
mittees of Poor Peasants by the Party and the Soviet government was, under 
the guidance of the proletariat and the Party, to develop the struggle against 
the kulaks, to bridle them, to emancipate the middle peasants from their 
influence and win them over, and in this way to accomplish the aims of the 
socialist revolution in the rural districts. 


Pacer 142.* The Congress of the Committees of Poor Peasants of the Northern 
Region was held in Petrograd on November 3-5, 1918. About five or six 
thousand delegates were expected, but more than ten thousand actually 
attended. The congress was opened outdoors on the Uritsky Square, while 
the business sessions were held simultaneously in two halls of the Folk House 
in Petrograd. i i 

Among the more important of the resolutions of the congress, mention 
should be made of the decision to merge the Committees of Poor Peasants 
‘with the Soviets and the decision to create model regiments of the Red Army 
consisting of poor peasants—the regiments were to be formed of represent- 
atives of the Committees of Poor Peasants, two from each committee. 


Pace 142.** The plan for the “reformation of the Committees of Poor 
Peasants” in the sense referred to by Lenin (‘we shall merge the Committees 
of Poor Peasants with the Soviets; we shall turn the Committees of Poor 
Peasants into Soviets”) was drawn up by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and adopted in the form of a resolution by the Sixth Congress of 
Soviets (held November 6-9, 1918). Merging the Committees of Poor Peasants 
with the Soviets implied the reorganisation of the Soviets in the rural districts, 
and this therefore was the substance of the resolution of the Sixth Congress 
of Soviets. The main part of the resolution ran as follows: 


“On the Committees of Poor Peasants created by the decree of June 11 
was laid the task of bridling the profiteering of the kulake and arousing te 
} 
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active political life those strata of the rural population which are capable of 
accomplishing the aims of the proletarian socialist revolution. The Committees 
were to save the toiling middle peasants from the influence of the kulak para- 
sites and to secure their support. In this work the Committees had inevit- 
ably to exceed the bounds of the decree of June 11. The Committees united 
the more revolutionary elements of the countryside, enlisted the toiling 
middle peasants in the common fight against the kulaks, and were beginning 
to take into their hands the whole political, administrative and economic 
life of the villages and volosts. A dual power was thus created in the coun- 
tryside, resulting in a sterile waste of effort and in confused relationships. 
Yet, the consolidation of the power of the workers and peasants in Russia 
is impossible without a uniform organisation of Soviets over the whole terri- 
tory of the R.S.F.S.R. The dictatorship of the proletariat of the workers and 
poor peasants must be exercised consistently by the organs of Soviet govern- 
ment from top to bottom. Socialist construction can be completed only 
provided Soviet organisation everywhere in the countryside precisely con- 
forms with the Constitution of the Soviet Republic. Only on this condition 
will the poor peasants and the kindred toiling middle peasants receive full 
opportunity of finally ensuring their enjoyment of the conquests of the so- 
cialist revolution. Only the creation of a uniform Soviet organisation in town 
and country can consolidate the amalgamation of the proletariat of the town 
with the proletariat and the semi-proletarian elements of the countryside in 
the common struggle against oppressors of all kinds. The Committees of 
Poor Peasants, which have in practice united the poor peasants, must take a 
most active part in the conversion of the volost and village Soviets inte 
genuine organs of Soviet government and communist development. The All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, recognising the necessity of completing the Soviet 
structure by the creation of a uniform organisation of Soviets over the whole 
territory of the Soviet Republic, instructs all gubernia and uyezd Soviets 
immediately to institute new elections of all velost and village Soviets, en- 
trusting the immediate conduct of the elections to the Committees of Poor 
Peasants, which are the organs of communist development in the country- 
side. The general guidance of the reformation of the Soviets in the rural 
districts is entrusted to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, which 
is charged with the duty of drawing up detailed instructions.” (Lenin, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. XXIII, Appendix.) 

On the basis of this resolution, the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee on December 2, 1918, issued instructions governing the new elections 
to the volost and village Soviets, which charged the village and volost Soviets 
with the duty of “carrying out all the decisions of the competent higher organs 
of the Soviet government and of co-ordinating all Soviet activities in the 
given territory, and, in addition, of seeing to it that agriculture is properly 
conducted and, in particular, of transforming it along communist lines (the 
formation of labour communes) .” 

After this reorganisation of the Soviets had been effected, the Committees 


of Poor Peasants were dissolved. 


Pacer 142.*** In the second half of 1918 the Soviet government began to carry 
out a series of considered measures designed for the improvement of agri- 
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culture and for its collectivisation. On July 4, 1918, the Council of People’s 
Commissars decided to assign 10,000,000 rubles for the organisation of agri- 
cultural communes. A number of legislative measures were passed for sup- 
plying the peasants with agricultural implements and fertilisers. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1918, the Council of People’s Commissars passed a decree “On the 
Formation of a Special Fund for Measures Designed To Develop Agriculture.” 
A fund of 1,000,000,000 rubles was created. Sudsidies and loans were granted: 
a) to agricultural communes and labour co-operatives, and b) to village com- 
munities and groups, provided they abandoned individual for social cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. In accordance with instructions issued by the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture on February 13, 1919, subsidies were also granted 
to “co-operative organisations and other labour corporations for measures 
leading to the collectivisation of agriculture.” Interest was not payable on 
the loans. 

The decree provided that farms receiving loans were obliged to adopt a 
number of agronomical measures. Special committees were set up in the 
Commissariat of Agriculture and the gubernia Land Departments for the 
distribution and management of funds; these committees examined projects 
for the improvement of agriculture. The grants made from this billion ruble 
fund considerably helped to strengthen and improve the poor and middle 
peasant farms and played an important part in the creation of agricultural 
communes and artels in the years of War Communism. 


Pace 144.* The article “Valuable Admissions by Pitirim Sorokin” was written 
by Lenin in November 1918 and published in Pravda, No. 252, November 21, 
1918. It was devoted to the class changes that had taken place in Soviet 
Russia in connection with the great revolutionary events in Western Europe 
(the revolutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary in November 1918) and 
with the first results of the imperialist intervention and the civil war in 
Russia. 

The most important of these changes were: the movement which had begun 
among the middle peasants for an alliance with the proletariat, the way for 
which had been prepared by the work of the Committees of Poor Peasants 
guided by the Party, the fight waged by the Committees of Poor Peasants 
against the kulaks, and the first months of the civil war, which were con- 
vincing the middle peasant that his path was not the path of counter-revolu- 
tion, that the latter would lead to the restoration of the yoke of the landlords, 
and that he could be saved from this fate only by an alliance with the 
proletariat and by the preservation of the Soviet government. 


“The middle peasant,” said Stalin, “whined and vacillated between revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution as long as the bourgeoisie was being overthrown 
and as long as the Soviet power was not consolidated; therefore it was neces- 
sary to neutralise him. The middle peasant began to turn towards us when 
he began to convince himself that the bourgeoisie had been overthrown ‘for 
good,’ that the Soviet power was heing consolidated, that the kulak. was being 
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overcome and that the Red Army was beginning to triumph on the fronts of the 
civil war.” (Leninism, “The Three Basic Slogans of the Party on the Peasant 
Question.”) 


The swing towards the proletariat was at that time also taking place among 
the petty bourgeoisie of the towns, Lenin speaks of ‘a change of front on the 
part of a whole class, of the whole petty-bourgeois democracy.” It behoved 
the proletariat and the party of the proletariat to define very precisely its 
attitude towards this change of front on the part of the middle peasantry and 
the urban petty bourgeoisie. It is to this task that Lenin’s present article 
is devoted, and it takes the letter of the Right Sccialist-Revolutionary Pitirim 
Sorokin (see the next note) as one of the symptoms of this change of front. 

Lenin in his article sums up the processes that were taking place among 
the middle peasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie, and on the basis of 
this summary puts forward as a general line of policy the demand for an 
“agreement” with the petty-bourgeois strata of the toiling population, who 
were turning towards the proletariat, the demand that the proletariat should 
win them over and lead them. This line is particularly stressed by Lenin in 
relation to the middle peasantry. Lenin gave expression to this idea of an 
alliance with the middle peasantry even earlier, in his draft for an appeal 
to the workers entitled “Comrades Workers, Onward to the Last Decisive 
Fight!” (pp. 128-32 in this volume), in his “Letter to the Workers of Eletz”’ 
(pp. 133-35) and in his “Speech Delivered to Delegates from the Committees 
of Poor Peasants of the Moscow Region” on November 8, 1918 (pp. 136-43). 
But in this article it takes the shape of the clearly formulated slogan “to 
come to an agreement with the middle peasant, while not for a moment 
renouncing the struggle against the kulak and at the same time relying solely 
on the poor peasant”—a slogan which later was converted into instructions 
of the Eighth Party Congress in the resolution on “Policy Towards the 
Middle Peasantry,’ which was drawn up by Lenin (pp. 184-87 in this 
volume), and in the programme of the Party, which was also adopted by 
the Eighth Congress. 


Pace 144.** In 1917, Pitirim Sorokin was one of the editors of an extreme 
Right Socialist-Revolutionary newspaper, Volya Truda. His letter, which 
was reproduced in No. 251 of Pravda, November 20, 1918, was one of the’ 
first confessions of political bankruptcy to issue from the camp of the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. Similar admissions very SNGu 
followed from other representatives of the petty-bourgeois parties, e.g., by 
the “Narod’” group, also consisting of Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
members of the Constituent Assembly. These declarations, of course, did not | 
imply that their authors had come over to the side of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. They were the temporary vacillations of people who were already 
on the side of bourgeois counter-revolution. But they were significant as re- 
flections of the change of front towards the proletariat on the part of thes 
petty-bourgeois masses. That is why Lenin uses the letter of Pitirim Sorokin 
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to define the policy of the Communist Party towards these masses. Sorokin 
himself shortly afterwards again swung in the other direction. In 1922, as 
lecturer in Petrograd University, he attempted to smuggle through counter- 
revolutionary ideas in his lectures and writings, for which he was exiled 
abroad. Lenin dealt with these utterances of Sorokin in his article “The 
Significance of Militant Materialism” (Selected Works, Vol. X1). 


Pace 148.* Lenin is referring to the activities of the counter-revolutionary 
governments: the government of Chaikovsky in Archangel, the government 
of the Committee of Members of the Constituent Assembly in Samara, Petlura’s 
government in the Ukraine, and so forth. The moving spirits in these govern- 
ments were the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, supporters of 
the Constituent Assembly. Having proved themselves to be pawns in the hands 
of the West-European imperialists and of the Russian bourgeoisie, now over- 
thrown, these supporters of the Constituent Assembly were endeavouring to 
restore the pre-October regime and to clear the way for Kolchak, Denikin and 
the like. 


Pace 154.* The “Speech Delivered at the First All-Russian Congress of Land 
Departments, Committees of Poor Peasants and Communes” was made only 
a month later than the “Speech Delivered to Delegates of the Committees 
of Poor Peasants of the Moscow Region” reproduced earlier in this volume. 
The present speech is wholly devoted to the “transition from small, individual 
peasant farms to the social cultivation of the land,” to socialist agriculture; 
and the fact is particularly stressed that the initiative in this matter must 
be taken, under the guidance of the proletarian dictatorship, by the poor 
peasants, who must fight the kulaks and at the same time conclude an alliance. 
an agreement with the middle peasants. Note should also be taken of two 
points characteristic of the present speech and developed by Lenin in later 
utterances on the socialist reconstruction of agriculture. The first is the state- 
ment that it was impossible for the whole country to adopt collective agri- 
culture at once, without a number of transitional measures. The second 
refers to the necessity of acting by methods of conviction, demonstration and 
example (and not by coercion) with regard to the peasantry, and especially 
‘the middle peasantry, in the collectivisation of agriculture. 

In the stages of the New Economic Policy already passed through, the 
proletarian dictatorship, under the leadership of the Party of Lenin, adopted 
a number of transitional measures necessary for the mass collectivisation of 
agriculture, and created the economic and political conditions for the mass 
collectivisation of agriculture, and by 1929—“the year of great change”’— 
made possible “the immediate transition from backward, low-productive, 
small and dwarf individual farming to large-scale, collective and highly 
productive farming” (see the Resolution of the Sixteenth Party Congress on 
Collective. Farm Development and the Improvement of Agriculture). But 
even in these conditions, while developing universal collectivisation of agri- 
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culture, and converting the middle peasant from a small master—the ally 
of the proletariat and of the poor peasantry—into a collective farm peasant— 
the main support of the proletariat in the countryside—the Party continues 
to guide itself by Lenin’s statement regarding the necessity of applying 
methods of conviction and demonstration in the collectivisation of agriculture, 
and not of compulsion and coercion. It is only because it acted in accord- 
ance with these behests of Lenin’s that the Party, constantly combating the 
principal danger to the collectivisation of agriculture—Right opportunism in 
theory and practice—and its coadjutor, the aftermath of Trotskyism—‘Leit- 
ism” and “Left” distortions—was able, as a result of the First Five-Year 
Plan, to transform the Soviet Union from a country of small and dwarf 
agriculture into a country of large-scale, socialist agriculture. 

The First All-Russian Congress of Land Departments, Committees of Poor 
Peasants and Communes, at which Lenin delivered this speech, sat from 
December 11 to December 20, 1918, and its labours were entirely devoted 
to the problems of the collectivisation of agriculture along the lines indicated 
by Lenin. “The most important problem of agrarian policy,” one of the 
resolutions of the congress states, “is to undertake the widespread, consistent 
and undeviating organisation of agricultural communes, Soviet communist 
farms, and the social cultivation of the land.” 


Pace 158.* Lenin is referring to the Decree on the Socialisation of the Land 
passed by the Soviet government on February 19, 1918, developing the Decree 
on the Land of November 8 (October 26), 1917. An exhaustive|explanation 
of the main contents, purpose and significance of the decree of February 19, 
1918, is given by Lenin in The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky, in the chapter “Subserviency to the Bourgeoisie in the Guise of 
‘Economic Analysis.’ ” 


Pace 166.* Lenin’s report on “Work in the Rural Districts,” delivered at the 
Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, and the resolution adopted 
in connection with this report, are prominent documents in Lenin’s theoretical 
and political legacy. Apart from the fact that they give a profound generalisa- 
tion of the experience gained in the relations between the proletariat and 
the peasantry in the early period of the proletarian dictatorship, these docu- 
ments retain their vast political significance in the present period of socialist 
construction in agriculture, 

At the time of the Eighth Congress, the question of the relations between 
the proletariat and the basic mass of the peasantry had assumed an urgent 
character. Although the international position of the Soviet government had 
grown much stronger by the time of the Eighth Congress (the annulment of 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk by the German revolution, the wave of proletarian 
revolutionary actions in the West, and so forth), intervention and the civil 
war were in full swing. The task of consolidating the alliance between the 
proletariat and the middle peasants created during the civil war, while relying 
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on the poor peasants and not for a moment relaxing war on the kulaks, was 
of tremendous importance ‘in defeating armed counter-revolution, apart from 
its general importance for the dictatorship of the proletariat and socialist 
development. Yet, in spite of the repeated directions given by Lenin in the 
period of the Committees of Poor Peasants (see particularly the article 
“Valuable Admissions by Pitirim Sorokin” in this volume) as to the necessity 
of pursuing a policy of “agreement” (alliance) with the middle peasant, 
of winning him over to the side of the proletariat and leading him, in spite 
of the policy correspondingly adopted by the Ceniral Committee of the Party 
and the Central organs of Soviet power (e.g., the resolution of the Sixth 
Congress of Soviets quoted in the note to p. 142** of this volume), it fre- 
quently happened that in the provinces this policy towards the middle peasant 
was not appreciated and obvious distortions of the Party line were committed, 
resulting principally from a failure to distinguish between the middle peasants 
and the kulaks (the anti-middle-peasant deviations in the practice of the 
Committees of Poor Peasants, cases in which middle peasants were compelled 
to join the communes, etc.). This tended to revive the inclinations of the 
middle peasants towards the kulaks, and in certain cases resulted in the 
middle peasants taking part in the kulak revolts against the Soviet govern- 
ment. All this rendered it necessary to raise the question of the middle peasant 
at the Eighth Party Congress as a special item on the agenda—Work in the 
Rural Districts.” 

Lenin’s report on this point of the agenda of the congress was a develop- 
ment of the fundamental propositions on the question of the middle peasant 
which were set forth in brief form in the “Report of the Central Committee,” 
delivered by him at this congress (in this volume). The development of these 
propositions was accompanied by a severe criticism of the anti-middle-peasant 
deviations practised in the provinces, and a ruthless condemnation of all 
acts of coercion against the middie peasant in the course of the socialist 
reconstruction of agriculture. The whole report is based on the dual nature 
of the middle peasantry, so vividly depicted in the article “Economics and 
Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” (in this volume). 
This dual nature of the middle peasantry makes it “‘a class that vacillates,” 
and a very cautious attitude must therefore be observed towards this class, 
and very tactful, but firm, leadership must be exercised over it by the prole- 
tariat and the proletarian party. But Lenin entirely subordinates the question 
of the alliance with the middle peasantry to the question of the proletarian 
dictatorship. Later—after Lenin’s death-—the Party was to encounter op- 
portunist attempts (on the part of Bukharin and Zinoviev) to establish a 
reversed relation between these questions, an attempt to place the question 
of the alliance with the middle peasaniry above the question of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The Party has always vigorously repulsed all such ° 
opportunist attempts and has faithfully adhered to the Leninist standpoint, 
which, while appreciating the tremendous importance of the alliance between 
the proletariat and the peasantry, subordinates the policy of the Party on 
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this question to a superior task—the preservation and consolidation of the 
proletarian dictatorship, which alone can ensure the building of socialism, 
and, in particular, the socialist reconstruction of agriculture. 

The resolution on “Policy Towards the Middle Peasantry” adopted by the 
Eighth Congress, on the one hand, and point 18 of the Party programme, 
which ‘was adopted by this congress, fully expressed the group of ideas devel- 
oped by Lenin in this report. The brief speech for a gramophone record on 
“The Middle Peasants,” given later on in this volume, reproduces these same 
ideas in a very succinct but at the same time popular form, 

Lenin’s policy, embodied in the resolutions of the Eighth Congress, of 
maintaining a firm alliance between the proletariat and the poor peasants 
(the latter being the main support of the proletariat), on the one hand, and 
the middle peasants, on the other, under the leadership of the proletariat, 
for the purpose of waging a joint struggle against the kulaks and the hour- 
geoisie in the transition period in general, was consistently adhered to by the 
Party in its subsequent practice. It contributed to the victory of the prole- 
tariat in the civil war, it consolidated the economic bond between the work- 
ing class and the masses of middle peasants in the conditions of socialist 
development along the lines of the New Economic Policy; it paved the way 
for the “great change” of 1929—the abandonment of individual farming by 
the poor peasants and middle peasants for collective farming—and, sub- 
sequently, for the liquidation of the kulaks as a class on the basis of universal 
collectivisation in agriculture and the conversion of the collective farm peasant 
into the principal figure in agriculture and the main support of the proletariat 
in the countryside. By following the Leninist policy of establishing “correct 
relations with the peasantry,” ihe Party has reached the position in which 
socialist forms of farming—the state farm and the collective farm—have 
come to predominate, and in which the “last serious capitalist class,” the 
kulaks, has been demolished (although not completely). The Party achieved 
this by smashing Trotskyism, with its “bourgeois denial that the proletarian 
dictatorship is strong enough and able to lead the peasantry to socialism” 
(Stalin) and its attempts to wreck the alliance of the proletariat and the poor 
peasants with the middle peasants in the struggle for the victory of socialism 
in the countryside, and thus to drag the country back to capitalism. The 
Party achieved this under the firm leadership of its Central Committee, headed 
by Stalin, smashing not only Trotskyism, but also Right opportunism, with 
its petty-bourgeois liberalism, its rejection of the proletarian leadership of 
the alliance of the proletariat and the poor peasants with the middle peasants, 
its inclusion of the kulaks in this alliance, its theory of “automatic develop- 
ment,” its theory that the kulak would become absorbed by socialism, and— 
in the final analysis—its kulak expectation that the socialist reconstruction 
of the countryside, collectivisation, would collapse and capitalism be restored. 
The Party achieved this, simultaneously with its fight against Right opportun- 
ism, in the fight against the aftermath of Trotskyism—the “Lefts” of the 
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period 1928-30 and against Left distortions in practice, which undermined the 
work of collectivising agriculture and played into the hands of the kulaks. 


Pace 171.* The law on “Socialist Agrarian Measures and Measures for the 
Transition to Socialist Agriculture” was drawn up under the direct guidance 
of Lenin, and was adopted by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of the R.S.F.S.R. in February 1919. It reflected the movement that had begun 
among the poor peasants away from individual farming to higher, social forms 
of agricultural production. The basis of this law was the nationalisation of 
the land, which virtually had been begun by the Decree on the Land of Nov- 
ember 8 (October 26), 1917. 

Articles 1 and 2 of the law ran as follows: 

“Article 1. All land within the boundaries of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erative Soviet Republic, no matter in whose tenancy it may be, shall be 
deemed a single state fund. 

“Article 2. The single state fund shall be directly under the control and 
at the disposal of the appropriate People’s Commissariats and those local gov- 
ernment bodies subordinate to them.” 

The nationalisation of the land was a decisive factor in the reconstruction 
of agriculture. 

On the basis of the nationalisation of the land, the law on socialist agrarian 
measures indicated a series of measures for the development of state farms, 
communes, agricultural artels, and co-operative organisations for the social 
cultivation of the land. 

Article 3 went on to state: 


“With the object of finally abolishing all exploitation of man by man, 
organising agriculture on the principles of socialism, with the application of 
all the achievements of science and technology, educating the toiling masses 
in the spirit of socialism, and uniting the proletariat and the poor peasants 
in their struggle against capital, a transition from individual forms of land 
tenure to co-operative forms is necessary. Large state farms, communes, the 
social cultiyation of the land and other forms of co-operative land tenure 
are the best means of achieving this aim and therefore all forms of individual 
land tenure must be regarded as transitional and obsolescent.” 

The law dealt in fairly great detail with the main factors in the organisation of 
state and collective farms, and emphasised the fact that the latter must be volun- 
tary associations. The law on Socialist Agrarian Measures charged the organs of 
the proletarian state with the duty of carrying on propaganda in favour of col- 
lective forms of land tenure as compared with individual forms of land 
tenure and of giving preference in all their measures to collective associations. 

The law very clearly formulated the tasks of the Communist Party in the 
sphere of the reconstruction of agriculture on communist lines. 

Tt was on the basis of this law, and with the considerable material assist- 
ance given by the Soviet government to socialist agriculture (the assignment 
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of a fund of 1,000,000,000 rubles, regarding which see note to p. 142*** in this 
volume), that the collectivisation of agriculture was at that time carried out. 
However, owing to the severe decline of industry resulting from the imperialist 
war and the civil war, it was impossible to create the necessary technical 
basis for the collective farms, and the collective farm movement at that time 
could not be consolidated. Neither did the decline of agriculture itself help 
to consolidate it. The Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets (December 
22-27, 1920), indicating measures for the revival of agriculture, laid parti-— 
cular stress on the necessity of adhering to the voluntary principle in select- 
ing forms of land tenure. | 

The principal ideas underlying the law on “Socialist Agrarian Measures and 
Measures for the Transition to Socialist Agriculture” have remained guiding 
principles to this day. They were fully reflected in the land code of the 
Soviet Union, “The Basic Principles of Land Tenure and Land Measures,” 
adopted by the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. on December 15, 
1928, on the basis of the decisions of the Fifteenth Party Congress. 


Pacr 174.* Lenin is here referring to the French Convention in the period of 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the petty bourgeoisie exercised by the 
Jacobins (June 1793 to July 1794). In June and July 1793, the Jacobins 
in the main abolished the relics of feudalism, in which they had the support 
of the broad masses of the peasantry. But the subsequent “sweeping meas- 
ures” into which, as Lenin here says, “the Convention launched,” failed to 
meet with such support among the toiling masses either of the countryside 
or of the towns. These, on the one hand, were measures necessitated by the 
defence of the revolution from the simultaneous pressure of the counter- 
revolutionaries at home and the attack of the feudal-monarchist states of 
Europe on revolutionary France; such measures were ‘the centralisation of 
foodstuffs in the hands of the state, the prohibition of trade, extraordinary 
taxation of the bourgeoisie, etc. On the other hand, these were measures which © 
followed from the vague petty-bourgeois desires of the Jacobins to transform 
France into an “equalitarian republic,” that is, a republic of “equal small 
producers’—private owners of the land and means of production. But among 
the measures adopted by the Jacobins there were practically none that af- 
forded direct relief to the poor of the towns and the countryside, or that 
would make the latter the support the revolutionary dictatorship needed. On 
the contrary, since they represented the interests of petty-bourgeois property, 
they did not even try to find support among the poor, and at the same time 
estranged the working class by their anti-lahour policy (the preservation of 
the law prohibiting strikes, the fixing of a maximum wage insufficient to 
satisfy the prime needs of the workers, etc.). The result was that, having 
by their measures aroused the hostility of the big and middle bourgeoisie of 
the countryside, the kulaks and the well-to-do peasants, and not enjoying the 
necessary support among the impoverished masses of the peasantry and the 
toiling masses of the towns, they vacillated in their really revolutionary 
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measures, making concessions to the rural bourgeoisie and the kulaks (relax- 
ing the food dictatorship, raising fixed prices, etc.), and thereby provoked 
still greater discontent among the urban poor and the workers. Lacking real 
support among the masses, the revolutionary dictatorship of the Jacobins 
could not maintain itself for long. It was overthrown by the bourgeoisie. 
The leader of the Jacobins, Robespierre, was guillotined on July 28, 1794, 
and the bourgeoisie, having established the “order” that suited it, prepared 
France for the bourgeois monarchy of Napoleon I. 


Pace 186.* The resolution is referring to the following clauses in the decree 
on “Socialist Agrarian Measures and Measures for the Transition to Socialist 
Agriculture,” issued in February 1919 (see note to p. 171* in this volume) : 


“Article 58. In order to ensure the surrounding peasantry the greatest 
benefit from the state farms and from the communes for the co-operative and 
social cultivation of the Jand, as agronomical and cultural centres, it is 
necessary to link them up with veterinary, breeding, hiring and seed centres, 
with the improvement of local roads, the organisation of agronomical assist- 
ance, and so forth. 

“Article 59. The state farms must not fence themselves off from the local 

agricultural population and must form close contacts with it and help it in 
eyery way to conduct farming on proper and better lines.” 
Pace 187.* The circular entitled “The Committees of Poor Peasants” referred 
to here was sent out by telegram in September 1918. The urgency with which 
the circular was dispatched and the decisive tone in which it was written 
were due to the necessity of correcting the conduct of the Committees of 
Poor Peasants and the local food bodies, whose misguided actions frequently 
aroused the discontent of the middle peasants. The middle peasants were not 
sufficiently represented on the Committees of Poor Peasants (to which, in 
accordance with the decree of June 11, 1918, on the organisation of the poor 
peasants, they had the right to elect and be elected), and frequently received 
no grain or industrial articles at all. 

The circular stated that: 

“The slogan advocating the organisation of the poor peasants has been 
misinterpreted in many localities as meaning that the poor peasants must be 
pitted against all the rest of the peasant population, not only the obvious 
kulaks and the rich but also the numerically large section of the middle 
peasantry who until recently starved and who only under the Soviet govern- 
ment began to breathe freely. The Soviet government has never been antagon- 
istic to the middle peasant, It has always been the aim of the Soviet govern- 
ment to unite the urban proletariat with the agricultural proletariat and with 
the toiling peasants of average means who do not exploit toilers. The Soviet 
government has, therefore, always endeavoured to satisfy the needs of the 
middle stratum of the peasantry together with the needs of the urban workers 
and the poor peasants,” 

Explaining the decree of June 1] on “The Organisation of Supplies to the 
_ Poor Peasants,” the circular states: 
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“Certain clauses in this decree directly refer to the middle stratum of the 
peasantry. Thus. the note to Clause 2 speaks of the necessity of enlisting in the 
Committees of Poor Peasants not only the poor peasants, but also peasants who 
resort to hired labour but who do not hold their fellow-villagers in bondage. | 
According to Clauses 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, the distribution of grain and articles of 
prime necessity should be made to all needy peasants and not only to the rural 
proletarians and semi-proletarians; Clauses 9, 10 and 11, which deal with the 
supply of agricultural implements to the peasants on favourable terms, apply 
both to the poor peasants and to the middle peasants, since, of course, it is the 
latter more than the former who are in need of agricultural implements.” 

The circular instructed “all the gubernia Soviets and gubernia food com- 
mittees to conduct all their activities in harmony with the general policy of 
the central government and to strive unswervingly for ihe union of the poor 
peasants and the middle peasants by satisfying the needs of both.” 


Pace 190.* This speech of Lenin’s was delivered at the first of several con- 
ferences summoned by the Central Committee in 1919 and 1920 for the 
purpose of ensuring the proper and consistent fulfilment of the decisions of 
the Eighth Party Congress on the policy towards the middle peasantry and 
on work in the rural districts. It was made at a period which differed es- 
sentially from the one that preceded the report made by Lenin on the same 
subject to the Eighth Party Congress. In the middle of November 1919 

Kolchak’s army had already been definitely routed, his capital—Omsk—had — 
been taken, and his government had fled to Irkutsk, while the offensives of 
Denikin and Yudenich had been repulsed. On the principal fronts the civil 
war was coming to an end; but it had led to still greater economic disruption, 
combined with an acute food shortage in the working class centres. The 
decisive victories over Kolchak and Denikin were confirmation of the growing 
military and political alliance with the middle peasants. As a toiler, the 
middle peasant accepted this alliance against Kolchak, Denikin and the im- 
perialist intervention, but since he was a small proprietor, his habits and 
ambitions unfavourably affected the supply of bread to the cities, thus render- 
ing the food shortage of the workers acute. All the conditions of the time 
demanded intense effort in strengthening the alliance with the middle peas- 
antry and, on the basis of this alliance, combating ihe petty-proprietor ambi- 
tions of the middle peasantry. Unlike the Right opportunists, Lenin never 
considered that the alliance with the middle peasantry meant making un- 
limited concessions to the small proprietor. By entirely subordinating this 
alliance to the interests of preserving and consolidating the proletarian dic- 
tatorship, Lenin set limits to the concessions that might be made to the middle 
peasant, Lenin always considered that the basic aim of the alliance with the 
middle peasant was to combat the petty-bourgeois instincts of the middle 
peasant, his petty-proprietor habits and ambitions, to re-educate him, to 
achieve the victory of the toiler over the trader and profiteer. And in this 
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speech, too, Lenin, depicting the class and political physiognomy of the 
social groupings in the rural districts, and once more describing the dual 
nature of the middle peasant as both a toiler and a small master, speaks of 
the methods by which, in the conditions prevailing at that period, and in 
fulfilment of the policy of an alliance with the middle peasant, he should be 
led, assisted, supported, shown and convinced, in order that he might be got 
to adopt socialist agriculture, while at the same time a stubborn:and un- 
deviating struggle must be waged against his trading and profiteering ambi- 
tions. 


Pace 198.* The Congress of Agricultural Communes and Agricultural Artels 
which opened on December 3, 1919, should rightly be called the Second 
Congress, since a First All-Russian Congress of Land Departments, Committees 
of Poor Peasants and Communes, at which Lenin made the speech reproduced 
in this volume on pp. 198-207 was held on December 11-20, 1918. 

The speech delivered by Lenin at the congress of communes and artels in 
December 1919 contained a further development of the ideas which he had 
set forth at the first congress of these bodies in 1918. In developing these 
ideas Lenin lays especial stress on the duty of the communes and artels to 
‘influence the peasant masses and to enlist them in the development of socialist 
agriculture. This could be accomplished only by demonstrating the advan- 
tages of socialised production to the peasant masses in practice and by raising 
the prestige of the communes and the artels in their eyes. Hence, Lenin here, 
as in other of his speeches dealing with the collectivisation of agriculture, 
insistently emphasises the inadmiscibility and folly of all attempts “to drive 
, the peasants into the communes by force.” 

This speech of Lenin’s, taken in conjunction with his speeches at the Con- 
gress of Committees of Poor Peasants of the Moscow Region (pp. 136-43 in 
this volume), the first all-Russian congress of these committees and the com- 
munes, 1918 (pp. 154-66), the Eighth Party Congress (pp. 167-83), and the 
first conference on work in the rural districts in 1919 (pp. 190-97), defines 
the fundamentals of the policy and the methods of collectivising agriculture 
which have been applied with such brilliant results by the Party and the 
Soviet government in the period of the First Five-Year Plan and at the 
present stage. The basic ideas of this speech seem to be directed in advance 
against the “Left distortions’ that were committed in the collectivisation of 
agriculture, and against the position of the Right opportunists on the question 
of collectivisation, particularly the Right opportunist theory of “automatic 
development.” 


Pace 203.* Lenin is referring to an article by Sereda entitled “A Union of 
‘Agricultural Communes and Artels (4 propos of the All-Russian Congress of 
Agricultural Communes and Artels),” which appeared in the Izvestiya of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee, No. 271, December 3, 1919. Sereda 
wrote: 
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“The communes and the artels, and their unions, must organise the greatest 
possible assistance to the peasant farms which have not yet amalgamated into 
co-operative unions. This will serve as the best form of propaganda on behalf 
of co-operative forms of labour and of combating the mistrust and hostility 
of the unenlightened sections of the toiling peasantry towards the new co- 
operative forms of farming; it will serve as the best method of counteracting 
the agitational work of the kulaks, who are inciting the peasants against the 
communes. The communes and artels must. not isolate themselves and stand 
aloof from village life. On the contrary, they and their unions must adopt a 
number of practical measures (repair shops, hiring stations, breeding sta- 
tions, nurseries, etc.), for the use of both themselves and the surrounding 
peasants, The communes and artels must help the poor peasants and the 
families of Red Army men in every possible way. If the members of the 
communes, on holidays, would go to work on the fields of weak peasant house- 
holds and help these individual farms in a fraternal way by their joint efforts, 
the number of co-operative farms and the ranks of the commune members 
would grow very rapidly.” 


Pace 211.* The Second Congress of Councils of National Economy, at which 
this speech of Lenin’s was delivered, was held in the latter part of December 
1918, at a time when the Soviet Republic was holding its own on a com- 
paratively small territory and was being hard pressed by the civil war and the 
counter-revolutionary revolts which had been constantly breaking out ever 
since the Socialist-Revolutionary and Czecho-Slovakian revolt organised: by 
the Entente in May 1918 (see note to p. 128*), as a result of which the Soviet 
Republic had been deprived of the Donets Basin, which used to provide ninety 
per cent of its fuel, Baku, which might have provided six or seven million 
tons of oil, and the Urals, which had an annual coal output of one and a half 
million tons. The loss of the Ukraine and the Urals deprived Soviet Russia 
of her sources of metal, with the result that the production of locomotives 
and railroad cars was discontinued. The food situation had become extremely 
acute owing to the fact that the grain-bearing regions of the Ukraine, the 
Northern Caucasus and Siberia were in the hands of the counter-revolution- 
aries. After leaving the peasants for their private consumption twelve poods 
of grain for each member of a family in the producing regions, and seven 
and a half poods of grain for each member of a family in the consuming 
regions, Soviet Russia would, on the most frugal calculation, have a shortage 
of fifty-three million poods, or nearly one million tons, of grain for supplying 
the needs of the working class centres and the Red Army. The economic 
position of the workers, particularly in regard to food, was rendered still 
more acute by the absence of organised trade between town and country. 
The disorganisation of the supply of articles of consumption to the toiling 
population and raw materials and fuel to the factories was one of the basic 
defects in economic organisation. For instance, only twelve per cent of the 
textiles and forty per cent of the matches assigned by the government for 
the use of the population reached the latter. Railroad cars loaded with textiles, 
metal articles, leather and other goods dispatched to the countryside to be 
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exchanged for grain would sometimes on arrival at their destination not be 
unloaded for months on end. Sometimes goods intended for dispatch to the 
countryside to be exchanged for grain would be distributed among the urban 
population or else sold to the peasants for money. 

These severe economic difficulties could be overcome only by the strictest 
centralisation of the administration of industry and the observance of the 
strictest frugality and planning in supplying industry with raw materials, 
fuel and food, on the one hand, and by improving trade between town and 
country, on the other. In this case, the constriction of the territories of the 
R.S.F.S.R. would not be disastrous to industry. Existing supplies of oil, the 
coal mined in the Moscow area, the extraction of peat, lumbering, and the 
possibility of transporting the oil which had remained in Grozny, permitted 
the speaker on the subject of “The World Situation and the Economic 
Position of Russia” (Milyutin) to announce at the congress “that the year 
1919, as far as fuel is concerned, will, with certain reductions, be provided 
for.” 

Reporting on metal stocks, Milyutin further said that “at present 34,000,000 
poods is required; we have 38, 000,000 poods at our disposal ; that means that 
the demand for metal in 1919 will be satisfied.” 

Tt was also expected to satisfy the needs of the textile industry completely 
by making up for the deficit in cotton by flax. 

The First Congress of Councils of National Economy (see Selected Works, 
Vol. VII, note to p. 386*) solved the problem of the transition from “workers’ 
control” to workers’ management. By the time of the Second Congress 
this transition had largely been accomplished. In the interval between 
the First and Second Congresses of Councils of National Economy, the 
nationalisation of the large-scale industries had in the main been completed. 
The number of nationalised enterprises increased from 304 to 1,125. Private 
trade was also nationalised, which enabled the government to establish 
fixed prices. 

In 1919, the successes gained in the organisation of nationalised industry 
and national trade rendered the question of a single economic plan a timely 
one. In the resolutions of the Second Congress of Councils of National Econ- 
omy we find it stated that “the organisation of production on socialist lines, 
thanks to the nationalisation of all industry now being completed, and the 
centralisation of the economic administration of the country in the hands of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy and the local Councils of National 
Economy, the stocktaking, already largely completed, of raw materials and 
finished products, and the nationalisation of these raw materials and finished 
products and their transfer to Soviet warehouses, all make it possible at the 
present time, in 1919, to draw up a single economic plan, and io systematically 
carry out the new programme of economic measures in the sphere of agri- 
culture, industry and supply.”’ But it was not until the Ninth Party Congress, 
held in March 1920, that this task could be tackled, and in December 1920 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets examined a single economic plan based on 
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the electrification of the country (the plan of the Goelro, for which see note 
to p. 299*). 

The adoption of workers’ management of industry also rendered the improve- 
ment of this management urgent. The task was to increase the proportion 
of working men among the leading personnel in the Glavks (see note to p. 
214**) and to introduce the principle that every member of a board was in- 
dividually responsible for the work under his charge. In connection with the 
necessity of introducing the principle of individual responsibility of mem- 
bers of boards, Lenin, in his speech at the Second Congress of Councils of 
National Economy, said: “We shall insistently demand that every worker 
in the Councils of National Economy and every member of a Glavk 
should know for which branch of business, in a narrow sense, he is answer- 
able.” 

The military situation and the limited stocks of fuel, raw materials and 
food demanded that administration should be increasingly centralised and 
that arbitrary actions in the localities should be combated. In this connec- 
tion, one of the measures adopted by the Second Congress of Councils of 
National Economy was set forth as follows: 


“In view of the strengthening of the centra] apparatus of economic power, 
the Second All-Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy now regards 
the regional Councils of National Economy, which are intermediary bodies 
between the centre and the local Councils of National Economy, as a super- 
fluous institution, which complicates the general system of economic relations 
and renders the further process of systematic centralisation difficult.” 


But the improvement in the system of centralised workers’ management of 
industry could provide a solution for the economic difficulties only if another 
basic defect of economic organisation and administration were removed, 
namely, the fact that the supply of raw materials and fuel to the factories, 
food to the workers, and industrial articles to the peasants (as far as this 
was possible at that time) had not been properly organised owing to the 
unsatisfactory state of trade between town and country. 

That is why, in his speech, delivered at the Second Congress of Councils 
of National Economy, Lenin declared that the chief problem was to organise 
economic affairs in such a way that “the wheels of commodity exchange 
revolve properly.” “This is the whole problem at the present time,” he said. 
If we bear in mind that at this period Lenin, with great emphasis and pre- 
cision, advanced the slogan of an alliance with the middle peasant (see 
“Valuable Admissions by Pitirim Sorokin,” pp. 144-53 in this yclume), it 
will be clear that there rnust be a direct connection between the emphasis laid 
on the task of regulating trade and this slogan of an alliance with the middle 
peasant. It should further be stated that it was at the end of 1918 that the 
following measures were passed: 1) the decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee of October 30, 1918, entitled “The Tax in Kind on 
Agricultrrists”; 2) the instrugtions of the People’s Commissariat of Finance 
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on this tax, which were published on December 22, 1918 and 3) the resolu- 
tion of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of December 23, 1918, 
on “The Tax in Kind.” Thus, at the end of 1918, following on the slogan 
of an alliance with the middle peasant, another slogan was issued on the 
subject of trade between town and country based on a food tax in kind, i.e., 
what in 1921—in different circumstances and in a correspondingly modified 
form—was effected by the adoption of the New Economic Policy. When the 
New Economic Policy was adopted at the Tenth Congress of the Party, Lenin 
drew attention to the measures taken at the end of 1918. In the report on 
the political activities of the Central Committee, he said: “The question of 
the tax and quota was raised long ago, as far back as the end of 1918. The - 
tax law is dated October 30, 1918. This law, which introduced the tax in 
kind on the tillers of the soil, was adopted, but was not put in force. Several 
months after it was passed, several instructions were sent out and it remained 
in abeyance.” Lenin then explained why this was so. It was because “the 
taking of surplus grain from the peasant farms,” i.e., food quotas intead 
of the food tax, was a measure which “owing to war conditions, was imposed 
upon us by absolute necessity.”’ These war conditions led to the promulgation 
of the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of January 11 “On Food 
Requisitions in the Gubernias Producing Grain and Fodder.” With the 
introduction of food quotas instead of a food tax, these war conditions rendered 
ineffectual the attempt to regulate the exchange of commodities between 
town and country which Lenin had stressed at the Second Congress of Coun- 
cils of National Economy. 


Pace 211.** Lenin is referring to the peity-bourgeois parties which had 
adopted the position of the bourgeoisie with regard to the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, especially the Mensheviks, the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. The “Left” Communists, headed by Bukharin, as 
well as Trotsky, had also virtually adopted the position of the bourgeoisie 
on the subject of the Brest Peace Treaty (see Selected Works, Vol. VMI, “Re- 


port on War and Peace” and “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality’’) . 


Pace 214.* Syndicalist, separatist, local and regional tendencies were ex- 
pressed in the endeavours of various organisations to separate themselves from 
and achieve independence of the central organs of Soviet government. For 
instance, syndicalist tendencies were betrayed by the railwaymen, who regarded 
the railways as the property of their ttade union. There were also cases when 
the workers of various factories assumed that nationalisation meant that 
the factories became the collective property of the workers engaged in those 
factories, Regional tendencies found expression in the issue of decrees by 
regional authorities tilt the central organs of government from with- 
drawing foodstuffs from those regions, and similar acts. Cases of local tendea- 
pies were observed among certain gubernia Councils of National Economy, 


| 


/ 
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which were inclined to submit only to the gubernia Soviet executive’ commit- 
tees and not directly to the Supreme Council of National Economy. 

The decisions of the Second Congress of Councils of National Economy 
were designed to put an end to these syndicalist, local and regional tendencies, 
preserving the system of centralised administration of national economy 
through the Glavks (for which see next note) throughout the period of War 


Communism. 


Pace 214.** The Glavks (Chief Committees) and Centres (Central Commit- 
tees) administered the various branches of industry in the period of War Com- 
munism. There were over fifty Glavks and Centres in all, among them, for | 
instance, the Metal Glavk, the Sugar Glavk, the Fish Glavk, the Rubber 
Centre. The Glavks, which were subordinated to the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, centralised the whole industry of the country and there- 
fore performed an extremely important function in the time of the civil war. 
They kept stock of all the material supplies in the country and utilised them 
in the defence of the Soviet Republic. They counteracted the syndicalist and 
local tendencies (see the preceding note). An unfavourable feature of the 
Glavks was that they fettered the initiative of the lower bodies and suffered 
from swollen staffs, bureaucracy and red tape. It is for this reason that Lenin 

at the Ninth Party Congress declared that the task of increasing the propor- © 
tion of workingmen in the Glavks was a central and urgent factor in the 
construction of the economic apparatus (see Collected Works, Vol. XXV, 
“Letter to the Branches of the Russian Communist Party on Preparations for 
the Congress”). The Eighth Congress of Soviets (December 1920) advocated 
that local bodies should assume the guidance of economic life and that the 
administration of industry should to a large degree be decentralised. As a 
result, 1,829 enterprises were placed under the control of the gubernia Coun- 
cils of National Economy. The numerous Glavks were replaced by sixteen 
Chief Boards, each in charge of a particular branch of industry, which ad- 
ministered large enterprises through district centres and directed the activities 
of the gubernia Councils of National Economy, each in connection with its 
own branch of industry. 


Pacer 216.* Kolupayev and Razuvayev were types used by Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
the Russian satirist of the second half of the nineteenth century, to depict — 
the growing rural and urban bourgeoisie of that period in Russia. Lenin 
uses these names here to designate the capitalists of the pre-revolutionary 
period, in particular the merchant bourgeoisie. 


Pace 218.* The speech on Economic Development delivered by Lenin at the | 
Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party was made in the course of the | 
discussion on the report by Trotsky and the co-reports by Ossinsky and | 
Rykov on “The Immediate Tasks of Economic Development.” In note to 
p. 76,* mention was made (in connection with the Report of the Central 
Committee made by Lenin at this congress) of the conditions prevailing at 
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the time the congress was held, the reason why attention at the congress 
was devoted chiefly to questions of economic development, and also why, and 
in what manner, the decisions of the congress on these questions reflected 
the most characteristic features of the policy of War Communism. It was 
also stated that all the economic measures proposed by the Ninth Congress 
were to be carried out on the basis of the general economic plan adopted 
by the congress. 

Taken by itself, this plan goes beyond the policy of War Communism. A 
special section (section IJ) of the resolution passed by the congress, entitled 
“The Immediate Tasks of Economic Development,” was devoted to this plan. 
The section begins with the general principle that “the basic condition for 
the economic revival of the country is the undeviating adherence to a single 
economic plan designed for the forthcoming historical period.” On this 
plan, the resolution goes on to say, “all the economic centres of the Soviet 
Republic must base their current plans and calculations.” The plan itself 
consisted of two parts. The first, which, as Lenin stated at the end of his 
report to the Ninth Party Congress on the activities of the Central Commit- 
tee, was entirely borrowed from Gussev’s pamphlet (see note to p. 94**), 
laid down “a number of consistent, fundamental and mutually related tasks,” 
viz., “a) in the first place, improvement in the condition of transport, the 
creation of essential stocks of grain, fuel and raw material; b) machine- 
building for transport purposes and for the procurement of fuel, raw material 
and grain; c) the intensive development of machine-building for the produc- 
tion of articles of general consumption; d) the intensive production of ar- 
ticles of general consumption.” The second part of the plan made “the ex- 
tensive utilisation of electric power’ the “prime factor in the technical aspect 
of the matter” and indicated the following “approximate” sequence in the 
development of electrification in the country: 1) the compilation of a plan 
for the electrification of the national economy and the fulfilment of a minimum 
programme of elecirification (designating the principal points of electric 
supply, utilising for this purpose the existing electric power stations and 
the regional central power stations in course of construction) ; 2) the con- 
struction of the first series of principal regional electric power stations and 
the principal transmission lines, and the extension of factories producing 
electrical equipment; 3) the construction of the second series of regional 
power stations, the further development of power transmission and the elec- 
trification of the most important processes of production; 4) the electrifica- 
tion of industry, transport and agriculture. 

This plan for the “economic resutrection of the country” was subsequently 
modified, and the resurrection of the economic life of the country was under- 
taken on the basis of the New Economic Policy adopted in 1921. Neverthe- 
less, the plan of the Ninth Congress fulfilled an important function, for it 
was the first attempt to plan economic development and contained the first 
rough outline of a “single economic plan’”—the plan for the electrification 
of tle country drawn up hy the Goelrg (the State Commission for the Elec: 
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trification of Russia—to which Lenin attributed such great importance (see 
his report on “The Work of the Council of People’s Commissars” at the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets, pp. 247-78, and his article “A Single Economic 
Plan,” pp. 299-307 in this volume). 

Like the plan for the “economic resurrection of the country,” certain ex- 
tremely important features of the measures which the Ninth Congress adopted 
in connection with the fulfilment of the plan went far beyond the limits of 
War Communism. Section V of the resolution on “The Immediate Tasks of 
Economic Development” was devoted to labour, or socialist, competition. 
The congress pointed out that “competition between factories, districts, de- 
partments, workshops and individual workers must be made the object of 
careful organisation and attentive study by the trade unions and economic 
bodies.” Features which go beyond the bounds of the policy of War Com- 
munism and which were later developed under the New Economic Policy 
are also contained in the decisions of the Ninth Congress dealing with “so- 
cialist centralism” in the organisation of industry and its management (Sec- 
tions VI-IX of the resolution on “The Immediate Tasks of Economic Deyelop- 
ment’), with enlisting the masses in the work of administering industry 
(Section X) and with “experts in industry.” In particular, in the sections 
dealing with “socialist centralism,” the congress spoke of “Glavkism,” which 
was a feature of the period of War Communism (see note to p. 214**), asa 
transitional form of organisation of industry, and declared that its principal 
defect consisted in the fact that “the powerful vertical amalgamations” (z.e., 
amalgamations of whole branches of industry from top to bottom) had be- 
come “isolated from each other and are connected only at the top by the 
Supreme Council of National Economy.” The congress went on to declare 
that in connection with this “the organisational task is, while preserving 
and developing vertical centralism along the lines of the Glavks, to combine 
it with the horizontal subordination of enterprises according to economic 
region in cases when the enterprises of various branches of industry and of 
varying economic importance are obliged to rely upon the same local sources 
of raw materials, transport, labour power, and so forth.’ While at the end 
of 1918, at a time when the territory of the Soviet Republic had become 
extremely constricted, the Second Congress of Councils of National Economy 
decided to abolish the regional economic bodies (see note to p. 211*), the 
Ninth Party Congress “in the case of large districts, remotely situated from 
the centre and marked by specific economic conditions . . . considers it © 
absolutely necessary to create in the immediate future strong and competent 
regional economic bodies based on representation from the appropriate state 
centres.” 

The Ninth Party Congress stressed the necessity, as an integral part of the 
system of organization of industry and its administration, “of bringing the 
administration of industry closer in line with the principle of individual man- 
agement, and, for this purpose, establishing complete and unconditional in- 
diyidual management in the workshops and factory departments, proceeding 
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to introduce the principle of individual management in the factories and limit 
the boards in the middle and higher links of the administrative and produc- 
tion apparatus.” The congress declared that “at any rate, an essential condi- 
tion for economic organisation and the growth of production is the practical 


_ realisation of the oit-proclaimed principle that a definite person should be 


definitely answerable for definite work. The corporate principle, wherever 
it may be practised in the process of deliberation or decision, must uncon- 
ditionally give way to the individual principle in the process of execution. 
The degree of efficiency of any organisation must be measured by the extent 
to which duties, functions and responsibility are distributed within it.” This 
entire section of the resolution (Section IX) was adopted by the Ninth Con- 
gress in the form in which it was proposed in the theses of the Central Com- 
mittee. Thus the principle of individual management, which Lenin had advo- 
cated as early as the spring of 1918 in his pamphlet “The Immediate Tasks 
of the Soviet Government” (Selected Works, Vol. VII) as a general prin- 
ciple of management of production in the transitional period, a principle 
entirely compatible and combinable in practice with Soviet proletarian dem- 
ocracy, was adopted by the Ninth Congress as the basis of organisation of 
industrial management. The stubbern resistance put up by the opposition at 
the Ninth Congress (see note to p. 76*) was smashed, in spite of all its 
efforts to gain the support of the congress. The reports of Ossinsky and Rykov 
referred to above were oppositional reports—QOssinsky’s on behalf of the 
“Democratic Centralism Group” and Rykov’s on behalf of an opposition group 
consisting of business leaders. The trade union opposition was represented 
by Tomsky. Other speakers belonging to these three opposition groups 
spoke in support of their leaders. The question of corporate or individual 
management assumed the central place among the questicns of economic 
development covered by this point of the agenda. To this question Lenin’s 
present speech on “Economic Development” is almost entirely devoted, On 
the basis of a criticism of the views and proposals of the opposition, he re- 
capitulates the basic principles he had already developed in the “Report of 
the Central Committee” to this congress (pp. 76-95 in this volume), em- 
phasises the fact that the question had already been decided in principle 
two years previously in the resolution of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee adopting his “Theses on the Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment” (see Selected Works, Vol. VII, note-to p. 313*), and points out that 
the opposition was “dragging us back theoretically.” In this speech Lenin 


does not leave a stone standing of the’ petty-bourgeois position of the opposi- 
tion groups. ; 
Pace 220.* The meeting of the Communist fraction of the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions referred to here was summoned on March 15, 1920, 
for the purpose of discussing Tomsky’s theses on the tasks of the trade unions, 
and was attended by Lenin. 


Tomsky in his theses advocated the principle of corporate management af 
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industrial enterprises, and was supported in this by the majority of the Com- 
munist fraction of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. Tomsky’s 
theses were countered by the theses of Bukharin, who advocated the principle 
of individual management. Lenin spoke several times at the meeting, amend- 
ing and criticising various points in Tomsky’s theses. However, the fraction 
in the end declared itself opposed to individual management and, with slight 
amendments, adopted Tomsky’s theses. 

The record in the minutes of one of the speeches made by Lenin at this 
meeting of the fraction, containing the fullest exposition of the main argu- 
ments advanced by Lenin against corporate management, is contained in 
Collected Works, Vol. XXV, “Speech Delivered at a Meeting of the Com- 
munist Fraction of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, March 


15, 1920.” 


Pace 221.* The reference is to Lenin’s theses entitled ““The Immediate Tasks 


of the Soviet Government” adopted by the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee on April 29, 1918, in connection with his report (see Selected 
VW orks, Vol. VII, note to p. 313.* The theses will be found in Collected Works, 
Vol. XXII). Lenin’s report was devoted to problems of socialist construction 
during the “respite” which began with the Brest-Litovsk Peace and which 
was interrupted by the revolt of the Czecho-Slovakians in May. 


Pacer 223.* In making his co-report on the question of economic development 
at the Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, By advanced the 
following proposition: 


“The first thing that must be done is to co-ordinate the pelicy of the Com- 
missars in reality, in practice, and not only on paper, and to amalgamate 


them with one or another of the Commissariats; it is immaterial whether they 


are amalgamated with the Supreme Council of National Economy, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Food, the People’s Commissariat of Ways of Communi- 
cation, the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, or any other.” 


In his speech in reply to the discussion, Rykov defended his point of view 
in the following way: 


“The chief objection brought forward here was made by Comrade Lenin, 
who declared that we have the Council of Defence and the Council of Peo- 


ple’s Commissars for the purpose of co-ordinating activities. I pointed out © 


that this was not enough, that an inter-departmental struggle was going on 
there which was wrecking this business. . . . This body {i.e., a body uniting — 


the economic Commissariats independently of the Council of Labour and De- 
fence.—Ed.] must possess administrative powers, state powers and state au- 


thority.” 


Rykov’s political mistake lay in the proposal to create a political and 
economic centre distinct from the Council of People’s Commissars and the 


Counci! of Lahour and Defence. This was a dangerous proposal, because 
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to split up the centralised administration of the material resources of the 
country in time of war would inevitably have Jed to a breakdown in supplies 
to the Red Army. Moreover, economic policy would have been deprived of 
the flexibility which was essential in the rapidly changing circumstances of 
the civil war. 

That is why “the attempt of the Supreme Council of National Economy 
to form a sort of separate bloc of economic Commissariats outside the Council 
of Defence and the Council of People’s Commissars” was vigorously con- 
demned by Lenin. The Ninth Party Congress rejected Rykovy’s proposal. 


PacE 226.* On the eve of the delivery of Lenin’s speech on “The Co-operatives” 
at the Ninth Party Congress, on April 2, a meeting of the Co-operative Com- 
mission of the congress was held, at which about three hundred delegates 
attended. Krestinsky delivered the report. 

Surveying the development of the co-operatives since the Conee Revolution, 
Krestinsky came to the following conclusions: “A single centralised com- 
munist distributive apparatus” should be created, “in which the predominant 
influence of the working class and the Communist Party should be ensured.” 
The credit co-operatives and their alliances should be merged with the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, since, as a result of the devaluation of the currency, 
they were exclusively engaged in operations similar to those of the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. The agricultural and producers’ co-operatives should 
be merged with the consumers’ co-operatives and be subordinated to the 
latter as their autonomous sections, while, economically, they should be under 
the control of the Supreme Council of National Economy and the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture. Both in the centre and in the provinces, the 
consumers’ co-operatives should be under the control of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Food. 

Krestinsky’s theses received only a few votes at the meeting of the Co- 
operative Commission. The majority adopted as a basis the theses of Milyutin, 
who attempted to criticise Lenin’s position from the “Left.” Lenin sup- 
ported Krestinsky’s theses. The principles which Milyutin set up againsi 
Lenin were as follows: 1) “With the object of nationalising the co-operatives, 
the management of the primary agricultural co-operatives should form part 

of the volost executive committees and be under the control of the latter,” 

and 2) “The producing co-operatives (agricultural and special forms of co- 
operatives) should be entirely under the control of, and managed by, appro- 
priate organs of the Supreme Council of National Economy and the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture, and their. local bodies.” 

Milyutin’s pseudo-Left proposals in fact strengthened the position of the 
bourgeois co-operators and, the kulaks. Nationalising the consumers’ co- 
operatives by placing their lower bodies in the rural districts under the 
control of the volost executive committees would not have solved the problem 
of ensuring the control of the Party over the co-operatives. The Party could 
gain control of the co-operatives only by increasing its influence among 
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the mass of the members of the co-operatives. This could be achieved only 
by persistent and systematic work and not by bureaucratically subor- 
dinating the co-operatives to the volost executive committees. Milyutin’s 
proposal would have placed the producers’ co-operatives in the hands of the 
kulaks, because it would have removed them from the influence and control 
of the workers and the poor and middle peasants belonging to the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. The apparatus of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy and the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture was ot in a position 
to assert political control over the development of the producers’ co-operatives 
and to direct that development into communist channels. The producers’ 
co-operatives embraced the wealthier section of the agricultural population, 
and were therefore under the influence of the kulaks. The Ninth Party Con- 
gress rejected Milyutin’s proposal by an overwhelming majority and adopted 
the resolution proposed by Krestinsky. The factor which determined the 
decision of the Ninth Congress was Lenin’s present speech directed against 
Milyutin’s position. 


Pace 231.* The “Speech Delivered at the Third All-Russian Congress of Tex- 
tile Workers” was made only two weeks aiter the conclusion of the Ninth 
Party Congress and is virtually an explanation intended for the working 
class masses of the principal problems raised by the Ninth Congress (see 
notes to p. 76* and p. 218*), the substance of which was, as Lenin here says, 
the creation of a “united labour front.” 

The Party, under the guidance of Lenin, had begun to create this “united 
labour front” in January 1919, at the height of the civil war, in connection 
with the growing famine, the spread of typhus and the dislocation of trans- 
port it brought in its train. Then, as in 1920, the demand for a united labour 
front was set up against “the accursed maxim of capitalist society . . . each 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost” (see “Everybody on Food and 
Transport Work!” pp. 22-25 in this volume). 

The conditions prevailing at the time of the Ninth Party Congress (see 
note to p. 76*), necessitating as they did a concentration of effort and atten- 
tion on economic development, rendered the creation of a ‘united labour 
front” still more urgent. The heroic self-sacrifice of the workers in the fac- 
tories, the strictest labour discipline, universal compulsory labour service, 
the conversion of large sections of the Red Army into labour armies, and 
communist subbotniks, were all component parts of the “united labour 
front.” 

The reasons for placing sections of the Red Army on labour service were 
also the reasons that led to the creation of other forms of “the labour front,” 
of which Lenin said the following: “We must adopt new economic lines. We 
cannot disband our army, because the enemy is still alive; but we cannot 
refrain from utilising the forces at our disposal in order to combat disrup- 
tion. The energy displayed in war must be displayed in a no less dezree in 
the sphere of labour, and in the same form.” (Collected Works, Vol. XXV,~ 
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“Speech Delivered at the First Session of the Seventh All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, February 2, 1920.”) The peasants were drawn into 
the united labour front by means of compulsory labour and cartage service. 
Later, in December 1920, the Eighth Congress’ of Soviets declared that “the 
conduct of agriculture is a great state duty of the peasant population.” The 
production bond with the peasantry along the lines of the united labour 
front was designed to take the form of cultural, agronomical and economic 
assistance, particularly by organising the proper utilisation of tractors and 
also “by using the labour power of the Red Army and the labour army to 
assist in harvest work and in tilling the fields.” 

According to Lenin, the success of the united labour front would depend 
on the class consciousness, heroism and enthusiasm of the advanced sections 


of the workers. 


Pace 234.* The Sukharev Market—one of the largest in Moscow—carried on 
a semi-legal existence during the period of civil war and the prohibition of 
private trade. In the figurative sense, the “Sukharev Market” denotes freedom 
of trade, bag-trading and profiteering. The Sukharev Market has now been 
abolished. 


Pace 238.* The “communist subbotniks” (Saturdays), as a new method of 
labour, were initiated by lower nuclei of the Communist Party for the purpose 
of combating economic disruption and assisting the defence of the country. 

One of the first organisations to carry out a subbotnik was the Moscow 
Section of the Moscow-Kazan Railway. On May 7, 1919, a meeting of Com- 
munists and sympathisers employed on the line unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it was stated: “Communists and sympathisers must once more 
spur themselves and sacrifice another hour of their rest time for work, that 
is, increase their working day by one hour, combine these hours, and devote 
six hours on Saturday to physical labour . . . the work being performed with- 
out pay. Communist subbotniks are to be introduced throughout the section 
until the final victory over Kolchak is won.” At the subbotnik organised on 

_May 10, 1919, the intensity of labour of the participants was 270 per cent 
above the normal intensity. 

The subbotniks very soon became widespread. In addition to the Party 
nuclei in industry, nuclei in the army and in Soviet institutions, and also 
non-Party workers, Red Army men and employees took part in the subbot- 
niks. Lenin regarded the subbotniks as a “great initiative” in smashing the 
old feudal and capitalist forms of labour and in the practical realisation of 
a higher form of labour, a form natural to communist society. 

“Ts this not the beginning of a change of historic importance?” we read 
in an article entitled “The Great Initiative,” written somewhat earlier in the 
year 1919, and dealing with the value and significance of the subbotniks. 
And it is from this point of view that Lenin in the present report to the 
Moscow City Party Conference regards the subbotniks. Later, in May 1920, 


if 
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Lenin wrote another article (pp. 244-46 in this volume) in which he again 
referred to the subbotniks as a communist form of labour. 


Pace 244.* The article “From the First Subbotnik on the Moscow-Kazan Rail- 
way to the All-Russian May Day Subbotnik” appeared as an editorial in a 
one-day news-sheet of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party entitled The May Day Subbotnik, set up and printed on the All-Russian 
May Day Subbotnik (May 1, 1920) of which Lenin writes in this article. 
This newspaper, incidentally, gave the following table, illustrating the deyel- 
opment of subbotniks from May 1919 to April 1920 in Moscow: 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


1919 Communists Non-Communists Total 
Payers it atk a chales Uy liie ke pale wun Maia tat 781 — 781 
HPCE Cote IS AES ad SC Ne ar etal 653 — 653 
LAT) A Ryo MEM Ua CN erie E NS Ailey rege sel ge iad LU 308 _ 1,818 
PALES barns ist uvleibe (te Ea li iieet eos OOO! 815 4,151 
September jai oe i MOM an uals cs maa wail nnMtcaien ape 1,758 6,780 
MCtObeR Hen Ae Wis WN uate Le Me ae eo tO 169 3,388 
November Gy e4. cok aie eee i) ee OB BG 6,098 15,928 
December pA esa. e el a ee Wh OO 9,063 16,691 

1920 
RAMU YA oe WAC aa ent ene pests, LOSO Oe 24,747 35,399 
Rebrttary ae acine outa MON il aad cial (aml ael cL sO 26,561 41,587 
Marcheers urn ue a Ba nea iy ny edey ia ll BeOS} 21,819 33,127 
2 Naya Akar atm eee Namente ara cen eeiry Dell ae RitAt os ONT ER 14,216 27,287 
NR a whom) A 92,086 012 Sars eee ~ 187,590 


In Leningrad, the communist subbotniks were even more widespread than 
in Moscow. This was pointed out by Lenin in the speech at the Moscow City 
Conference of the Russian Communist Party on December 20, 1919 (pp. 
238-43 in this volume). Speaking of the spread of the communist subbotniks 
throughout the Soviet Republic, The May Day Subbotnik remarked: | 

“The subbotniks, which were begun last May on the initiative of the Com- 
munist railwaymen of the Moscow Station of the Moscow-Kazan Railway, — 
have gradually penetrated to the most remote corners of Soviet Russia.” 


The estimate of the movement given by Lenin in the present article develops 
and supplements the estimate of the communist subbotniks given in the 
speech preceding this article in the present volume. 


Pace 247.* The Eighth Congress of Soviets, at which Lenin delivered this 
report on “The Work of the Council of People’s Commissars,” was held Decem- 
ber 22-29, 1920. The end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921 marked a turn- 
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ing point in the history of the Soviet Republic. The war with Poland had 
ended, Wrangel had been defeated, and this put an end to the last attempts 
at intervention and White Guard attacks on Soviet Russia at that period. 
The third peaceful respite, counting from the spring of 1918, had set in, 
and this time it promised to be of much longer duration. As Lenin said at 
the time of the Eighth Congress of Soviets, during the discussion on the trade 
unions, the possibility had been created “of a more durable transition from 
the war front to the labour front’ than was the case in the spring of 1920, 
at the time of the Ninth Party Congress, when the transition to the labour 
front was very soon interrupted by the attacks of Poland and Wrangel or- 
ganised by the Entente. With a longer respite and a more durable transition 
to the economic and labour front, the policy of War Communism, to which 
the war and economic destruction had given rise, could no longer be preserved. 
The adoption of the New Economic Policy was soon to take place, which, as 
Lenin frequently said, was fundamentally “the old policy” which he had out- 
lined in the spring of 1918 in his pamphlet The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet 
Government, and which had been adopted by the Party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment (in the resolution of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of April 29, 1918—see Selected Works, Vol. VII, note to p. 313*). But, of 
course, this “old policy” had to undergo certain modifications in accordance 
with the changes that had taken place in the economic life and class relations 
of the country. It is noteworthy that in his report at the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets Lenin mentions the resolution passed by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee of April 29, 1918, in adoption of his theses on “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government,” pointing out that this resolution 
had not been rescinded and still remained “our law.’’ However, the transition 
to the New Economic Policy was effected somewhat later, by the decisions 
of the Tenth Party Congress (March 1921). The Eighth Congress of Soviets 
took place at the turning point from the policy of War Communism to the 
New Economic Policy, and this fact laid its impress on the labours and deci- 
sions of the congress. 

Meeting at a time when economic dislocation was even greater than at the 


time of the Eighth Party Congress (the spring of 1919) and the Ninth Party 


Congress (the spring of 1920), attaining by the spring of 1921 the aspect 
of a very profound economic crisis, yet a time in which a “more durable 
transition to the labour front’ was possible, the Kighth Congress of Soviets 
devoted a large part of its labours to questions of economic development. 
After Lenin’s report on the activities of the Central Committee, dealing 
almost entirely with questions of this kind, the congress proceeded to discuss 
the report of G. M. Krzhizhanovsky on the plan for the electrification of the 
country. This was followed by reports on the restoration of industry, the 
restoration of transport, the development of agricultural production and as- 
‘sistance to peasant husbandry, and, finally—in close connection with economic 
problems—the improvement of the activities of Soviet bodies and methods of 
combating bureaucracy. But the chief questions discussed by the Eighth 
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Congress of Soviets were those to which Lenin drew attention in his report 
on the work of the Council of People’s Commissars. These were the questions 
of concessions, the consolidation and development of peasant agriculture, the 
plan for the electrification of the country as a single economic plan, and the 
methods of enlisting the broad mass of the workers and peasants in the 
work of economic development. The first two of these four main questions 
discussed by the congress reflected the turn in the state of affairs that marked 
the period in which the congress met. 

To tolerate concessions was to a certain degree to tolerate capitalism in 
the form of state capitalism (cf. the pamphlet Zhe Food Tax, the chapter 
entitled “The Food Tax, Free Trade and Concessions,” Selected Works, Vol. 
IX), and this was one of the essential elements of the New Economic Policy. 
Lenin during that period, just as in the period of the New Economic Policy, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the question of concessions, a decree on 
which was issued by the Council of People’s Commissars on November 23, 
1920 (see note to p. 279*). Later on in this volume (pp. 279-98) is reproduced 
a long report on concessions made by Lenin at a meeting of secretaries of 
the Moscow Party nuclei. This report was made before the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, and on the eve of the opening of the Wighth Congress of Soviets 
Lenin made another comprehensive report on concessions to the Communist 
fraction of the congress, and further dealt with this question at the congress 
itself in his report on the work of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

The question of peasant farming was raised at the congress in connection 
with the endorsement of the legislative bill of the Council of People’s Com- 


missars on “Measures for Consolidating and Developing Peasant Farming” 


(see note to p. 263*). A characteristic feature of this bill, one to which Lenin 


devoted particular attention in his report, is the combination of the state | 
regulation of peasant farming (planning on the basis of sowing assignments 


to gubernias, uyezds, volosts and villages, and even to individual peasant 
farms), on the one hand, with encouragement to the “assiduous peasant”’ 


(i.e., the middle peasant) and his personal initiative in the fulfilment of the - 


assignments of the government, on the other. This encouragement to the “as- 
siduous peasant” referred to in the bill was clearly reflected in the slogan 
advanced by Lenin when defending and supporting the New Economic Policy, 


namely, to appeal to the “personal interests” and the “personal advantage” | 


of the small peasant (the middle peasant) in such a way as to lead him, as 


a toiler, and to advance together with him towards socialism. To this circle 
of ideas connected with the adoption of the New Economic Policy belongs 


the statement made by Lenin in his report to the Fighth Congress of Soviets 


to the effect that in the rural districts it was necessary to begin “with measures - 
that are absolutely essential, urgent and fully accessible and comprehensible 


to the peasant.” Lenin frequently repeated this in defending and supporting 


the New Economic Policy. 


Tt was at the time of the Eighth Congress of Soviets, in December 1920, 


during the discussion on the trade unions, that Lenin said that at a time | 
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when a more durable transition from the military front to the labour front 
was possible, “the attitude of the class of the proletariat to the class of the 
peasantry was already changing’ and that it was necessary “to examine this 
very carefully.” This was already reflected in the bill on “Measures for 
Consolidating and Developing Peasant Farming”—although the food quotas, 
which were characteristic of War Communism, had not yet been abolished. 
And it was not without good reason that, in his reply to the discussion on 
the report to the Tenth Party Congress on the food tax, Lenin said that between 
the adoption of the food tax and the sowing campaign of the spring of 1921, 
which was carried out on the basis of the bill ratified by the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, “there was on the whole . . . economic harmony, and not contra- 
diction.” 

The general significance of the law on “Measures for Consolidating and 
Developing Peasant Farming” was that it laid the basis for planning peasant 
farming by regulating sowing. In this connection, the sowing campaigns of 
the present day, which play so important a part in the socialist reconstruction 
of agriculture, in spite of the vast differences which distinguish them (the 
extensive socialist sector of agriculture—the state farms and the collective 
farms) take their origin in the sowing campaign of 1921, developed in ac- 
cordance with the law adopted by the Eighth Congress of Soviets. 

The third important question dealt with by Lenin in his report to the Eighth 

Congress of Soviets on the work of the Council of People’s Ccmmissars was 
the plan of electrification drawn up by the Goelro (the State Commission 
for the Electrification of Russia, for which see the article “A Single Economic 
Plan,” and the corresponding note, in this volume). On this question the 
congress adopted the resolution proposed by Lenin thanking the Goelro for 
its labours and instructing the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, the 
Council of Labour and Defence and the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy “‘to complete the elaboration” of the plan of the Goelro 
and “to endorse it, unconditionally doing so in the shortest possible time.’ 
As will be seen from Lenin’s report he attached extreme importance to the 

plan of the Goelro. His formula “Communism is the Soviet power plus the 
electrification of the whole country” shows as clearly as anything what elec- 
trification meant to Lenin. The plan of the-Goelro, adopted in a concrete 
and, for that time, perfected form by the Ninth Congress of Soviets, i.e., a 
year after the Eighth Congress of Soviets and under the New Economic 
- Policy, and subsequently improved and developed to conform with the tre- 
mendous sweep of industrialisation and socialist reconstruction of the national 
economy—this plan for the electrification of the country, drawn up under 
the guidance of Lenin, to this day forms the basis of the socialist reconstruc- 
tion of the economic life of the Soviet Union. It is obvious that only under the 

New Economic Policy could it develop in the course of practical application 

so as to occupy the important place which it came to occupy in the First 

_ Five-Year Pian and which it now occupies in the Second Five-Year Plan 

(see note to p. 299*). Thus the resolution on the plan of the Goelro adopted 
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by the Eighth Congress was also a reflection of the turning point that marked 
the period in which the Highth Congress met. 

The plan of the Goelro laid the basis for the planned construction of 
socialism in the U.S.S.R. Lenin in his report on the work of the Council of 
People’s Commissars at the Eighth Congress defended this plan against the 
carping critics and sceptics who doubted the possibility of drawing up plans 
for many years ahead. He unfolded before the congress a whole system of 
ideas on methods of planning national economy and carrying out these 
plans (pp. 247-78 in this volume). At the Sixteenth Party Congress, Stalin, 
referring to this passage in Lenin’s report at the Highth Congress of Soviets, 
pointed out that even at the present day the Central Committee of the Party 
is following in matters of planning ‘“‘the road pointed out by Lenin, altering 
and improving the Five-Year Plan, reducing periods and increasing the rates 
of construction.” The way to plan outlined by Lenin at the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets does indeed contain all the principal methods of national economic 
planning employed today, such as drawing up plans for the smallest pro- 
duction units based on ihe general plan, testing the plan in the process of 
execution in the localities and reducing periods as a result of the checks kept 
on the fulfilment of the plan. 

Such is the significance which Lenin at the Eighth Congress, and the 
congress under his guidance, attached to that most important achievement 
of socialist construction, planning. 

The more durable transition from the military front to the labour and 
economic front necessitated the enlistment of the broad masses of the workers 
and peasants (the poor and middle peasants) in the work cf economic de- 
velopment; and the methods of so enlisting them accordingly constituted the 
fourth important question discussed at the congress. In his report, in addition 
to the three main questions already described in this note, Lenin also system- 
atically dealt with this fourth question. The way in which he defined the 
question and answered it is noteworthy. He proposed a combination of 
persuasion and compulsion, directed against the “vacillations and reversions 
to the old slackness of will and petty-bourgeois ideology,” not only among 
the peasant masses but also among the working class. Lenin declares “state 
compulsion” in relation to the peasantry, based on persuasion, to be a task 
ef the day (see p. 263 in this volume) in connection with the decree on 
“Measures for Consolidating and Developing Agriculture.” At a first glance 
this may appear to be contradictory to everything Lenin said—in connection 
with the slogan of an agreement, an alliance, with the middle peasants—at 
the period of the Eighth Party Congress about the inadmissibility of em- 
ploying coercion with regard to the middle peasant. But, of course, there is 
no contradiction here at all. Subsequently, at the time of the New Economic 
Policy, Lenin said at the All-Russian Party Conference in May 1921: “That, 
at a time of transition from capitalism to communism, with a population the 
majority of which consists of peasants, they should give you the food tax 
without compulsion is a kind of ‘communism’ which, as far as I know, does 
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not yet exist.” And this was said in conneciion with such a measure as the 
adoption of the food tax, which was designed to strengthen the alliance with 
the middle peasant. Unlike the “Lefts,” Lenin categorically rejected and 
condemned compulsion, coercion, dictation in matters affecting ihe transition 
of the middle peasant from individual farming to collective farming. But, 
unlike the Right opportunists, he also categorically insisted that the middle 
peasant should strictly fulfil his obligations to the proletarian state and that 
all manifestations of petty-bourgeois sentiments in the fulfilment of the tasks 
imposed upon the peasantry by the state should be vigorously combated. 
Demanding that labour discipline should be unconditionally observed by the 
proletariat and that manifestations of petty-hourgeois slackness among the 
workers should be combated, Lenin made the same demands in connection 
with the fulfilment of state obligations by the peasants on the labour and food 
fronts. But here, too, in contradistinction to the efforts of the “Lefts” and to 
“eft” distortions in practice, he drew a sharp line between the policy towards 
the middle peasant and the policy towards the kulak, categorically rejecting 
the application to the middle peasant of the methods used in combating the 
kulak. What Lenin demanded was compulsion based on persuasion in the 
fulfilment of state assignments on the Jabour front and in particular in the 
matter of deliveries of grain to the state (at that time on the lines of food 
quotas, but subsequently on the lines of the food tax). 


Pace 248.* Baron Wrangel, one of Denikin’s generals, in the spring of 1920 
assumed command of the remnants of the White Guard armies, which had 
entrenched themselves in the Crimea, with the diplomatic and military support 
of the Entente powers. The war with Poland which began shortly after this 
diverted a large part of the forces of the Red Army to the West, and Wrangel, 
supplied with munitions by France, was able to assume the offensive. Wran- 
gel’s attempts to invade the Don and Kuban regions were repulsed. After 
an armistice had been concluded with Poland on October 12, 1920, the destruc- 
tion of Wrangel’s army was undertaken. On October 30 Perekop was taken 
and on November 15 Wrangel fled to Constantinople. 


Pacer 252.* The Councils of Action in Great Britain were organised by the 
workers in 1920 during the advance of the Red Army on Warsaw. The deci- 
sion to form the Councils of Action was taken at a conference of political 
parties and trade unions held in London for the purpose of counteracting 
the aggressive policy of the British government towards Soviet Russia. 

Through the Councils of Action the workers were able to bring pressure 
to bear on the British government in the matter of the trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia, which was signed in March 1921 (see note to p. 252**). 


Pace 252.** The reference is to the British government’s note of July 1, 1920, 
outlining the conditions for the establishment of trade relations between 
Great Britain and the Soyiet Republic. This note contained demands rather 
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unusual in international practice. For instance, the British government de- 
manded the right to veto members of Soviet trade and other delegations to 
Great Britain. 

On July 7, the Soviet government addressed a note to London in the main 
accepting the conditions set forth by the British government and specifying 
the debts and losses which might be the subject of mutual compensation. 
In spite of this reply, the British government broke off negotiations on the 
trade agreement and began to lend energetic support to Poland in the war 
against the Soviet Republic. It was not until March 16, 1921, that the firs! 
trade agreement was concluded, and it was only on February 8, 1924, that 
Great Britain recognised the U.S.S.R. de jure. 


PacE 256.* The Council of Labour and Defence arose out of the Council of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence formed at the end of 1918 in accordance 
with the decision of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of Novem- 
ber 30 of that year. This decision endowed the Council of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Defence with “plenary powers in mobilising the forces and re- 
sources of the country in the interests of defence.” At the beginning of April 
1920, during the second “respite” (see note to p. 76*), when part of the 
armed forces of the country were transformed into labour armies, and the 
attempt was made, on the basis of the decisions of the Ninth Party Congress, 
to change from the military front to the economic front, the Council of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence was transformed into the Council of Labour 
and Defence. This change was definitely formulated at the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, which adopted the Statutes of the Council of Labour and Defence 
submitted for its approval by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissars. According to these statutes, the 
Council of Labour and Defence was to function as a commission of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and was “to draw up a single economic plan 
for the R.S.F.S.R. and submit it for ratification to the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, to direct the activities of the economic People’s Com- 
missariats in accordance with this plan, to supervise the manner of its ful- 
filment and, where necessary, to sanction departures from this plan.” 

In accordance with the statutes of the Council of Labour and Defence it 
was to consist of the Commissars of Military Affairs, Labour, Ways of Com- 
munication, Agriculture, Food, and Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, the 
Chairman of the Supreme Council of National Economy and a representative 
from the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. The Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars was to act as the Chairman of the Council 
of Labour and Defence. 


Pacer 261.* The central and local Bureaus of Production Propaganda and the 
nuclei in the factories for improying production were created in 1920 and 
1921 for the purpose of increasing productivity of labour and enhancing 
revolutionary labour discipline. The object of production propaganda was 
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to inculcate a responsible and enlightened attitude in every department of a 
factory and in every rural district to the fulfilment of the general economic 
plan adopted by the Ninth Party Congress and the plan of the Goelro adopted 
by the Eighth Congress of Soviets (see notes to p. 246* and p. 299*). Factory 
meetings, conferences of related enterprises, etc., were summoned with the ob- 
ject of improving production processes and the organisation of work, discussing 
production programmes, plans, and so on. Literature was published and the 
theatres were utilised for the purpose. Production propaganda was chiefly 
carried on by the trade unions. The work was guided by the agitation and 
propaganda departments of the Party. 


Pace 263.* The reference is to the bill proposed by the Council of People’s 
Commissars entitled “Measures for Consolidating and Developing Peasant 
Farming” and adopted by the Eighth Congress of Soviets. The bill provided 
for “preparing and carrying out the agricultural campaign in 1921 in accord- 
ance with a uniform plan and under unified control.’ It demanded that “all 
agriculturists should fully sow their land in accordance with the assignment 
of the government and should cultivate it properly in accordance with the ex- 
ample shown by the best and most assiduous husbandmen among the middle 
and poor peasants.” It instituted the granting of rewards in kind to village 
communities, collective farms and individual “assiduous husbandmen” who 
fulfilled the state assignments in an exemplary way and improved their farms. 

The state sowing plan was drawn up by the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture. Local committees were set up to supervise the extension of the 
sowing area and the cultivation of the land. Peasants’ committees were elected 
in the villages for improving agricultural production, the chairmen of the 
village Soviets acting as the chairmen of these commitiees. While assigning 
the amounts of land that it was obligatory to sow, the Soviet government 
_ took measures for assisting the peasants with tractors, improved agricultural 
implements, repair shops, grain cleaning stations, hiring stations and breeding 
stations, by setting the labour army and the Red Army to help in the fields, 
by organising agricultural propaganda and education, and so forth. 


Pace 268.* Lenin is referring to ‘““The Provisional Law on Rewards in Kind” 
issued on October 23, 1920, establishing the following system of rewards: 
a factory which fulfilled its programme 200 per cent received the full reward 
fund assigned; a factory which fulfilled its programme 170 per cent received 
85 per cent of the reward fund, and, so on. The reward was divided among 
the workers of the factory depending on the extent to which each exceeded 
his assigned rate of output. A worker who fulfilled his assigned output 150 
per cent received 25 per cent of the full reward; for fulfilling his assigned 
output 200 per cent, he received 50 per cent of the full reward; for fulfilling 
his assigned output 250 per cent, he received 75 per cent of the full reward, 
and for fulfilling his assigned output 300 per cent, he received 100 per cen! 
of the full reward. 
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Pacer 269.* According to Rykov’s theses, which served as a basis for the report 
on industry he delivered to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, the output of 
fuel increased in the following way: the output of coal for the whole of 1919 
amounted to about 37,000,000 poods (60 poods roughly equal one ton), and 
for the first ten months of 1920 to 341,000,000 poods; the output of peat in 
1919 amounted to 67,000,000 poods, while for the first ten months of 1920 it 
amounted to 82,000,000 poods; wood fuel was prepared to the amount of 
4,200,000 cubic sazhens (a sazhen roughly equals seven feet) in 1919 and to 
the amount of 9,400,000 cubic sazhens in the first ten months of 1920. The 
increase was still more marked in the case of liquid fuel. Thus, while not 
more than 50,000,000 poods of liquid fuel of all kinds (including even Jubri- 
cating oils) were used in 1919, 116,900,000 poods of liquid fuel had already 
been transported to Central Russia in the first ten months of 1920 not counting 
refined oils and lubricating oils. 


Pace 271.* Order No. 1042 of the People’s Commissariat of Ways of Com- 
munication, issued on May 22, 1920, contained a plan for the repair of loco- 
motives designed to cover a period of five years. As a result of the imperialist 
war and the civil war, 60 per cent of the 16,000 locomotives covered by the 
order were in need of repair. A similar order, No. 1157, was issued with 
regard to the repair of railway cars. 


PacE 271.** By the time of the Eighth Congress of Soviets it had already be- 
come clear that Order No, 1042 on the repair of locomotives and Order 
No. 1157 on the repair of railway cars (see the preceding note) were being 
fulfilled at a greater rate than was provided for in the plans drawn up in the 
spring of 1920. This made it possible to shorten the period of fulfilment of 
these orders from five years to three and a half and even three years. 


Pace 275.* In 1919, Preobrazhensky and Bukharin published a book entitled 
The ABC of Communism expounding and explaining the Party programme 
in popular form. It is to this book that Lenin is here referring. 


Pace 279.* This “Speech Delivered at a Meeting of Nuclei Secretaries of the 
Moscow Organisation of the R.C.P., November 26, 1920,” is entirely devoted 
to the question of concessions. It preceded the report delivered by Lenin to 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets (pp. 247-78 in this volume), in which Lenin 
dealt with the same question, and was made in connection with the decree 
on concessions of November 23, 1920. This decree sanctioned foreign con- 
cessions in the Soviet Republic for the first time and defined the conditions 
which were to govern these concessions and which were to ensure the con- 
cessions really serving the interests of socialist development of the republic. 
Several months later, when the New Economic Policy was adopted in the 
spring of 1921, concessions were included in the general scheme of this 
policy, as one of the most marked varieties of state capitalism in the prole- 
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tarian state. This was a form of capitalism which was sanctioned by the 
proletarian dictatorship itself, and which the latter, while sanctioning, so 
controlled that, as Lenin put it at the Eleventh Party Congress, “it could and 
dared not step beyond the limits and conditions set for it by the proletariat, 
conditions that were advantageous to the proletariat.” (“Reply to the Dis- 
cussion on the Report on the Activities of the Central Committee,” Callected 
Works, Vol. XXVII.) The sanctioning of this form of capitalism in the prole- 
tarian state was nothing but a particular form of the class struggle waged 
by the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, and in the present case, when it 
was a question of concessions granted to foreign capitalists, a particular form 
of the struggle against the imperialist bourgeoisie of the capitalist countries. 
It is from this standpoint that Lenin treats concessions in this speech, re- 
ferring to them as a continuation of the war against the capitalist world in 
a new form, an economic form, as a “‘new war’ which “will be useful for us 
in all respects,” but also one “in which not the slightest yielding is per- 
missible.” Dwelling briefly on the importance of concessions for the restora- 
tion of the economic life of the country, for ‘obtaining products,” for carrying 
out the plan of electrification, and pointing out that “economically, we have 
a vast deal to gain from concessions,” Lenin in his speech drew attention to 
the chief significance of concessions as “a new form of war” against the im- 
perialists. This attitude of Lenin’s towards concessions, which expressed the 
general views on state capitalism in a proletarian state as developed by him 
in the spring of 1918 (see Selected Works, Vol. VI, “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childish- 
ness and Petty-Bourgeois Mentality”) and later, in 1921 and 1922, in his 
articles and speeches on the New Economic Policy (Selected Works, Vol. (X), 
_ differs as heaven from earth from the liberal attitude of the Right opportunists 
to concessions and to other varieties of state capitalism. 

Concessions never played an important part in the economic life of the 
Soviet Union. From 1921 to October 1, 1928, 2,400 proposals for concessions 
were received, but only 178 concessionary agreements were concluded, in- 
cluding 31 agreements for technical assistance. On October 1, 1928, there 
were still in operation concessionary agreements governing 68 enterprises, 
with a capital of 61,500,000 rubles and employing 20,000 persons. The number 
of proposals for concessions fluctuated from year to year, with an obvious 
tendency to decline. The same is true of the-number of concessionary agree- 
ments actually concluded. More important than the concessions were the 
contracts signed for a period of three to five years. 


Pace 280.* Lenin is referring to a book by William Hard entitled Raymond 
Robins’ Own Story published in 1920 in New York and London and contain- 
ing a description of R. Robins’ sojourn in Soviet Russia. Robins was a mem- 
ber of the American Red Cross Commission in Russia and witnessed the 
October Revolution and the early period of the Soviet government. When he 
left for America on May 14, 1918, Lenin gave him a note to Soyiet officials 
to assist him in his joyrney to Vladivostok. 
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Pacer 285.* Lenin is referring to Vanderlip’s book What Happened to Europe? 
published in New York in 1920, after Vanderlip’s return from Soviet Russia. 


Pace 289.* The reference is to J. Maynard Keynes’ The Economie Conse- 
quences of the Peace. 


Pace 292.* The Peoples of the East was the organ of the Council of Propa- 
ganda and Action of the Peoples of the East. It appeared in Russian, Turk- 
ish, Persian and Arabic. The first issue was devoted to the First Congress 
of the Peoples of the East held September 1-8, 1920, in Baku, and contained 
the principal speeches, reports and theses of the congress. 


Pace 293.* Lenin is referring to the report delivered by the Menshevik Noah 
Jordania at a congress of the Georgian National Guard held on October 26, 
1920, and published in the Georgian Menshevik newspaper Ertoba, of Oct- 
ober 30 and 31, 1920. Touching on the relations between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia, Jordania said: “You know that today two worlds are facing 
each other: on the one hand Europe, and on the other Bolshevik Russia and 
in part certain Asiatic peoples and states. Bolshevik Russia is leading the 
revolts of these peoples and states against Western Europe.” 

Ertoba (Unity) was a daily newspaper, the organ of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Social-Democratic (Menshevik) Party of Georgia, ie: was pub- 
lished in Tiflis from 1917 to 1921. 


Pace 294,* Lenin, in speaking of the 200,000,000,000 rubles which Soviet Rus- 
sia might be called upon to pay to the imperialist powers if the intervention 
were successful, is referring to the usual predatory contributions imposed by 
capitalist states on defeated countries, an example of which was the plunder- 
ing of Germany after the imperialist war of 1914-18. The debts to which 
Lenin further refers were the foreign loans floated by the tsarist government 
and the Provisional Government, amounting in all to 11,600,000,000 rubles, 
and annulled by the Soviet government immediately after the October Revolu- 
tion. 


Pace 296.* The reference is to a part of the stenographic report of a speech 
delivered by Lenin at a conference of chairmen of the uyezd, volost and village 
executive committees of the Moscow Gubernia held on October 15, 1920. 
The speech was published in Pravda, No. 232, October 17, 1920. Lenin’s gen- 
eral opinion of the unsatisfactory nature of the stenographic reports of his 
speeches will be found in Collected Works, Vol. XXIV, “The Successes and 
Difficulties of the Soviet Government” and Vol. XXVII, “Preface to The New 
Economic Policy.” 


Pace 297.* The reference is to the pamphlet Concessions. The Decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of November 23, 1920. Text of the Decree. 
Concessionary Objects. Maps, State Publishing House, 1920. 
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Pace 299.* The article “A Single Economic Plan” was written by Lenin in 
February 1921, and published in Pravda, No. 39, February 22, 1921. It was 
devoted to a defence of the plan for the electrification of the country drawn 
up by the Goelro (State Commission for the Electrification of Russia) under 
the guidance of Lenin in 1920 and endorsed in principle by the Eighth Con- 
gress of Soviets. The article was directed against the “intellectual and bureau- 
cratic conceit” of certain Soviet “bigwigs” and “Communist journalists” 
who were hampering the work of completing the compilation and endorse- 
ment of the plan of the Goelro which had been entrusted by the Eighth Con- 
gress of Soviets to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, the Council 
of People’s Commissars, the Council of Labour and Defence, and the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Council of National Economy (see note to p. 246*). 
Lenin defended the plan of the Goelro as “the. only scientific plan,’ and 
as one which was at the same time not only a plan for the electrification 
of the country but also a plan of economic and socialist development in gen- 
eral—“a single economic plan.” Lenin in this article gives a number of 
valuable directions on how such a plan was to be worked on—not by giving 
way to Communist conceit, but by actually fulfilling the duties of a “Com- 
munist journalist” and Soviet administrator, and how, in particular, to correct 
the economic plan on the basis of a study of the practical experience gained 
in the centre and in the localities. Some time after this article was written, 
the consistent Leninist, Stalin, in a letter to Lenin, which was later 
published in the Soviet press, like Lenin expressed his indignation at “the 
chatter, the banal and noxious chatter, the childish prattle” of those who 
were drawing up plans in addition to that of the Goelro; like Lenin, he said 
that there existed only one “single economic plan”—the plan of electrification; 
and like Lenin, and unlike the “Communist journalists,” of whom Lenia 
wrote, he demanded that “not one more minute must be wasted on chatter 
about the plan”; he proposed that “practical work should be undertaken 
immediately” and that “people with live experience” should he enlisted in 
the work (i.e., put on the planning commission) ; finally, like Lenin, he in- 
sisted on wide propaganda being undertaken on behalf of the plan of the 
Goelro. The “routine,” of which Stalin wrote in his letter in reference to 
Rykov, the “bureaucratic conceit” of the “bigwigs” which Lenin flays in this 


article, were finally broken. At the Ninth Congress of Soviets, held at the 


end of December 1921, the plan of the Goelro assumed the form of concrete 
instructions. 
Tt will be seen from the report on the work of the Council of People’s 


Commissars delivered to the Eighth Congress of Soviets (pp. 247-78 in this 


volume) that Lenin regarded the fulfilment of the plan of electrification as a 


_ condition for the “final” victory of socialism in Soviet Russia. “Only when 


the country has been electrified . . . shall we be finally victorious,” Lenin 
declared at the Eighth Congress. The plan for the electrification of the 
country dealt a crushing blow at the Trotskyist theory that it is impossible 
to build socialism in one country, in Soviet Russia in particular. This plan, 


i 
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as Stalin points out in the letter to Lenin referred to, was beyond comparison 
with the ‘‘paltry” plan which Trotsky, that primitive “medieval handicratts- 
man,” gave in his original theses on “The Immediate Tasks of Economic 
Development at the Time of the Ninth Congress of Soviets,” which were 
revised by the Central Committee before they became the theses submitted 
to the congress in the name of the Central Committee (regarding the final 
theses of the Central Committee, see note to p. 218*). The plan of the Goelro 
was in fact intended to create the conditions for the victory of socialism in 
Soviet Russia, by placing industry, agriculture and transport on the technical 
basis of large-scale industry and by serving to unite the economic activities of 
the country into a single whole Jed by socialist industry. That is why the 
plan of electrification drawn up by the Goelro, with the amendments neces- 
sitated by the economic achievements gained in the restoration period of the 
New Economic Policy—including the extent of fulfilment of the plan itself— 
and by the aims of the reconstruction period, became an integral part of the 
First Five-Year Plan. With the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan im 
four years, the plan of electrification was more than fulfilled. The plan of 
the Goelro proposed that the total capacity, of both the existing and the new 
electric power stations, should be increased to 2,700,000 kw by the end of 
1932. Actually, the total capacity of the electric power stations had already 
reached 2,900,000 kw by December 1930 and 4,700,000 kw by December 1932. 
The plan of the Goelro provided that the total capacity of the regional electric 
power stations should amount to 1,750,000 kw by the end of 1932. Actually 
the total capacity of the regional stations by the end of 1932 had zeached 
2,700,000 kw with a total output of electric energy of 8,000,000,000 kwh. By 
the end of the period of the Second Five-Year Plan the capacity of all the 
electric power stations in the Soviet Union is to total 20,000,000 kw with a 
total output of 100,000,000,000 kwh. 


Pact 302.* The reference is to the book by Atlanticus (a pseudonym of 
Professor Ballod) The Future State, Production and Distribution in the So- 
cialist State, published in 1898. The book was devoted to proving the possibil- 
ity of creating a socialist system on the basis of the level of development of 
productive forces as it existed towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
A large part of the book was devoted to the problem of the technical basis 
of the socialist economic system. 


Pacer 303.* The principal purpose of the State General Planning Commission 
(Gosplan), instituted on February 22, 1921, was defined as follows: “A gen- 
eral planning commission shall be set up under the Council of Labour and 
Defence for the purpose of drawing up a single general state economic plan — 
on the basis of the plan of electrification endorsed by the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, and of exercising general supervision over the fulfilment of this 
plan. The most urgent economic tasks .. . must be worked out by the gen- 
eral planning commission or its sub-commissions in the fullest possible 
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detail and with due regard for the conditions of the given economic 
situation.” 

The original staff of the Gosplan consisted of the majority of the members 
of the Goelro, Lenin followed the work of the Gosplan keenly and directed 
it by means of frequent written and verbal instructions to its chairman, 


Krzhizhanovsky. 


Pace 311.* The “Report on Revising the Programme and Name of the Party,” 
the resolution “On Changing the Name of the Party and the Party Pro- 
gramme,” the “Proposal Regarding the Revision of the Programme of the 
Party,” the “Rought Draft of a Programme,” the report “On the Party Pro- 
gramme,” and the “Reply to the Discussion on the Party Programme” re- 
produced in Part IV of this volume constitute valuable material for a study 
of the manner in which Lenin guided the drawing up of the programme of 
the Russian Communist Party, the direct part he took in this work and his 
views on the formulation of the main questions in the Party programme. 
The study of these writings and teachings of Lenin’s should be combined 
with the study of “Materials Relating to the Revision of the Party Pro- 
gramme,” written in 1917 and reproduced in Selected Works, Vol. VI. In the 
April Theses of 1917 (see Selected Works, Vol. VI, “The Tasks of the Pro- 
letariat in the Present Revolution,” Thesis 9), Lenin already spoke of the 
necessity of revising the Party programme. He prepared a draft of changes 
(see Selected Works, Vol VI, pp. 106-11) to be introduced into the existing 
programme of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, which had beer 
adopted at its Second Congress in 1903, and submitted this draft to the All- 
Russian Party Conference held in April 1917. This conference set up a com- 
mission for the purpose of revising the programme, but, owing to lack of 
time, it was unable to complete its labours on the programme (see Selected 
Works, Vol. V1, note to p. 105*). After this conference, Lenin, on the instruc- 
tions of the Central Committee, prepared and published a pamphlet entitled 
Materials Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme (Selected Works, 
Vol. VI), which contained, in addition to the materials of the April Conference, 
Lenin’s finished draft of a new programme. This pamphlet was published for 
_ the purpose of haying the question of the revision of the programme discussed 
by the branches of the Party. The discussion on the whole developed along the 
same lines as at the April Conference, along the lines, that is, of a struggle 
against the “Left” deviation over the question of the nature of imperialism. The 
chief advocate of the “Left”? tendency in the discussion was Bukharin, who 
continued to hold the position he had occupied during the imperialist war, 
advocating the anti-Leninist views on the national question which, in the 
main, had been held by Rosa Luxemburg (see Selected Works, Vol. V, notes 
to p. 3,* p. 267* and p. 290*). Bukharin, who had a wrong conception of 
imperialism, even at that time showed that he did not understand the law of 
the uneven development of capitalism in the period of imperialism, and, in 
_ this connection, that he denied, as did Trotsky and the Trotskyists, the pos- 
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sibility of the victory of socialism in one country alone. He underrated, in 
general, the importance of the fight for democratic demands in the period of 
imperialism, rejected the slogan of the right of nations to self-determination, 
and was guilty of semi-anarchistic errors on the question of the state. In 
all the subsequent disputes on the question of the programme Bukharin held 
to these erroneous views, views he had come to adopt in the period of 
the war. 

As early as August 1917, after the publication of Lenin’s pamphlet Materials 
Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme, Bukharin advanced the 
proposal that the programme should no longer be divided into a minimum 
programme and a maximum programme (see note to p. 321*) and that the 
description of capitalism, which Lenin proposed to take from the old pro- 
gramme, should be discarded. Bukharin wrote that “the theeretical part of 
the programme should be revised and should include a general analysis of 
the era of finance capital on a world scale. . . . The theoretical part of the 
programme should therefore give not a description of capitalism in general 
but a description of modern world capitalism, with all its bloody contradictions 
and symptoms of approaching collapse.’ Furthermore, Bukharin, in his des- 
cription of imperialism, spoke of it as “organised monopoly capital,” that is, 
more or less as he spoke of it later, in 1929, when he figured as the leader 
of Right opportunist vacillation in the Party and the Communist International. 
And Bukharin combined this Right opportunist conception of imperialism with 
“Left” deductions in respect to the programme of the Party. He completely 
forgot the fact that in all countries, and especially in Russia, the imperialist 
era had preserved the capitalist relations of the preceding era of development 
of capitalism, and even pre-capitalist relations—survivals of feudalism, small- 
scale production, particularly peasant production, and so forth. In his 
pamphlet Materials Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme already 
referred to, Lenin vigorously criticised this approach to imperialism and the 
proposal that the general programme should confine itself to a description 
of imperialism. He reminded the “Lefts” that there is no such thing as pure 
imperialism and that in fact imperialism does not and canrot reconstruct 
capitalism from top te bottom, and that therefore to construct the programme 
on the assumption that there is such a thing as pure imperialism would be 
theoretically false. 

Having pictured a pure imperialism, Bukharin and those who thought like 
him conceived the world socialist revolution as a pure socialist revolution. 
They did not understand that the world socialist revolution “cannot come 
about except in the form of an epoch of proletarian civil war against the 
bourgeoisie in the advanced countries combined with a whole series of dem- 
ocratic and revolutionary movements, including movements for national libera- 
tion in the undeveloped, backward and oppressed nations.” (Selected Works, 
Vol. V, “A Caricature of Marxism and ‘Imperialist Economism’*”) Disregard- 
ing the uneven development of capitalism in the various countries, they pic- 
tured the socialist revolution as a simultaneous collapse of the whole capitalist 
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system all over the world, under the simultaneous blows of the united prole- 
tariat of all countries. They had an extremely simplified idea of the process 
of development of the world revolution. They considered that the revolution 
in Russia would be immediately followed by the victory of the socialist 
revolution in other countries, and if this did not occur immediately, the 
revolution in Russia was inevitably doomed to failure or to degeneration. 
In 1918, these views were vividly expressed in the position taken up by the 
“Left” Communists, headed by Bukharin, on the question of the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace and on the methods of socialist development in Soviet Russia (see 
Selected Works, Vol. VII, report on “War and Peace” and “ ‘Left-Wing’ 
Childishness and Petty-Bourgeois Mentality,” and the corresponding notes). 
Lenin’s views on the possibility of the imperialist chain being broken, the 
victory of the socialist revolution consolidated, and socialism triumphing at 
first in one country alone were regarded by Bukharin and Pyatakov as in- 
correct. Denying the importance of the national question, and underrating 
the importance of the movement of the non-proletarian and semi-proletarian 
toiling masses, and hence of the poor and middle peasants, in the era of 
imperialism, they were unable to find a correct solution for the problem of 
the allies of the proletariat in the socialist revolution before and after the 
victory of the proletariat. They did not seek for allies within the country; 
they saw an ally only outside the country—the international proletariat. And, 
therefore, like Trotsky and the Tretskyists, they greatly underrated the role 
of the proletariat as the leader of the toilers, and also underrated the internal 
forces of the revolution. This entirely followed from their cenception of the 
era of imperialism as an era of thoroughly pure imperialism. Since imperial- 
ism was thoroughly pure imperialism, only two contending forces were of 
importance—the proletariat and the imperialist bourgeoisie. All the rest was 
without significance or importance. Nor were the allies of the proletariat in 
the rural districts important. That is why the fight against the “Left” op- 
portunist views of Bukharin and Pyatakov on the question of imperialism 
and its trend of development was of such vast importance for the working 
out of a correct strategical and tactical line for the Party. This incorrect 
view of imperialism and the conditions for the collapse of capitalism, this 
tendency to ignore still existing stages of development, was also reflected in 
the proposal made by Bukharin and V. M. Smirnov in 1917, before the October 
Revolution, to discard the minimum programme, that is, the demands of the 
proletariat and its party under thebourgeois society and state. Objecting 
to this point of view, Lenin at that time wrote: “...It is... ridiculous to 
discard the minimum programme, which is indispensable while we still live 
within the framework of bourgeois society, while we have not yet destroyed 
this framework, nor yet realised the basic prerequisites for a transition to 
socialism, nor yet smashed the enemy, the bourgeoisie, and even if we have 
smashed them, not yet annihilated them.” (Collected Works, Vol. XXI, ‘To- 
wards the Revision of the Party Programme.”’) 

The question of revising the Party progremme arose again at the Seventh 
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Party Congress in 1918, after the victory of the proletarian revolution in Rus- 
sia. The differences regarding the minimum programme had now virtually 
ceased. In so far as they still existed, they had taken a different form. In the 
report, reproduced here, which Lenin delivered to the congress on the revision 
of the programme, he gave a profound and realistic analysis of the state of 
affairs and declared that it was too early to renounce the use of bourgeois 
parliamentarism (see p. 321 in this volume) since it could not be said that 
the revolution might not be thrown back This cautious attitude was entirely 
in place at that period, since the position of the Soviet Republic at the time 
of the Seventh Party Congress was still an uncertain one. 


The differences relative to the method of constructing the programme and 
the description of capitalism and imperialism still remained. Bukharin again 
came forward with his old proposals. Moreover, he proposed “that a des- 
cription of the socialist system in its developed form, « description of com- 
munism, should be given,” and that the system of transitional measures should 
be indicated on this basis. 


These proposals were also vigorously opposed by Lenin. He considered 
that “the programme is a description of what we have begun io do and of the 
next steps we desire to take,” and that, therefore, to indulge in cogitations 
on the developed socialist society was mistaken and futile. “We are at present 
unconditionally in favour of the state,” Lenin said, “and to say that a des- 
cription should be given of socialism in its developed form, where there will 
be no state—you cannot conceive of anything else here except that the prin- 
ciple ‘from each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs’ 
will then be realised. But that is still a long way off, and to say that is to say 
nothing, except that the soil under our feet is loose.” (Collected Works, Vol. 
XXII, “Objections to Bukharin’s Amendment to the Resolution on the Party 
Programme.’’) 


The Seventh Party Congress was\ unable to discuss the questien of the 
programme in detail, and adopted a resolution providing that the theoretical 
section of the programme should be altered and supplemented by a descrip- 
tion of imperialism and the era of the beginning of the socialist revolution, 
that a fuller and more detailed description should be given of the new type 
of state and of the economic and other reforms begun by the Soviet govern- 
ment, and that the immediate tasks should be set forth. 


At the Eighth Party Congress, which had for its consideration a draft of 
a programme compiled under the direct guidance of Lenin, lengthy discussions 
developed on the preamble to the programme and on the national question. 
Bukharin adhered to his old point of view, and declared that the preamble 
to the old programme, with its description of capitalism and its trend of 
development, must be discarded and that the preamble to the new pro- 
gramme should be devoted to a description of finance capital, i.e., imperial- 
ism, since, Bukharin said, “we now have finance capitalism and not capital- 
ism in general.” Holding their old “Left” opportunist position on the 
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national question, Bukharin and Pyatakov also opposed the formulation in 
the programme which proclaimed “the right of nations to self-determination,”’ 
i.e., the right to form themselves into independent states. 

But Bukharin and Pyatakov somewhat differed in their views. While re- 
jecting this slogan, Bukharin proposed a slogan demanding self-determina- 
tion of the toilers, whereas Pyatakov, who declared that the slogan of the 
right of nations to self-determination was counter-revolutionary, also opposed 
the proposal made by Bukharin. He considered that one must “firmly adopt 
the path of strict proletarian centralisation and proletarian unity.’’ This view 
was based on the following considerations. Firstly, he considered that where 
a real revolutionary uprising of the proletariat takes place, “it is inevitable 
that it should be closely united with all corresponding revolutionary move- 
ments of the toilers, and it can be accomplished only in this way’; and, 
therefore, the proletariat of any one country cannot determine its own fate 
independently. Considering, further, that only the will of the proletariat 
should be reckoned with, Pyatakovy assumed the possibility of a situation 
arising in which the will of the proletariat would be carried into effect by 
coercion applied from without against the majority of the population of the 
country. He asserted that all talk of self-determination was futile, since 
the line to be pursued must be directed towards economic unity, without 
which self-determination would be a mirage and illusion. 

The position taken up by both Bukharin and Pyatakov on all questions of 
the Party programme was very severely criticised by Lenin in his report 
at the Eighth Party Congress on the programme and his reply to the dis- 
cussion on that report. Both these speeches principally consisted of a criticism 
of this “Left” aberration. The congress rejected the bookish and artificial 
schemes proposed by Bukharin and Pyatakovy and adopted the Party pro- 
gramme in the form presented by the commission and advocated by Lenin. 


Pace 312.* The two symposiums on the revision of the Party programme 
referred to appeared in 1917. The first was Materials Relating to the Revi- 
sion of the Party Programme (Selected Works, Vol. V1). It appeared in 
Petrograd and was edited by Lenin. 

A little later the Moscow symposium appeared. It was also entitled 
Materials Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme, and consisted of 
a collection of articles by followers of Bukharin. 


Pace 313.* Prosveshchenie (Enlightenment) was a Bolshevik journal which 
appeared legally under the tsarist regime, in the years 1911 to 1914. Six 
issues were published during this period. It was revived in November (Oct- 
ober) 1917, but only one double number appeared. 

Spartak was a popular theoretical journal published in 1917 by the Mos- 
cow Regional Bureau, the Moscow Committee and the Moscow District Com- 
mittee of the Party. Ten issues appeared. 
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No. 1-2 of Prosveshchenie contained Lenin’s article entitled “Towards the 
Revision of the Party Programme” (Collected Works, Vol. XXI1), while Spar- 
tak, No. 4, contained an article by Bukharin under the same title. 


Pace 314.* The draft programme proposed by Lenin in 1917 was published in 
May of that year in the symposium Materials Relating to the Revision of the 
Party Programme (Selected Works, Vol VI). 


Pace 317.* Lenin is referring to the congress of the German Social-Democratic 
Party held in Chemnitz in 1912 and the International Socialist Congress of the 
Second International held a little later in the same year in Basle. The Ger- 
man Social-Democratic Congress at Chemnitz passed a separate resolution 
on the subject of imperialism, in which the policy of the imperialist states 
was described as a shameless policy of plunder and aggrandisement. [t stated 
that imperialism, which is a consequence of the capitalist system of economy, 
can be completely vanquished only together with the latter, and called on the 
Party 1) not to miss a single opportunity of mitigating the dangerous actions 
of imperialism, and 2) indefatigably to strive to develop the political, trade 
union and co-operative organisations of the class conscious proletariat in order 
to combat imperialism with increased energy until it is overthrown, It is the 
duty of the proletariat, the resolution states, to transform capitalism, which 
has reached its highest stage of development, into a sccialist society, and 
thus to ensure lasting peace, independence and freedom for the peoples. 
The Basle International Socialist Congress was an extraordinary cengress 
convened because of the war clouds that hung over Europe. The congress 
adopted a manifesto entitled “The International Situation and United Action 
Against War.” A passage from this manifesto illustrating the attitude of the 
congress towards imperialist war has already been quoted in the note to 
p. 106.* in this volume. Other passages in the manifesto dwelt in detail on 
the conflicts between European states, which were preparing for war, and 
described the imperialist policy of Germany, France and Great Britain as 
one of criminal insanity. The manifesto declared that the workers consider 
it a crime to shoot one another for the sake of the profits of the capitalists, 
the ambitions of dynasties and the glory of secret diplomatic treaties. It 
solemnly promised that the International would redouble its efforts in order, 
by intensified propaganda and constant and irreconcilable protest, to prevent 
the outbreak of war, and appealed to the proletarians and Socialists of all 
countries to make this protest both in the parliaments and by demonstrations 
and mass actions, and by utilising all the resources provided by the organisa- 
tion and power of the proletariat. The appeals contained in the manifesto 
were all based on the following propositions: the proletariat had universally 
and simultaneously risen against imperialism, and every section of the In- 
ternational had confronted the government of its country with the resistance 
of the proletariat and had aroused public opinion against all warlike 
fantasies. This had led to extensive collaboration between the workers of all 
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countries, which had already done a great deal for the preservation of peace. 
The fear of the ruling classes that a proletarian revolution might result from 
a universal war served as a very firm guarantee of peace. 

The conduct of the parties of the Second International both during and 
after the war was in “howling contrast” to the Chemnitz Resolution and the 
Basle Manifesto. Speaking during the imperialist war of the collapse of the 
Second International, Lenin frequently referred to its betrayal of its own 
resolutions and promises, in particular the resolutions and promises of the 
Chemnitz and the Basle Congresses (see Selected Works, Vol. V, “The Col- 
lapse of the Second International”). 

This betrayal revealed that the Basle Manifesto was merely a pretence (as 
Lenin subsequently called it) on the part of the leaders of the Second Inter- 
national at dealing with the menace of war. Although contrasting the actual 
behaviour of the Second International during the war with the Basle Mani- 
festo, with its appeal to the proletariat to resist war and its call for a prole- 
tarian revolution, Lenin did not consider that the Basle Manifesto set forth 
the real concrete tasks that faced the proletariat and the proletarian party 
in connection with the menace of an imperialist war. In his “Notes on the 
Tasks of Our Delegation to the Hague” ,(1922), Lenin stated that the Basle 
Manifesto was a concrete example of how the Socialists’ theoretical recognition 
of the criminality of war becomes “an empty phrase, because there is nothing 
concrete in such a statement of the question.” In these “Notes” he also 
utters a warning against attempting, in face of the threat of a new imperialist 
war, to confine oneself to ‘cheap, boastful and absolutely empty talk to the 
effect that we will not permit a war, that we fully realise the criminality of 
war, and so forth, in the spirit of the Basle Manifesto” (Collected Works, 
Vol. XXVII). 


Pace 318.* There were no Soviets of the type of Russian Soviets in 1917-18 
in Finland, where there was no Bolshevik Party. After the February Revolu- 
tion in Russia in 1917 the workers of Helsingfors set up a “Representation 
of Workers’ Organisations,” to which various labour organisations elected 
deputies on the basis of one deputy for every two hundred members. Similar 
representations were set up all over the country and they took over the leader- 
ship of the working class movement in the various localities. 

When, at the end of January 1918, the proletariat in Finland seized power, 
a “Chief Workers’ Council’ was formed. It consisted of ten representatives 
of the Social-Democratic Party (from_which in Finland a Communist Party 
had not yet separated off), ten representatives from the trade unions, ten 
from the Red Guards, four from the Helsingfors “Representation of Workers’ 
Organisations” and one from the organisations of the province of Nyland. 
The government, in ‘the shape of the Council of People’s Pleninpotentiaries, 
was responsible to the Chief Workers’ Council. The local Representations of 
Workers’ Organisations and their executive committees became organs of 
government which appointed the revolutionary people’s courts, the municipal 
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bodies, the militia, etc. In many places, the commanding staffs of the Red 
Guards were also virtually organs of government—“Revolutionary Commit- 
tees.” 

The organisations enumerated embraced only the organised toilers; the 
handicraft workers, toiling peasants and even certain groups of workers 
were not represented on them. 

In April 1918, the Finnish bourgeoisie, aided by the German imperialists, 
crushed the Finnish workers’ revolution and established its dictatorship. 


Pace 321.* The old Party programme, adopted by the Second Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party in 1903, was divided into two 
parts—a maximum programme and a minimum programme. 

The maximum programme set forth the final aim proposed by the Party— 
the accomplishment of the socialist revolution of the proletariat and the 
creation of a socialist society. 

The minimum programme consisted of immediate demands designed for 
the overthrow of the tsarist autocracy and the securing of political and econ- 
omic conditions which would be most favourable for the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and for the socialist revolution. : by 

Accordingly, the present Party programme, adopted by the Eighth Congress 
in 1919, is not divided into a maximum and a minimum programme, since 
the programme of a party which is guiding the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is a programme for the accomplishment of the final aims of the proletariat— 
the abolition of classes and the creation of a communist society. 


PacE 322.* The resolution on the Brest-Litovsk conference to which Lenin © 
here refers was the resolution adopted on Lenin’s report by the Seventh Party — 
Congress approving the Brest-Litevsk Peace Treaty (for the full text of the 
resolution see Collected Works, Vol. XXII). The resolution not only sets — 
forth the attitude of the Party towards the peace treaty with Germany, but — 
also contains a number of propositions on the relations between the Soviet 
Republic and the capitalist world and on the tasks of the Party and the 
proletarian dictatorship within the country. That is why Lenin here states 
that this resolution had already produced theses which might serve as a basis 
in drawing up the programme. 


Pacer 328.* The reference is to the differences between Lenin and Bukharin 
on the preamble of the programme, that is, whether it should deal not only 
with imperialism, but also with capitalism in general, and consequently with — 
the pre-imperialist stages of capitalism, or whether—as Bukharin insisted— — 
it should be confined to a description of imperialism (for Bukharin’s views, — 
see note to p. 311*). A detailed criticism of these views is given in Lenin’s — 
report on the Party programme at the Eighth Party Congress (pp. 335-56 in 
this volume). When he says here, “I have formulated it [i.e., the difference 
with Bukharin——Zd.] in such a way as to leave the question open,” Lenin 
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is referring to the second paragraph in the resolution he proposed (pp. 325-26 
in this volume) beginning with the words “The congress resolves to change” 
down to the words “socialist revolution which has begun.” 


Pace 329.* The reference is to Lenin’s draft programme of 1917 published 
in the symposium /aterials Relating to the Revision of the Party Programme 
(Selected Works, Vol. VI). When reading the present “Rough Draft of a 
Programme,” the reader should have before him and constantly refer to 
Lenin’s draft of 1917, because it is to this draft that the amendments and 
additions here given relate. 


Pace 329.** This amendment deletes the following passage from the draft of 
1917: “Objective conditions make it the urgent task of the present era to 
prepare the proletariat in every way for the conquest of political power with 
the purpose of realising the political and economic measures that make up 
the content of the socialist revolution.” (Selected Works, Vol. VI, p. 107.) 

This passage became obsolete in the case of the Russian Communist Party 
after the October Revolution. 


Pace 329.*** See this paragraph in the draft of 1917 (Selected Works, Vol VI, 
p. 107). In the article “Towards the Revision of the Party Programme” 
printed in Prosveshchenie, 1917, No. 1-2, Lenin proposed “to emphasise more 
strongly and to express more vividly in the programme the emergence of a 
small group of very wealthy imperialist countries which parasitically profit 
from the plunder of colonies and weak nations.” He made a corresponding 
amendment in the second half of the paragraph of his draft programme of 
1917 referred to (from the words ‘“‘Such a perversion is”). He also proposed 
inserting in this paragraph after the words “the defence of the predatory in- 
terests of one’s ‘own’ national bourgeoisie” the words “in en jmperialist war.” 
If, in addition to these two amendments to this paragraph, the third amend- 
ment, to which Lenin refers in the following lines of the “Rough Draft of a 
Programme,” is inserted, the passage in the draft programme would read as 


follows: 


_ “, , . Such a perversion is, on the one hand, the current of opportunism and 
social-chauvinism, socialism in word and chauvinism in deed, the defence, 
concealed under the slogan of ‘national defence,’ of the predatory interesis 
of one’s ‘own’ national bourgeoisie in an imperialist war, and also the defence 
of the privileged position of the subjects of rich nations, which receive vast 
revenues from the plunder of colonies and weak nations. Such a perversion is, 
on the other hand, the equally wide and international current of the so-called 
‘Centre,’ which stands for unity with the social-chauvinists and for the pre- 
servation or correction of the bankrupt Second International, and which 
vacillates between opportunism} and social-chauvinism, on the one hand, and 
the revolutionary internationalist struggle of the proletariat for the achieve- 
tment of a socialist system, on the other.” (The italics indicate the amendments 
proposed by Lenin,) 
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Pacer 329.**** In Lenin’s draft programme of 1917, at this point there followed 
the minimum programme, containing the minimum demands which could 
serve to strengthen the position of the proletariat in the struggle for the con- 
version of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a proletarian revolution. 
Since this conversion had already been effected in 1917 by the October Revolu- 
tion, and the minimum programme had thereby lost its significance, Lenin 
in the “Rough Draft of a Programme’ replaces the whole of this part of the 
draft of 1917 by a programme of measures which the Party, guiding the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, should carry out in order to achieve the socialist 
reconstruction of the country. 


Pace 332.* Lenin proposes to insert here the following six points contained 
in his article “Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Power?” first published in 
1917 in Prosveshchenie (see Selected Works, Vol. VI, pp. 263-64) : 


“The Soviets are a new state apparatus, which, in the first place, provides 
an armed force of workers and peasants; and this force is not divorced from 
the people, as was the old standing army, but is fused with the people in the 
closest possible fashion. From a military point of view, this force is incom- 
parably more powerful than previous forces; from the point of view of the 
revolution it cannot be replaced by anything else. Secondly, this apparatus 
provides a bond with the masses, with the majority of the people, so intimate, 
so indissoluble, so readily controllable and renewable, that there was nothing 
remotely like it in the previous state apparatus. Thirdly, this apparatus, by 
virtue of the fact that it is elected and subject to recall at the will of the 
people without any bureaucratic formalities, is far more democratic than 
any previous apparatus. Fourthly, it provides a close contact with the most 
diverse occupations, thus facilitating the adoption of the most varied and 
most radical reforms without a bureaucracy. Fifthly, it provides a form of 
organisation of the vanguard, i.e., of the most class conscious, most energetic 


and most progressive section of the oppressed classes, the workers and peas- 


ants, and thus constitutes an apparatus with the help of which the vanguard 
of the oppressed classes can elevate, educate and lead the gigantic masses ot 
these classes, which hitherto have stood remote from political life and from 


history. Sixthly, it provides the possibility of combining the advantages of ° 


parliamentarism with the advantages of immediate and direct democracy, 7.e., 
of uniting in the persons of the elected representatives of the people both 


legislative and executive functions. Compared with bourgeois parliamentar- © 


ism, this represents an advance in the development of democracy which is — 


of historical and world-wide significance.” 


Pace 332.** The old minimum programme of 1903, and Lenin’s draft pro- 
gramme of 1917, contained a clause on “unhampered freedom of conscience, 
speech, press, assembly, strikes and combination.” (Selected Works, Vol. VI, 
p. 117.). In proposing to retain “a brief enumeration of these ‘liberties’,” 
Lenin has in mind liberties for the toilers but not for the exploiters, as will 
be seen from the preceding paragraph in the “Rough Draft,” 
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Pacer 334.* “In the pedagogical sphere,” that is, in the sphere of popular 
education, “the old points,” that is, the corresponding clauses of Lenin’s 
draft of 1917 (see Selected Works, Vol. VI, pp. 118-19), ran as follows: 


“13) Separation of church from the state, and schools from the church; 
schools to be absolutely secular. 

*14) Free and compulsory general and technical education (familiarising 
the student with the theoretical and practical aspects of the most important 
branches of industry) for all children of both sexes up to the age of sixteen; 
education to be closely associated with the performance by children of so- 
cially productive labour. 

“15) Students to be provided with food, clothing and educational supplies 
at the cost of the state. 

“16) Education to be entrusted to democratically elected local government 
bodies [under the dictatorship of the proletariat these, of course, would be 
the local Soviets—Ed.]; the central government not to be allowed to interfere 
with the arrangement of the school curriculum, or with the selection of the 
teaching staffs; teachers to be elected directly by the population itself with 
the right of the latter to remove undesirable teachers.” 


Pacer 342.* “The Decree on Civil Marriage, Children and the Registration of 
Civil Acts” was passed by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on 
December 12, 1917. This decree provided that in the future only civil mar- 
riages would be recognised. At the same session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee a decree was approved dealing with the annulment of 
marriages, and providing that divorces should be effected by the people’s 
courts. 


Pace 345.* When the German troops began to withdraw from Poland in the 
autumn of 1918, a spontaneous movement started among the Polish proletariat 
for the creation of Soviets of Workers’ Deputies as the organs of the workers’ 
struggle for power. 

The first Soviets were organised in the Dombrova Coal Basin (November 8, 
1918) and in Warsaw (November 11, 1918). The Warsaw Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies was headed by a joint commission representing the Social-Democratic 
Party of Poland and Lithuania and the “Lewica” (Left wing) of the Polish 
Socialist Party. The Warsaw Trade Union Council also shared in the leader- 
ship of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, thus ensuring the influence of the 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies over the broad masses of the workers. 

In opposition to the revolutionary Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, the Polish - 
Socialist Party set up a Soviet controlled by opportunist Socialists. The Bund, 
in its turn, together with other Jewish parties, set up a Soviet in which the 
workers and employees were organised according to nationality. 

However, on the insistent demand of the Executive Committee of the War- 
saw Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, all these Soviets were merged into one, 
which embraced 303 enterprises representing 48,383 workers. In the Soviet, 
the Polish Socialist Party had 313 deputies and 73 sympathisers among the 
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other deputies, while the Communist Party of Poland, which had at that time 
been formed from the Social-Democratic Party of Poland and Lithuania and 
the “Lewica” of the Polish Socialist Party, had 305 deputies and 33 sympa- 
thisers among the other deputies. Together with the deputies of the Bund and 
other parties, and deputies not affiliated to any party, there were 1,163 deputies 
in all. 

Shortly after this, in the discussion on the question of organising a protest 
strike against the reprisals and indignities imposed on the workers by the 
bourgeois government of Poland, the Polish Socialist Party opposed the strike, 
which failed as a result. This was the beginning of the disruption of the 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies itself. The Polish Socialist Party described the 
Soviets as organs which were “hostile .. . to the Polish state . . . and must 
be vigorously fought.” It proposed to “reconstruct” the Soviets into “social, 
economic and cultural” institutions. In June 1919 the Polish Socialist Party 
split away from the Warsaw Soviet and again organised its own Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies, consisting of individuals who favoured “an independent 
Polish Socialist Republic.” This was a manoeuvre intended to achieve the 
total abolition of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies in Poland. With the help - 
of the Polish Socialist Party, the secret service and the police destroyed the 
Soviets, including the Warsaw Soviet. 

With the help of the Soviets, the Polish Communist Party, which had just 
been formed from two parties—the Social-Democratic Party of Poland and 
Lithuania and the “Lewica” of the Polish Socialist Party—roused the masses 
to the struggle, but it did not pursue consistent Bolshevik tactics with the 
object of transforming the Soviets into the organs of armed insurrection of 
the proletariat, since at that time it did not possess a genuinely Bolshevik 
standpoint on fundamental questions of programme and tactics. 


Pace 348.* The question of utilising bourgeois experts both in socialist con- 
struction and in the organisation of the defence of the country was raised 
almost immediately after the conquest of power by the proletariat. In the 
spring of 1918, Lenin, indicating the principal tasks of economic development, 
stressed the necessity of utilising the heritage of bourgeois scciety, its tech- 
nique, its culture and its experts. A number of striking passages in Lenin’s 
articles and speeches of the time are devoted to this question (e.g., Selected 
Works, Vol. VU, the articles “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment” and “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and Petty-Bourgeois Mentality”). Lenin 
continued to insist on the utilisation of bourgeois experts, on his idea that 
socialism cannot be built by Communists alone, before the Eighth Party 
Congress and after, before the New Economic Policy and during the period 
of the New Economic Policy. For instance, in March 1922, he wrote: “With- 
out an alliance with non-Communists in the most varied fields of activ- 
ity, there can be no question of any successful Communist constructive work.” 
(Collected Works, Vol. XXVII, “The Significance of Militant Materialism.”) 

In proposing that bourgeois experts should be utilised, Lenin considered 
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that proper conditions of work should be created for them, both materially 
and by surrounding them with a comradely atmosphere. As regards the ex- 
perts who took advantage of their employment on Soviet work for counter- 
revolutionary purposes, Lenin proposed the most severe prosecution and 
merciless punishment. 

Lenin’s view that the bourgeois experts should be utilised met in 1918 
with the vigorous resistance of the “Left” Communists. The proposal to use 
bourgeois experts in economic work they interpreted as lack of faith in the 
strength of the proletariat, as “a restoration of the domination of the experts 
in production” and as a replacement of “reliance on the independent activity 
of the working class . . . by reliance on the assistance of experienced cap- 
italist leaders.” As regards the employment of experts in the army, the “Lefts” 
interpreted this as meaning that ‘‘in the sphere of military policy... in 
practice . . . the old officer corps and the power of the tsarist generals is 
being restored.” 

Interpreting the utilisation of bourgeois experts in this way, the “Lefts” 
absolutely failed to realise such a detail as that the experts would be used 
under the conditions of a proletarian dictatorship, that their activities would 
be under the complete control of the workers, and that the conditions of 
their work would be determined by the proletarian government. 

Anti-expert sentiments in the Party did not disappear with the collapse 
of the “Left” Communist faction, and at the Eighth Party Congress, held in 
March 1919, they were still reflected in the views of what was known as the 
military opposition, which opposed the Party on questions of the organisation 
of the Red Army, and in particular on the question of utilising the old 
military experts. As a result of the fight of the Party, headed by Lenin and 
Stalin, against the military opposition, its views were rejected by the con- 
gress. The programme of the Party adopted at this congress took up a clear 
and definite position on the question of the utilisation of experts both in the 
Red Army and in the work of socialist construction in general. 

When the phase of the socialist reconstruction of the national economy 
began, particularly after the Fifteenth Party Congress, when this work of 
reconstruction embraced every branch of economy, when tens and hundreds 
of thousands of new organisers and technical leaders of production were 
required, and when the extreme urgency of creating these new proletarian 
cadres of experts was accentuated by the intensification of the class war of 
the new bourgeoisie against the socialist offensive, and, in this connection, 
by the wrecking activities of the counter-revolutionaries among the old bour- 
geois experts, the question of experts assumed exceptional importance. 

After the victory of the proletarian revolution in Russia, Lenin and the 
Party, from the yery outset, in addition to raising the question of utilising 
the old experts, insisted on the training of new cadres of proletarian experts. 
This purpose was fulfilled at every stage of socialist development in the Soviet 
Union by recruiting the students of the technical schools and higher educa- 
tional centres from among workers and by setting up a system of workers’ 
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colleges, thus creating and constantly enlarging cadres of new, Soviet experts. 

The question of the experts assumed particular importance during the re- 
construction period of socialist development, when all branches of the national 
economy were undergoing socialist reconstruction and new industrial giants, 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery, were being rapidly built and 
demanded hundreds of thousands of new organisers and technical leaders of 
production. 

And it was just at this period that the question of experts was complicated 
by the fact that the accentuation of the class struggle waged by the capitalist 
elements against the extended socialist offensive was reflected in an intensifi- 
cation of wrecking activities by the counter-reyolutionary section of the old 
experts. The wreckers rallied round the counter-revolutionary organisations 
of the hirelings of international imperialism, such as the “Engineering Cen- 
tre,” which was subsequently transformed into the “Industrial Party,” the 
“Labour Party,’ consisting of supporters of the kulaks, and the Menshevik 
“Union Bureau of the Central Committee,” for the purpose of jointly serving 
the interests of imperialists, carrying on espionage and preparing the way 
for intervention with the object of restoring capitalism and the power of the 
bourgeoisie in the Soviet Union. “It is clear that under such circumstances,” 
Stalin said, “the Soviet government could adopt only one policy toward the 
old technical intelligentsia, namely, smash the more active wreckers, divide 
the neutrals and win over those who were ioyal.” (“New Conditions—New 
Tasks.”) And this was the policy the Soviet government pursued under the 
leadership of the Party. At the same time, on the basis of the instructions 
of the Central Committee of the Party (the decisions of the Plenums of the 
Central Committee held in July 1928 and November 1929), the Soviet goy- 
ernment performed a tremendous work in training new cadres of experts in 
enormous numbers and at a rapid rate, reorganising for this purpose the whole 
system of middle and higher technical training and covering the country 
with a vast number of middle and higher technical schools. Intense work in 
this sphere is still being carried on today, providing the country with tens 
of thousands of organisers and technical leaders of production, and bringing 
nearer the final solution of the problem of experts, one of the most important 
problems of socialist construction in the Soviet Union. 

This period also saw a marked change of attitude among the old bour- 
geois experts. It is true that wrecking has not yet ceased. Tle accentuation 
of the class struggle in a period when the final liquidation of capitalist ele- 
ments is being undertaken is bound to be accompanied by wrecking activities 
on the part of the incorrigible elements of the old technical intelligentsia. 
But a decided change has nevertheless taken place, as was recorded in June 
1931 by Stalin in the speech quoted above (“New Conditions—New Tasks”). 
Stalin explained this by a number of circumstances, the chief of which were 
the success gained in defeating the capitalist elements in town and country 
and in overcoming the grain difficulties, the successful development of the 
collective and state farms, and the collapse—“for the time being, at least”— 
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of “the interventionist hopes of the bourgeois intelligentsia.” As Stalin said 
at the time: “Clearly, these new circumstances could not but influence our old 
technical intellectuals. The new state of affairs was bound to bring about, 
and actually has brought about, a new menial attitude on the part of the old 
intelligentsia.” And this explains the definite signs of a change in attitude 
in favour of the Soviet government on the part of a certain section of the 
intellectuals who formerly sympathised with the wreckers. “That, of course,” 
Stalin said, “does not mean that there are no longer any wreckers in our 
midst. By no means. Wreckers exist and will continue to exist as long as 
we have classes and as long as we are surrounded by capitalism. But it does 
mean that, since a large section of the old technical intelligentsia, who 
formerly sympathised more or less with the wreckers, have now turned to the 
side of the Soviet government, the active wreckers have become very few in 
number, and will be obliged for the time being to go deeply underground. 
But from this it follows that our policy towards the old technical intelligentsia 
must be changed accordingly. If, at the height of the wrecking activities, 
we adopted smashing tactics towards the old technical intelligentsia, now, 
when these intellectuals are turning towards the Soviet government, our policy 
towards them must be principally one of enlisting their services and caring 
for their needs” (“New Conditions—New Tasks’). 

While observing strict class vigilance, while exposing the active wreckers 
who have gone underground and punishing them ruthlessly, the Soviet gov- 
ernment is pursuing with regard to the other members of the old technical 
intelligentsia the policy indicated by Stalin in his speech of June 1931. 

Thus, under the changing conditions of the class struggle and socialist con- 
struction, the Party has been carrying out the behests of Lenin with regard 
to the bourgeois experts, 


Pace 352.* On the question of bureaucracy and the methods of combating 
bureaucracy no differences of opinion arose at the Eighth Party Congress, 
and the proposals made by the Programme Commission, published before the 
congress (see Clause 8 of the preamble to the Party programme) were 
adopted. 

Further details of Lenin’s position on the question of combating bureaucracy 
and improving the state apparatus will be found in Selecced Works, Vol. IX, 
Section V and the corresponding explanatory notes. ' 


Pace 354.* Lenin is referring to the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. of July 19, 
1918, which served as the prototype of the constitutions of all the Soviet 


republics. The privileged position of the proletariat over the peasantry was 


expressed in the clauses defining the basis of representation to the Soviets, 
in accordance with which deputies were elected to the All-Russian Congress 
‘of Soviets on the following basis: one deputy for every twenty-five thousand 
electors in the towns and one deputy for every hundred and iwenty-five thou- 
‘sand inhabitants in the rural districts. In granting a larger representation 
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in the Soviets to the proletariat as compared with other sections of the electors, 
the constitution thereby stressed the leading role played by the working class 
in the proletarian state. 

With the final victory of socialism in town and country, the Seventh Con- 
gress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. in February 1935 resolved, on the proposal of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., “to amend the constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the direction of further democratising 
the electoral system by replacing not entirely equal suffrage by equal suffrage, 
indirect elections by direct elections, and open ballot by secret ballot.” 


Pace 363.* Lenin is referring to the manifesto to the proletariat of the world 
on the formation of the Communist International approved by the First Con- 
gress of the Communist International, held March 2-6, 1919, in Moscow. 
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